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FOREIGN  WORDS  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
AS  AN  EVIDENCE  OF  HISTORICITY 

This  article  is  the  third  in  a series  of  essays  in  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  based  up>on  the  foreign  or 
presumedly  late  words  contained  in  the  original  documents 
of  which  it  is  composed/  Since  the  beginning  of  modem 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  much  has  been  made  of  the  diction 
of  the  various  authors  as  an  indication  of  age.  Long  lists  of 
the  words  peculiar  to  each  document  have  been  gathered  and 


The  following  dictionaries  and  concordances,  except  as  otherwise 
noted,  will  be  cited  in  this  article  simply  by  the  names  of  the  respective 
authors ; Bedrossian,  New  Dictionary  Armenian-English ; Brederek, 
Konkordanz  zum  Targ.  Onkelos;  Brockelmann,  Lex.  Syriacum;  Brown, 
A Heb.  atid  Eng.  Lexicon  of  the  O.T.  (Gesenius-Brown) ; Briinnow,  A 
Classified  List  of  Cuneiform  Ideographs ; Burnouf,  Dictionnaire  classique 
Sanscrit-Francois;  Dalman,  Aram.-Neuheb.  Warterbuch;  Delitzsch,  As- 
syrisches  Handworterbuch ; Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  etc.; 
Justi,  Handbuch  der  Zendsprache ; Lane,  An  Arabic-Eng.  Lexicon;  Levy, 

Chalddisches  IVdrterbuch  iiber  die  Targumim  (Chald.)  ; , Neuheb. 

u.  Chald.  Worterbuchern.  Muss-Arnolt,  Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches 
Handworterbuch ; Norberg,  Lexidion  Codicis  Nasaraei ; Peyron,  Lexicon 
Linguae  Copticae;  Richardson,  A Dictionary  of  Persian,  Arabic  and 
English ; Schulthess,  Lexicon  des  Christ.  Palast,  Aramdischen ; Schwally, 
Idioticon  des  Christ.  Palast,  Arantdischen ; Vullers,  Lexicon  Persico- 
Latinum ; West,  Glossary  and  Index  of  the  Pahlevi  Texts.  Further 
abbreviations  are  as  follows:  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum  (CIS)  ; 
Cuneiform  Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum 
(CT)  ; Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute  (JTVI)  ; 
Schrader,  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek  (KB) ; Lidzbarski,  Ephemeris 
fur  Semitische  Epigraphik  {Ephemeris) ; Handbuch  der  nordsem,  Epi- 
graphik  {Epigraphik)  ; Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeol- 
ogy (PSBA)  ; Wilson,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  {Studies)  ; Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Assyriologie  (ZA)  ; Zeitschrift  fiir  A.  T.  Wissenschaft 
(ZATW).  Such  natural  abbreviations  as  “Syr.”  for  Syriac;  “Palm.” 
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published.*  The  reader  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  collec- 
tions of  words  which  the  different  supposititious  authors  of 
an  allegedly  composite  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  allegedly  pseu- 
donymous parts  of  Isaiah,  are  declared  to  have  employed.* 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  presence  of  terms  presumed  to  be 
Aramaic,^  and  of  those  used  more  or  less  frequently  in  the 
Hebrew,®  or  Aramaic,  of  the  Targums  and  Talmud.  But  thus 
far,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Aramaic,®  no  comprehensive 
survey  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  foreign  words  found 
in  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this 
article  to  collect  the  foreign  terms,  other  than  Aramaic,  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  show  the  bearing  of  their  use 
upon  the  age  and  reliability  of  the  documents  in  which  they 
occur. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  discussion,  two  preliminary 
statements  should  be  made.  First,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the 
reader  is  aware  that  the  chronological  stages  of  the  literature 
of  a people  can  be  determined  by  the  foreign  elements  im- 
bedded in  the  vocabulary  in  which  the  various  documents  are 
written;^  and  that  the  age  and  the  provenience  of  a record. 


for  Palmyrene,  “Bab.  Tal.”  for  Babylonian  Talmud,  etc.,  hardly  need  to 
have  special  attention  drawn  to  them.  A few  further  abbreviatbns 
which  are  used  are  those  employed  in  the  works  cited. 

2 See  e.g.,  Keil,  Introduiction  to  the  Old  Testament:  viz.,  on  the 
Hebrew  language  in  general,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  62-67;  on  the  Pentateuch,  pp. 
128-136;  on  Isaiah,  p.  330;  on  Jeremiah,  p.  347;  on  Ezekiel,  p.  557;  on 
Joel,  p.  387;  on  Jonah,  p.  402;  on  Nahum,  p.  408;  on  Zechariah,  p.  424; 
on  Proverbs,  p.  475;  on  Job,  p.  492;  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  519;  on  Daniel,  II. 
pp.  12-14. 

® See,  e.g.,  Driver,  Introduction,  pp.  131-135,  238. 

^ Keil,  Introduction,  p.  62;  Giesebrecht,  “Zur  Hexateuchkritik,”  in 
ZATW,  I.  pp.  177-276;  Driver,  Introduction,  passim. 

® See  for  full  discussion  of  the  so-called  Late  Hebrew  words  in  the 
Old  Testament  my  article  on  the  “Evidence  in  Hebrew  Diction  for  the 
Dates  of  Documents,”  in  this  Review  for  July  1927. 

® The  fullest  collection  of  the  alleged  Aramaisms  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  be  found  in  Kautzsch,  Die  Aram'disnien  im  Alien 
Testamente.  This  treatise  I have  endeavored  to  answer  in  my  article  on 
“Aramaisms  in  the  Old  Testament”  in  this  Review  for  April  1925. 

’’  See  my  article  on  “Babylon  and  the  Bible”  in  the  Preshy.  and  Ref. 
Review  for  1902. 
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even  a very  brief  one,  can  often  be  fixed  from  the  presence 
in  it  of  a proper  name  or  of  a common  term.®  Thus,  I have 
been  told®  that,  when  the  English  government  organized  the 
judicial  system  of  the  kingdom  of  Irak,  formed  after  the 
great  war  of  1914-18,  they  found  no  properword  in  Arabic  to 
express  the  idea  of  an  English  judge.^®  Kadi  would  not  do.  So 
they  took  over  the  English  word.  In  like  manner,  a verb  and 
derivatives  have  been  formed  in  Arabic  out  of  the  name 
Wilson,  in  order  to  denote  the  idea  of  the  self-determination 
of  nations,  promulgated  by  President  Wilson.  When  I was  in 
Japan,  I was  told  by  those  whom  I thought  to  be  experts  on 
the  subject,  that  in  the  Jap>anese  language  traces  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  were  to  be  found  which  had  come  down 
from  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  and 
Europ>ean  voyagers  and  merchants,  and  that  many  English 
terms  had  lately  been  adopted. 

But  we  need  not  go  farther  afield  than  our  own  Eng- 
lish literature  in  order  to  see  that  the  traces  of  foreign  in- 
fluence, intellectual,  religious,  and  political,  are  observable  in 
the  documents  written  at  the  time  when  those  influences  were 
exerted.  Thus,  the  fact  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  we 
find  such  a large  number  of  Latin  ecclesiastical  terms^^  is  in 
itself  a proof  that  the  English  derived  their  religion  from  the 
Romans.  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  show  clearly  that  the 
Norman-French  had  imposed  their  civilization  upon  the  un- 
cultured Saxons,  and  had  dominated  them  in  government, 
social  customs  and  nearly  every  sphere  of  life  and  thought. 
The  origin  and  influence  of  the  Renaissance  appears  in  the 


® No  better  exemplification  of  this  principle  is  to  be  found  than  that 
made  by  the  great  Oxford  professor  Richard  Bentley,  in  his  Dissertations 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Euripides  and 
upon  the  Fables  of  Aesop. 

® By  Dr.  John  Van  Ess  of  the  American  Mission,  Basrah ; author  of 
The  Spoken  Arabic  of  Mesopotamia,  compiled  for  the  Administration 
of  the  Territories  of  Iraq  in  British  Occupation  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1918). 

See  Tisdale  in  JTVI,  UIII.  221. 

See  vocabulary  in  March,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 

See  the  glossaries  attached  to  any  good  edition  of  Chaucer’s  works. 
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works  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  in  the  forms  and 
subjects  of  their  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  great  number  of 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin  terms  which  they  employ.  And  the 
trickles  of  influence  flowing  in  from  all  over  the  world  upon 
that  great  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  numerous  terms — Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  Hindoo, 
American  Indian,  and  in  fact  of  all  nations — to  be  found  in 
such  works  as  those  of  Carlyle,  Macauley,  Rider  Haggard 
and  Rudyard  Kipling;  and  the  various  English  dictionaries 
which  contain  them  indicate  the  dates,  localities,  and  in  large 
measure  the  history  of  the  world-wide  commerce  and  rela- 
tions of  the  English  speaking  race.  That  these  same  influences 
were  at  work  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  Copts,  is  to  be  seen  in  their  literatures.  Thus,  Bur- 
chardt,  Erman,  W.  Max  Muller  and  others  have  assembled 
a large  collection  of  vocables  which  the  Egyptians  adopted 
from  Palestine  and  other  lands  of  Western  Asia;^^  and  Per- 
sian, Arabic  and  especially  Greek  words,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Coptic  manuscripts.^^ 

The  second  preliminary  statement  is  that  the  course  of 
Israelitish  history  and  the  nations  that  influenced  the  He- 
brews throughout  their  checquered  career  from  Abraham  to 
Ezra  are  clearly  shown  in  the  documents  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  intervals  of 
silence  in  the  narratives,  from  Joseph  to  Moses,  from  Zerub- 
babel  to  Ezra,  and  from  Ezra  to  the  Maccabees.  There  are 
many  periods  about  which  we  have  little  reliable  informa- 
tion. But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  records  show  that 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  is  to  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing periods,  according  to  the  great  nations  which  influenced, 
or  dominated,  them  in  pre-Christian  times.  These  periods 
may  be  designated  as  the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Set- 

See  especially  Burchardt,  Die  Altkanaandischen  Fremdworte  und 
Eigennamen  im  Aegyptischen. 

For  Greek  words  in  Coptic  see  almost  any  verse  in  the  Coptic 
versions  of  the  Bible,  and,  also,  Peyron.  Peyron  says  (p.  xiv)  that 
numerous  Coptic  words  were  adopted  from  the  Greek  and  some  from 
the  Persian  and  Arabic. 
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dement/®  the  Imperial,  the  Assyrio^Challdean,  and  the  Per- 
sian. To  these  may  be  added  the  Greek  and  Roman  period, 
covering  post-Biblical  Hebrew. 

Our  task  at  present,  then,  is  to  see  whether  in  the  literature 
which  professes,  or  is  supposed  to  come  from  these  different 
periods,  we  find  traces  of  the  infiltration  of  words  from  the 
great  nations  which  the  documents  themselves  allege,  or  as- 
sume to  have  dominated  the  Israelites.  That  is,  if  the  Bible 
contains  a true  record  of  the  history  of  Israel,  we  will  expect 
to  find  Sumero-Babylonian  words  in  the  first  period;  Egyp- 
tian, in  the  second;  few  foreign  words,  if  any,  in  the  third 
(inasmuch  as  the  language  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  was  Hebrew)  ; words  from  various  nations  in  the 
fourth,  or  Imperial  period;  Syrian  and  Assyrio-Babylonian 
in  the  fifth;  and  Persian  words  in  the  sixth.  Further,  in  the 
j>ost-Persian  times  we  would  expect  to  find  Greek  influence 
preponderating,  with  a smaller  infiltration  from  Roman  and 
later  Persian  sources,  until  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  the 
tide  of  Arab  conquest  overflowed  all  the  ancient  civilizations 
just  about  the  time  that  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  Talmud 
was  completed. 

Foreign  Words  in  Biblical  Aramaic 

We  shall  first  investigate  the  vocabulary  of  the  Aramaic 
literature,  seeing  that  about  half  of  Daniel  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  Ezra  are  composed  in  that  language.  The  Aramaisms 
in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  already  discussed  in  this 
Review^®  and  showed  that  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  speaking 
peoples  were  in  close  touch  from  the  time  of  Abraham  down 

I was  inclined  to  insert  another  period  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Settlement,  to  be  called  the  period  of  the  Wanderings,  or  the  Arabic 
period , because  of  the  comparatively  large  number  of  words  apparently 
of  Arabic  origin  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  places  in  the  desert.  It  is 
certainly  a singular  and  remarkable  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  containing  the  most  Arabic  words  are  those  concerned  with 
the  Wanderings,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  Ishmaelites 
and  other  desert  descendants  of  Abraham.  I shall  not  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  at  present. 

Cf.  footnote  6 supra. 
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to  our  own  time.  Fortunately,  we  have  specimens  of  Aramaic 
literature  from  the  8th  century  b.c.  down  to  the  present  time. 
Consequently,  we  shall  first  marshal  the  evidence  from  the 
Aramaic  literature,  in  order  to  show  that  ( i ) the  date  and 
provenience  of  an  Aramaic  document  can  generally  be  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  foreign  words  contained  in  it,  and 
especially  that  (2)  the  evidence  from  foreign  words  is  in 
favor  of  placing  Daniel  and  Ezra  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies B.c.  rather  than  later. 

In  the  Aramaic  Dialects  in  General 

As  a preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  Aramaic,  it 
will  be  necessary  first  to  marshal  the  evidence  for  date  to  be 
found  in  the  extra-Biblical  Aramaic  literature  beginning  with 
the  oldest  and  coming  down  to  our  times,  before  proceeding 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
whose  date  and  provenience  are  in  dispute. 

1.  The  oldest  document  in  Aramaic  is  the  Zekir  inscrip- 
tion. It  has  waw  conversive  with  the  imperfect  three  times 
(11.  II,  15),  and  the  3rd  masc.  of  the  imperfect  begins  with 
y and  not  as  in  the  Edessene  Syriac  with  nA 

2.  The  next  oldest  documents  in  Aramaic  are  the  so- 
called  Sendshirli  inscriptions  from  North  Syria.  These  in- 
scriptions, embracing  about  75  lines,  were  written  about  750 
B.c.  They  mention  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  a number 
of  times.  They  have  the  waw  conversive  four  times  and 
about  20  words  not  found  in  Syriac,  or  Palestinian  Syriac,  but 
occurring  in  Hebrew  and  Phoenician.  The  3rd  masculine  of 
the  imperfect  begins  with  y.^® 

For  the  ZKR  inscription  see  Lidzbarski,  Ephemeris,  III.  1-12. 
Lidzbarski  says,  p.  2:  “Der  postpositive  Artikel,  das  vorkommen  von 
bar,  zi,  ana,  verleihen  dem  Texte  ein  aramaisches  Geprage,  sonst  steht 
er  in  Wortschatz  und  Syntax  dem  Kanaanaischen  ebenso  nahe.” — Still 
older  than  this  inscription  is  the  phrase  “heap  of  witness”  (jegar  saha- 
dutha)  which  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  dis- 
pute the  claim  of  this  narrative  that  Aramaic  was  spoken  in  Padan-aram 
early  in  the  Second  Millennium  b.c. 

See  Sachau,  Die  Inschrift  des  Kanigs  Panammu  von  Samal,  1893 ; 
D.  H.  Miiller,  The  Excavations  at  Sendschirli;  and  Lidzbarski,  Epi- 
graphik,  pp.  440  f. 
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3.  The  short  inscriptions  of  Nerab  from  the  sixth  century 
B.c.  have  each  one  a Babylonian  proper  name,  as  does  also  the 
inscription  from  Teima  from  the  4th  century  B.cd® 

4.  The  five  inscriptions  from  Assyria  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.c.  found  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  S emiticariim,  all 
from  the  regions  occupied  by  the  eastern  Arameans,  have  the 
imperfects  beginning  with  y.  One  of  the  proper  names  begins 
with  Nebo  and  two  of  them  end  with  el,  which  is  either  Baby- 
lonian or  Hebrew. 

5.  The  Aramaic  recension  of  the  Behistun  inscription  of 
Darius  I which  was  made  shortly  after  520  b.c.  uses  y in  the 
imperfect.  This  copy  is  full  of  Persian  and  Babylonian  words, 
but  has  in  it  no  Egyptian  words.  This  absence  of  Egyptian 
words  indicates  that  it  was  written  originally  probably  at 
Ecbatana,  or  at  some  other  place  not  far  from  Behistun. 
There  are  traces  in  it  showing  that  the  Babylonian  recension 
found  on  the  rock  at  Behistun  was  translated  from  an  Aram- 
aic original.*'’ 

6.  Among  the  papyri  found  at  Elephantine,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  Story  of  Achikar.-^  This  story  seems 
to  be  of  Babylonian  origin  and  was  possibly  brought  from 
Babylonia  to  Egypt  by  the  Jewish  soldiers  whom  Cambyses 
settled  at  Elephantine  about  525  b.c.  The  kings  mentioned  in 
this  story  are  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon,  the  well  known 
kings  of  Assyria  from  704  to  668  b.c.  The  principal  persons 
of  the  story  are  Achikar,  Nabushumishkun  and  Nadin,  the 
last  two  among  the  most  usual  of  Babylonian  personal 
names.**  Several  common  Babylonian  terms,  such  as  habu, 
“gate,”  and  shezib,  “to  save,”  occur  in  the  story.  That  it  was 


Lidzbarski,  Epigraphik,  p.  445. 

See  Sachau,  Aramdische  Papyrus  mid  Ostraka.  Leipzig  1911;  Cow- 
ley, Aramaic  Papyri  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.,  Oxford,  1923;  and  my 
review  of  Sachau’s  work  in  this  Review  for  1914,  pp.  41 1 ff. 

21  See  same  works  as  in  preceding  note. 

See  Tallquist,  Neubah.  Namenbuch,  in  loco; 
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not  written  in  Egypt  appears  in  the  fact  that  no  Egyptian 
word  occurs  in  it,  though  most  of  the  papyri  have  many  of 
them.  The  third  masculine  of  the  imperfect  begins  invariably 
and  in  many  instances  with  y. 

7.  Among  the  Egypto-Aramaic  papyri,  No.  i (495  b.c.), 
of  II  lines,  has  3 Persian  words  and  i Egyptian;  No.  2 (484 
B.C.),  and  No.  3,  its  duplicate,  7 Egyptian,  5 Persian  and  3 
Babylonian  words;  No.  5 (471  b.c.)  3 Egyptian,  7 Persian 
and  3 Babylonian  words;  No.  6 (465  b.c.)  6 Egyptian,  7 
Persian  and  6 Babylonian;  No.  7 (461  b.c.)  2 Egyptian,  3 

Persian  and  2 Babylonian;  No.  8 (460  b.c.)  j Egyptian,  6 

Persian  and  2 Babylonian.  And  so  on  with  all  the  papyri,  till 

we  come  to  No.  35  (c.  400  b.c.)  which  has  5 Egyptian,  4 

Babylonian  and  i Greek  words  in  8 lines.  No.  32  (408  b.c.), 
has  I Egyptian,  5 Persian,  i Babylonian,  and  i Hebrew 
words.  No.  81  has  no  date;  but,  since  it  contains  five  or  six 
Greek  proper  names,  it  is  assigned  by  some  to  about  300  b.c. 
In  all  of  these  papyri,  the  third  masculine  of  the  imperfect 
begins  with  y.  According  to  Cowley’s  index^®  these  papyri 
contain  86  Egyptian  words,  88  Persian,  61  Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian,  13  Greek,  a few  Phenician  and  many  Hebrew  words. 
The  Greek  form  for  stater  occurs  in  four  of  the  papyri,  the 
earliest  apparently  from  about  410  b.c.  The  Greek  word  for 
“tin”  occurs  in  No.  69  from  this  period,  but  of  uncertain 
year.  The  remaining  1 1 Greek  names  are  all  names  of  persons 
and  all  are  found  in  No.  81.  Cowley  thinks  No.  81  was 
probably  written  before  300  b.c.  and  says  that  “There  seem 
to  be  traces  of  Persian  in  this  document.”  Sayce  suggests 
that  wazika  (1.  31)  is  Persian,  and  certainly  Azgad  (1.  31) 
and  artab  (1.  4)  and  probably  S3  (1.  64)  are  also  Persian. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  occurrence  of  Greek  proper  names 
in  an  Egypto-Aramaic  document  should  demand  a date  about 
300  B.C.,  inasmuch  as  we  find  many  Greek  proper  names  on 


See  Cowley,  Aramaic  Papyri,  pp.  273-375.  I follow  his  numberings. 
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the  rock  at  Abu-Simbel  written  already  in  the  time  of  the 
Psammetichi  in  the  7th  century  b.c.^* 

8.  In  the  Aramaic  indorsements  on  Babylonian  tablets 
from  the  reign  of  Darius  II,  the  proper  names  and  some  im- 
portant borrowed  common  terms  are  Babylonian/®  Only  the 
name  of  the  king  is  Persian. 

9.  The  Nabatean  and  Sinaitic  inscriptions  dating  from 
about  90  B.c.  to  A.D.  95^®  have  hundreds  of  Arabic  words, 
mostly  proper  names,  and  an  Aramaic  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary. They  use  the  Babylonian  names  for  the  months  and 
have  the  third  masculine  imperfect  in  y.^’’ 

10.  The  Palmyrene  inscriptions  date  from  9 b.c.  to  a.d. 
271.^*  The  proper  names  in  these  inscriptions  are  prevailingly 
Greek,  with  a large  sprinkling  of  Latin.  Of  the  common 
terms,  I have  counted  33  Greek,  10  Latin,  24  Babylonian,  and 
possibly  two  Persian,  one  of  which  is  found  also  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  2 Chr.  xxviii.  7. 

11.  The  Syro-Palestinian,  an  Aramaic  dialect  spoken  in 
Palestine  at  and  after  the  time  of  Christ,  contains  in  the  frag- 
ments we  possess  about  185  Greek  words,  45  Hebrew,  23 
Babylonian  (including  14  at  least  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Hebrew,  and  all  of  the  others  found  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  of  the  Targums  and  Talmud).  No  Persian  words 
occur  in  this  dialect,  except  possibly  two  of  doubtful  origin 
which  occur  also  in  the  Old  Testament.^® 

12.  In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  to  the  Pentateuch,  there 


2*  See  Lepsius,  Dcnkmaler  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethiopicn  (1842-5), 
Abt.  VI,  pi.  98,  containing  18  inscriptions  in  Greek,  5 in  Phenician  and 
3 in  Carian-  Tisdale  (JTVI,  Vol.  LIII,  p.  208)  says  that  kiton,  “tunic” 
(found  in  Cowley,  Nos.  xx.  5,  xxvi.  14,  20,  xlii.  10)  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  also  the  word  for  “arsenic.” 

25  See  Clay,  Aramaic  Indorsements  on  the  Documents  of  the  Murasu 
Sons. 

2®  Lidzbarski,  Epigraphik,  p.  122,  CIS,  Part  II,  Vol.  I,  307. 

2^  See  also  Euting,  Sinditische  Inschriften. 

28  See  Lidzbarski,  Epig.  (passim),  and  Cooke,  North  Semitic  In- 
scriptions. 

22  See  Schwally,  and  Schulthess  in  locis,  p.  19 ; see  also  Brederek, 
in  loco. 
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are  according  to  Dalman®°  five  Persian  words,  without 
counting  7 that  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  are,  also, 
about  25  Greek,  17  Babylonian,  and  numerous  Hebrew 
words.®^ 

13.  In  the  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch there  are  about  20  Greek  words  but  no  Persian  and  only 
two  or  three  Babylonian  words  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament.®® 

14.  In  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targums  and  Talmud  the  for- 
eign words  occur  as  follows :®® 


ONKELOS 

JERUSALEM 

PROPHETS  HAGIOGRAPHA 

TALMUD 

Greek 

25 

206 

84 

212 

260 

Latin 

I 

16 

2 

17 

24 

Babylonian 

17 

26 

28 

28 

35 

Persian 

13 

27 

20 

40 

42 

Arabic 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

15.  In  the  Mandean  dictionary,®^  the  foreign  words  are  as 
follows:  Greek  27,  Latin  2,  Babylonian  36,  Persian  50. 

16.  The  Syriac  literature  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods. 

a.  To  the  first  period  belongs  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Manou  from  a.d.  74.®®  It  has  one  Babylonian  word,  one 
very  ancient  Aramaic  word  for  “bones”  used  only  once  else- 
where in  Syriac,  and  two  foreign  proper  names,  probably 
Parthian.  The  3rd  masculine  of  the  imperfect  begins  with  y. 

b.  The  documents  from  the  early  Christian  times  have  a 
large  number  of  Greek  words.  Thus  the  history  of  Joshua  the 


Dalman,  Aram.  Gramrnatik,  p.  183. 

See  also  Brederek. 

This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  a concordance  to  the 
Aramaic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  prepared  for  me  by  a 
number  of  my  students. 

These  tables  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a count  made  by  myself  of  all 
the  words  found  in  Levy  and  in  Jastrow. 

3*  My  use  of  the  Mandean  vocabulary  was  confined  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  Norberg.  A new  dictionary  of  this  dialect  is  much  needed,  and 
the  conclusions  based  upon  Norberg  are  to  be  taken  with  caution. 

33  See  Pognon,  Inscriptions  Semiliqites  de  la  Syrie,  &c.  Premiere 
Par  tie.  No.  2. 
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Stylite®*  has  numerous  Greek  and  some  Persian  and  Roman 
proper  names,  about  lOO  Greek  common  terms,  at  least  5 
Latin  and  i Persian  common  terms,  and  the  Babylonian 
names  of  the  twelve  months.  These  documents  and  those  in 
the  next  two  periods  have  the  preformative  n instead  of  y in 
the  3rd  masculine  imperfect. 

c.  The  literary  works  of  the  period  of  a.d.  700  to  1300 
have  Arabic  and  Tatar  proper  names  and  even  common  terms 
such  as  kalif  “caliph”  and  kdn  “khan.”®^ 

d.  The  New  Syriac  of  Ooroomiah  has  still  some  Greek 
words  derived  through  Old  Syriac,  mostly  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  terms;  also,  a large  number  of  Arabic  words, 
coming  mostly  through  the  Turkish  and  New  Persian;  also, 
many  Kurdish,  New  Persian,  Turkish,  and  even  some  Eng- 
lish words  such  as  botany,  inertia,  impenetrability,  atom,  at- 
traction, oasis  and  volcano.*® 

In  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  and  Ezra 
The  Aramaic  parts  of  Ezra  have  about  12  Indo-European 
and  about  12  Babylonian  words;  the  Aramaic  parts  of 
Daniel  have  possibly  20  Indo-European,  about  12  Babylonian 
and,  at  most,  4 Greek  words.  I shall  now  proceed  to  give  a dis- 
cussion of  the  words  in  Daniel  and  Ezra  borrowed  ( i ) from 
the  Babylonian  and  (2)  from  the  Persian,  or  Indo-European. 

Words  borrowed  from  Babylonian 

I.  (“letter,”  Ezra  iv.  8,  ii,  v.  6:  Heb.,  Est.  ix. 

26,  29;  2 Chr.  XXX.  I,  6;  Neh.  ii.  7,  8,  9,  vi.  5,  17,  19).®® 
Found  repeatedly  in  the  Assyrian  documents  of  the  7th  cen- 


I have  used  the  edition  of  W.  Wright,  The  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the 
Stylite,  composed  in  Syriac  A.D.  507  (Cambridge  1882). 

See  the  Chronicon  Syriacum  of  Barhebraeus  in  the  parts  con- 
cerning the  Crusades  and  the  wars  of  the  Turks. 

See  Maclean,  Diet,  of  Vernacular  Syriac;  also  Noldeke,  Grammatik 
der  Neusyrischen  Sprache,  especially  the  “erster  Abhang”  on  Fremd- 
wiJfter  im  Neusyrischen,  pp.  378  f. 

In  the  following  lists  of  words  the  occurrences  in  the  Aramaic  of 
Ezra  and  Daniel  are  given  first;  then  in  the  case  of  words  found  also 
in  the  Hebrew  portions  of  the  Oid  Testament  the  further  occurrences  are 
listed  introduced  by  the  word  “Heb.” 
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tury  B.c.  Hence,  cannot  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Baby- 
lonians from  the  Persians,  though  it  may  have  been  indirectly 
from  some  other  Indo-‘Greek  people.^®  Found,  also,  in  Syr., 
Pal-Syr.,  Palm.,  Mand.,  and  in  both  Talmuds  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic. 

2.  (“purple,”  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29;  Heb.,  2 Chr.  ii. 

6).  In  Bib.  Heb.  it  is  usually  spelled  (Ex.  xxv- 

xxxix  (pb)  P,  Num.  iv.  13  P,  Jud.  viii.  26,  Cant.  iii.  10, 

vii.  6,  Jer.  x.  9,  Ezek.  xxvii.  7,  16,  Prov.  xxxi.  22,  Est.  i.  6, 

viii.  15,  2 Chr.  ii.  13,  iii.  14).  In  Assyrian  it  is  mentioned  in 
Sennacherib’s  account  of  the  tribute  of  Jerusalem,*^  and  often 
elsewhere.  Also,  in  Syr.,  Palm.,  Aram,  of  Bab.  Tal.  and  of 
Onkelos;  also,  in  the  Heb.  of  the  Bab.  Tal. 

3.  (dshcph  “sorcerer,”  Dan.  ii.  10,  27,  iv.  4,  v.  7, 
II,  15 ; ashshaph  in  Heb.  of  Dan.  i.  20,  ii.  2,  and  in  Heb.  of 
Bab.  Tab).  Asashuph  in  Syr.  Both  forms  and  the  root  occur 
in  Assy r. -Bab.  in  all  ages  of  the  literature.*^ 

4.  jins  (“furnace,”  Dan.  iii.  10).  Also,  Syr.,  Aram, 
of  Onkelos  and  of  the  Bab.  Tal. ; also  in  Ethiopic  and  Assyr.- 
Bab. 

5.  XITV'S  (“palace,”  “castle,”  “temple,”  Ezra  vi.  2: 
Heb.  in  Dan.  viii.  2 and  Est.  10,  Chr.  2,  Ne.  j)  = Bab. 
hirtii. 

6.  (“tribute,”  Ezra  iv.  13,  20,  vii.  24).  Also  in 
Bab.  Tal,  Probably  = Bab.  hiltii. 

7.  (Dan.  10)  = Bab.  B el-lit o-sar-us2ir,  (O  Bel, 
protect  the  hostage  of  the  king) 

8.  (Dan.  v.  i ) = Bab,  B el-sar-usur  (O  Bel,  pro- 
tect the  king).** 

9.  K“in  (Dan.  iii.  i)  = Bab.  duru  (wall). 

10.  (Dan.  6,  Ezra  7)  = Bab.,  ekallu,  from  Sum- 
erian e-gal^  (great  house,  i.e.,  palace  or  temple). 

See  Schrader  in  ZA.  I.  461  and  Delitzsch  in  loco. 

De)litzsch  in  loc. 

*-  See  Delitzsch  and  Muss-Arnolt  and  especially  Frank,  Studien  sur 
babylonischen  Religion. 

See  Studies,  p.  30. 

Id.,  p.  34. 
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11.  i7r\  (Ezra  iv.  13,  20,  vii.  24)  = Bab.,  ilku  (income). 

12.  VT  (Dan.  7;  Heb.,  i Kings  vi.  i,  37)  = Assyr.-Bab. 
zimit,  (splendor),  from  earliest  times.  Also,  in  Syr.,  and  in 
both  Ta'lmuds  in  both  Heb.  and  Aram.  Also,  in  Mand.  and 
in  the  Targums  Jerus.  on  the  Pent,  and  Jonathan  on  the 
Prophets. 

13.  (Ezra  7;  Heb.,  iv.  7) ; also  Syriac  = Bab.  kinati 
(companions). 

14.  ^3*13  (“hat,”  Dan.  iii.  21)  is  probably  borrowed  from 
Bab.  karballatu,  the  name  of  a siibat,  “garment.”  It  occurs 
in  the  contracts  of  Nabunaid  824.14,  1024.3.  In  Cyrus 
183.17  it  occurs  with  is,  “wood,”  before  it,  and  according  to 
Oppert  means  “helmet,”  cf.  Kap^apis  of  Herod,  vii.  64. 
Meissner  makes  it  to  mean  “cap.”^® 

15.  (“Cyrus”).  See  discussion  on  pp.  246  f. 

16.  (“wall,”  Dan.  v.  5,  Ezra  v.  8:  Heb.  Cant.  ii.  9) 
also  Targs.,  Sam.,  Onk.,  Jerus.  on  Pent.,  Jon.  on  Prophs., 
and  the  Heb.  and  Aram,  of  both  Talmuds  = Bab.  kiitallu. 

17.  rnJD  (Ezra  iv.  13,  vii.  24)  = mo  (iv.  20,  vi.  8 : Heb. 
Neh.  V.  4)  = Bab.  mandattii  and  madattu  (tribute,  taxes). 

18.  (“row  of  bricks,”  Ezra  vi.  4)  = Bab.  nadbakud^ 

19.  (“dunghill,”  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29)  =1^13  (Ezra 
vi.  ii)  = named u (reeds). 

20.  pTJ  (Dan.  vi.  3;  Ezra  iv.  13,  15,  22:  Heb.,  Esth.  vii. 
4)  = nazaku,  (to  harm,  harm). 

21.  D3J  (Ezra  vi.  8,  vii.  26:  Heb.,  Jos.  xxii.  8,  Ecc.  v. 
18,  vi.  2,  2 Chr.  i.  ii,  12)  = Bab.,  nikasu^,  (possessions, 
treasure). 

22.  po  (Dan.  ii.  48,  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  8;  Heb.,  Is.  xli.  25, 
Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57,  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23,  Ezra  ix.  2,  Neh.  p) 
= Assyr.  sakmi  (deputy).  It  is  found  in  Assyr.  Bab.  from 
Assumasirpal  down  to  the  Cyrus  Chronicle. 

23.  ^i"lD  (“coat,”  Dan.  iii.  21,  27)  means  in  Mod.  Arab, 
“shirt,  dress,  coat  of  mail.”  It  is  common  to  connect  this 


Supplement,  p.  50;  see  Muss-Arnolt,  p.  436a. 
Zimmern,  Akkadische  Fremdworter,  p.  31. 
So  Muss-Arnolt,  comp.  KB.  VI.  I.  pp.  4of. 
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word  with  Greek,  aapd^apa  (cf.  LXX  and  Theod.  at  Dan. 
iii.  27;  Sym.  dva^vpihe^,  “breeches”)  and  to  treat  it  as  a 
loan-word  from  the  Persian  (in  mod.  Pers.  sanval  = trous- 
ers). But  the  word  is  not  found  in  Zend  or  Armenian;  and  it 
is  regarded  by  Richardson  as  a loan-word  from  Arab.  It 
should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  a word  s/sarhillu  occurs  in 
the  Assyr.  syllabaries.  Unfortunately  the  meaning  of  this 
word  is  uncertain.  According  to  Briinnow  (No.  6963,  cf. 
10428)  it  represents  the  Sumerian  mer-sig.  Since  mer  may 
mean  “crown”  or  “girdle,”  sarbilln  may  be  an  article  of  dress. 
The  meaning  of  sig  in  this  combination  is  uncertain.**  Since 
Babylonian  I becomes  Persian  r but  not  znce  versa,  it  is 
better  to  hold  that  the  Persian  derives  from  the  Babylonian 
and  the  Greek  from  the  Persian;  whereas  the  author  of 
Daniel  borrowed  directly  from  the  Babylonian.  The  word  is 
found  in  Egypto-Aramaic,*®  in  both  Heb.  and  Aram,  of  the 
Bab.  Tab,  and  in  the  Targ.  to  Est.  viii.  15. 

24.  py  (“time,”  Dan.  ii).  Found  in  Syr.,  Pal-Syr., 
Palm.,  Sam.,  Arab.,  Bab.  in  all  ages.  = Bab.  iddamiii,  “time, 
season.” 

25.  ins  (“potter,”  Dan.  ii.  41).  Syr.,  Pal-Syr.,  Mand., 
Arab.  ( ?),  = Bab.  paharu  (potter). 

26.  nns  = nns  (“governor,”  Dan.  4,  Ezra  d;  Heb., 
I Kings  X.  15,  XX.  24,  2 Kings  xviii.  24;  Is.  xxxvi.  9;  Jer. 
li.  23,  28,  57;  Ezek.  xxxii.  6,  12,  23 ; Hag.  4 ; Mai.  i.  18,  Est. 
j,  Ezra  4;  Ne.  ii\  2 Chr.  ix.  14)  = Assyr.  pihatu,  “gov- 
ernor.”®® 


Since  the  sign  used  here  for  sig  (Br.  11866)  differs  only  slightly 
from  the  Late  Bab.  form  of  the  sign  for  sipatu  (“wool,”  Br.  10775;  cf. 
Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Lesestucke,  5th  Aufl.  p.  125,  no.  272  and  p.  126,  no.  300), 
or  might  possibly  be  used  either  intentionally  or  accidentally  as  its 
phonetic  equivalent,  we  might  think  that  we  have  here  the  determinative 
for  “wool,”  or  “garment.”  But  this  seems  to  be  rendered  impossible  or  at 
least  highly  improbable  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  after  instead  of  before 
the  word  mer. 

Cowley,  Aram.  Papyri,  No.  XLVII.  9. 

It  is  used  frequently  by  Sargon  and  other  Assyrian  kings  to  denote 
the  governor  of  a district;  and  as  late  in  the  Babylonian  as  Cyrus  (cf. 
Strassmaier,  Inschriften  von  Cyrus,  No.  257.  2) . The  passage  in  I Kings 
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27.  (noun,  Dan.  v.  2,  3,  23:  Heb.,  noun,  Ps.  xlv. 
10,  Ne.  ii.  6;  verb,  Deut.  xxviii.  30,  Is.  xiii.  6,  Jer.  iii.  2,  Zech. 
xiv.  2).  Also,  the  noun  in  Palm.,  and  in  the  Heb.  of  the  Bab. 
Tal.  = Bab.  sigritii,  “lady  of  the  harem.” 

28.  aTB'  (Dan.  p)  = Ba!b.  susub,  “to  deliver,  save.” 

29.  ‘'S'ly  (Ezra  vi.  15)  = Bab.  se^,  “to  bring  out.” 

30.  (Ezra  8)  = Bab.  suklutu  “to  complete.” 

These  three  roots  and  forms  (Nos.  28-30)  are  all  certainly 

Babylonian.  Sezib  occurs,  also,  in  Syr.,  Pal-Syr.,  Nab.,  the 
Targs,  of  Onk.  and  of  Jon.  on  the  Prophets  Mand.,  and 
in  the  Heb.  and  Aram,  of  the  Bab.  Tal;  ieyi  in  the  Targs. 
of  Onk.,  Jerus.  on  Pent.,  Jon.  on  Prophs. ; and  shaklel 
in  Syr.,  Pal-Syr.,  Targs.  of  Onk.,  Jerus.  on  Pent.,  Jon.  on 
Prophs.,  the  Targ.  on  the  Hagiographa  and  in  the  Heb.  of  the 
Bab.  Tal. 

31.  nsn  (“sheriff,”  Dan.  iii.  2,  3)  is  probably  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  shophet,  “judge.”  The  first  t is 
common  in  Aramaic  for  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  sh,  and  the 
second  t is  the  same  as  in  the  Babylonian  sapatu,  “to  judge,” 
which  in  Hebrew  becomes  Cf.  Heb.  katal  and  Arab. 
katala. 

32.  Finally,  there  are  in  the  Aramaic  part  of  Daniel  the 
Babylonian,  or  Sumerian,  proper  names,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Babylon,  Arioch,  Shadrach,  Meshek,  Chaldean. 

Words  Borrowed  from  Persian  or  Other  So'urces 

A.  The  names  of  kings  and  other  men.  Cyrus,  Darius, 
Ahasuerus,  Mithredath,  Artaxerxes,  Tatnai  ( ?). 

B.  Names  of  nations,  or  officials,  especially  in  Ezra  iv.  9 : 
Dinaites,  Tarpelites  (see  below),  Apharsathchites,  Aphar- 

X.  15  refers  to  Solomon’s  governors  (=  2 Chr.  ix.  14)  and  is  the  only 
one  in  the  Bible  that  uses  the  word  of  a time  preceding  Ahab.  In  i Kings 
XX.  24  Benhadad  is  advised  by  his  servants  to  take  away  the  kings  from 
their  places  and  to  put  governors  instead  of  them.  Since  the  Book  of 
Kings  was  not  written  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  writer  of  it  may  have  used  the  word  to  denote  the 
governors  of  Solomon  and  Benhadad. 

Cf.  Muss-Arnolt,  p.  10946. 
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sites,  Archevites,  Susanchites,  Dehavites,  Elamites,  and,  also, 
Mede  (Dan.  vi.  i ) and  Persia  (Ezra  iv.  7 and  often). 

C.  Words  of  various  meanings. 

I.  X’'’iT3“ns.  The  latter  part  of  this  word  is  admirably 
defined  by  Levy  as  “soothsayers,  to  wit,  those  who  determine 
one’s  fate  according  to  the  division  of  the  planets.”®^  The  first 
word  in  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  means  “mighty,”  “glori- 
ous,” hence  “chief.”®®  The  root  of  the  second  word  is 
“to  decree,”  from  which  the  participle  means,  according  to 
the  Thesaurus,  “decernentes,  definientes,  inde  Ghaldaeorum 
Astrologi,  qui  e siderum  in  hora  natali  dispositione  variis 
computandi  et  hariolandi  artibus  singulorum  hominum  fatum 
definiebant  . . . Bene  Gr.  Venit.  cnroTeXea-rai.” 

Meyer  rightly  questions  the  attempt  of  some  to  derive  the 
word  from  a Persian  andar-zaghar.  Haug®*  declares  that  the 
zar  is  the  same  as  the  new  Persian  sar  and  the  Zend  gara. 
While  this  might  be  possible,  it  is  certainly  improbable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Persian  j or  sh  never  becomes  Baby- 
lonian, or  Aramaic,  z in  the  transliterations  of  the  Behistun 
inscription.  Besides,  Haug  ends  by  saying : “Der  erste  Theil 
darg  oder  adarg  ist  sehr  dunkel ; ich  vermuthe  die  Bedeutung 
Heer,  so  dass  die  ganze  Heerfiirst  heissen  wiirde.”  That  is, 
he  conjectures  the  whole  thing!  Again,  Haug  was  certainly 
wrong  in  claiming  that  “Semitics  knows  no  such  composi- 
tions of  words.”*® 

If  Haug’s  objection  were  simply  to  the  pointing,  it  could 
easily  be  rectified,  by  changing  from  ’adar  to  ’addir.  The 
meaning  would  then  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Babylonian  rab- 

® 2 Levy  (Clwld.),  (in  loco)  : “Wahrsager,  eig.  die  nach  dcm  einteilen 
der  Planaten  die  Geschicke  bestimmen.” 

Compare  in  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  28,  and  the  meaning  in  Jud.  v.  30, 
2 Chron.  xxiii.  20,  Na.  ii.  6,  iii.  18,  Jer.  xxx.  21,  Neh.  iii.  5. 

ZDMG  V.  151. 

If  we  take  the  second  part  as  meaning  “astrologers,”  the  first  may 
be  a noun  after  the  analogy  of  “man”  in  the  phrase  “man  of  God” ; or,  it 
may  be  an  adjective,  as  in  the  phrase  “great  ones  of  the  earth.”  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  Assyrio-Babylonian,  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  are  all  partial  to  this 
kind  of  “compositions  of  words”  (See  Wright,  Arabic  Grammar,  II. 
196  f. ; Noldeke,  Syriac  Grammar,  pp.  161  f. ; Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Gram- 
matik,  pp.  191  f.). 
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bani,  “chief  of  the  builders”  (of  the  heavenly  houses),  or  of 
the  Sumerian  gal-du,  “chief  of  the  astrologers.”®® 

2.  (“firm,”  Ezra  vii.  23)  probably  connected  with 
the  Zend  darez.^’’  Used  nowhere  else. 

3.  NlTN  (Dan.  ii.  5),  is  derived  by  some  from  the  Avesta 
azda,  participle  of  az,  “to  desire,”  “to  demand”  or  “to 
go.”®*  In  the  Egypto- Aramaic  papyrus  No.  27.  8,  published 
in  Cowley’s  Aramaic  Papyri,  azd  has  the  meaning  “inquiry.” 
In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  root  is  used  a number  of 
times  in  the  sense  “to  go.”  In  Armenian  azd  means  “sug- 
gestion, admonition,  announcement,”  from  the  verb  azdem, 
“to  suggest,  inform,  publish.”  In  Dan.  ii.  5 it  may,  therefore, 
mean : “The  thing  is  published  or  proclaimed  by  me.”  This  is 
supported  by  the  phrase  used  by  Darius  Hystaspis  in  the 
Naks-i-Rustem  inscription  A 43,  45  adataiy  azda  bavatiy, 
“then  it  will  be  made  known.”  Compare  Behistun  §10,  naiy 
azda  abava,  “it  was  not  made  known.”®® 

4.  ]STily^nK  (Dan.  8).  In  new  Aramaic  only  in  Cant. 
R to  vii.  9.  Gr.  o-arpaTri;?,  Syr.  satrapes  or  satrapa,  found  in 
the  Syriac  Bible.  If  Daniel  (and  Esther)  were  composed  in 
Babylon,  or  Susa,  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  name  would  have  been  written  in  the  Bible  as  it  is.  If, 
however,  these  books  had  been  composed  in  or  about  Pales- 
tine in  the  2nd  century  b.c.,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  would  have  been  written  as  it  is.  It  is  certainly  impossible 
that  the  writer  of  Daniel  could  have  gotten  Ahashdarpan 
from  satrapes. The  Achaemenid  Persian  is  xsathrapavan\ 
Zend-Avesta,  shoithrapaiti;  New  Persian  sitrap  (?).®^  It  is 

By  reading  ard  instead  of  adr,  the  first  word  would  mean  “servant”; 
and,  as  ardekal  means  archi-tect,  ard-go^riya  would  mean  arch-astrol- 
oger, or  “chief  of  the  astrologers,”  an  Aramaic  equivalent  of  gal-bane. 
See  Studies,  Chap.  XVII. 

Justi,  p.  148. 

Justi,  pp.  14a,  150. 

Weissbach,  Keilinschriften  der  Achdmeniden,  pp.  14,  go. 

See  my  discussion  of  the  word  in  Investigation,  p.  79. 

The  compound  word  does  not  occur  in  Pahlavi.  We  find,  however, 
shatro,  “city,  country,  realm,"  the  Sanscrit  kshta,  “field"  ; and,  allso,  panok, 
“protection”  from  the  Zend  pa,  “to  protect,”  equal  to  Sanscrit  pane, 
“protecting.” 
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rendered  by  pahtha  in  the  Aramaic  recension  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  §38.  The  word  as  written  in  the  Scriptures  is  a 
correct  transliteration  of  the  Achaemenid  writing;  but  could 
not  possibly  have  originated  in  the  Greek,  nor  in  the  Zend, 
form  of  the  word. 

5.  W"iSD8  (Ezra  v.  8,  vi.  8,  12,  13,  vii.  17,  21,  26). 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  to  connect  this  word  with  the 
Armenian  sparem,  “to  complete,  to  finish,”®^  whence  with 
the  nominal  ending  na  we  get  the  meaning  “thoroughly,  to 
completion,”  a meaning  that  suits  all  the  passages  in  Ezra. 
In  Ezra  v.  8 it  is  translated  by  “fast”  in  the  A.V.  and  by 
“with  diligence”  in  the  R.V.  The  LXX  translate  it  by 
eViSe^foi/  in  v.  8 (Lucian:  iia^aXm  );  by  eVe/ieXw?  in 
vi.  8,  12,  13?;  by  eroifiax;  in  vii.  17,  21,  26;  the  Pesh.  ren- 
ders by  “great”  (?)  in  v.  8;  i<np23  (?),  “expense,”  vi. 
8;  “quickly”  in  vi.  12,  13;  “solicitously”  in  vii. 

17,  26;  “hastily”  in  vii.  21.  Jerome  renders  in  v.  8,  vi.  13  by 
diligenter,  in  vi.  8,  12,  vii.  17,  26  by  shtdiose;  by  absque  mera 
in  vii.  21.  The  English  versions  have  in  v.  8 A.V.  “fast,”  R.V. 
“with  diligence” ; vi.  8,  A.V.  “expenses.”  R.V.  “with  all 
diligence”;  vi.  12  A.V.  “with  sp>eed” ; R.V.  = vi.  8;  vi.  13, 
A.V.  “speedily,”  R.V.  = vi.  8;  vii.  17,  21,  26,  A.V.,  R.V. 
= vi.  13.  The  only  place  outside  Ezra  where  the  word  is 
found  is  in  an  inscription  on  a weight  from  Nerab  and  means 
“complete.”®®  Probably  it  means  a weight  as  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta  asperen-a,  defined  in  the  Pahlavi  version  as  being  as 
much  as  a The  Pahlavi  spor  means  “perfect,  com- 

plete.”®® 

6.  Dnst<  (Ezra  iv.  13).  Probably  = Bab.  appittinm, 
“suddenly.”®®  Others  = Zend  pattima,  “treasuries”  ( ?). 

7.  "1313  (Dan.  iii.  2,  3).  The  Aramaized  form  of  gizbar 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  except  in  the  Targum  to  Ecc.  ii.  7. 

Bedrossian,  p.  630. 

Lidzbarski  gives  the  meaning  ‘genauf  {Epigraphik,  p.  223).  See, 
also,  Gesenius-Brown. 

Justi,  p.  38a. 

®5  West,  p.  161. 

®®  Muss-Arnolt,  p.  840. 
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8.  “13T3  (“treasurer,”  Ezra  vii.  21:  Heb.,  i.  8),  Baby- 
lonian gancabaru^^  New  Persian  ganjwar.  Arm.  gantzawor. 
Syriac,  Targ.  to  Est.  x.  3,  and  both  Talmuds. 

9.  TJ5  (“treasure,”  Ezra  v.  17,  vi.  i,  vii.  20)  is  found, 
a'lso,  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  24  and  Es.  iii.  9,  iv.  7; 
and  with  the  Persian  ending  k m i Chr.  xxviii.  ii.  Also,  in 
the  Egyptian  papyri  xxvi.  4,  13,  (412  b.c.)  and  in  Ixix.  13. 
Also,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
as  is,  also,  the  contracted  Aramaic  form  gazza.  The  Targums 
to  the  Psalms  and  Hos.,  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch, 
have  the  form  gnz.  Esarhaddon  speaks  of  having  received  a 
thousand  gimzi  of  spices  from  Hazael  king  of  Arabia.®*  The 
Syriac  has  gazza  and  the  Mandean  genz.  The  Armenian  has 
the  word  gantz,  “treasure,”  the  verb  “to  treasure”  and  six 
derivatives.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Persian  of  Achaemenids, 
nor  of  the  Avesta,  and  appears  first  in  Pahlavi,  which  was 
written  under  the  Sassanians,®®  and  in  Persian  documents  in 
the  New  Persian  which  began  to  be  written  about  the  ninth 
century  a.d.  Why,  then,  do  commentaries  and  Hebrew  dic- 
tionaries persist  in  saying  that  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the 
Persian,  seeing  that  it  is  used  by  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  and  the 
author  of  Esther,  all  of  whom  lived  a thousand  years,  or 
more,  before  the  word  is  found  in  a Persian  document  ?^® 

10.  pm  (Dan.  vi.  19)  is  translated  by  iSeaf^ara  in 
Theodotian.  It  may  be  connected  with  the  Armenian  daha- 
mantz,  “meat.”^^ 

11.  m (Daniel  8,  Ezra  6).  In  Heb.  Dt.  xxxiii.  2,  Est.  20, 

Strassmaier,  Inschriften  von  Darius,  296.  2. 

KB.  n.  13 1.  See  Muss-Amolt,  in  loco. 

Ganjo,  “treasurer,”  according  to  West. 

^0  Both  the  Cylinder  and  brick  inscriptions  of  Cyrus  are  written  in 
Babylonian  cuneiform,  and  both  refer  to  events  in  Babylon.  The  earliest 
of  the  known  inscriptions  in  the  Persian  script  and  language  is  the 
Behistun  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  written  in,  or  soon  after,  522 
B.c.  The  last  of  these  inscriptions  comes  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III 
and  hence  cannot  be  earlier  than  359  nor  later  than  338  b.c.  ; for  he  be- 
gan to  reign  in  the  former  and  died  in  the  latter  year.  See  Weissbach, 
Keilinschriften  der  Achaemcniden. 

Bedrossian,  p.  132a. 
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Ezra  viii.  36.  Also  in  Syr.  and  the  Heb.  of  the  Bab.  Tal.  In 
the  Old  Persian  the  word  is  found  (once)  in  the  Behistun 
inscription  §8.  It  occurs  in  Armenian  also  in  the  form 
in  Avesta  dataf^  N.P.  dad.'’*’  Pahlavi,  dad.'”" 

12.  "iSm  (“judge,”  Dan.  iii.  2,  3).  In  N.Heb.  it  is  found 
in  the  commentary  to  Cant.  vii.  9,  where  it  is  explained  by  the 
Greek  word  for  “advocate.”  Hilprecht^®  found  databarri  or 
databari  in  tablets  Nos.  82,  83,  84,  107,  from  the  40th  and  41st 
years  of  Artaxerxes  I,  i.e.,  424-5  b.c.  This  databarri  is  evi- 
dently from  an  Old  Persian  word  not  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. In  New  Persian  we  find  dadar'’'’  as  a cognomen  of  God. 
In  Arm.  datcruor  means  “judge,”^®  as  also  the  Pahlavi  dato- 
bar.^^ 

13.  "I3in  (counsellor,”  Dan.  4).  This  word  may  be  Indo- 
Euroi>ean;  but  with  our  present  knowledge  it  seems  best  to 
connect  it  with  the  Babylonian  itbaru,  “friend.”  “Ex  syllaba 
13  coniicias,  persicae  originis  esse  hoc  vc.,  sed  in  quid  sig- 
nificet,  non  facile  dixeris.”®“ 

14.  Din  (“piece,”  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29)  occurs  also  in  Targ. 
to  the  Prophets,  Mandean,  and  the  Bab.  Talmud;  and  in 
Syriac,  which  has  a verb,  also,  derived  from  it.  The  Armenian 
has  the  noun  andam,  “piece.”®^  New  Persian®^  and  Pahlavi 
also.*® 

15.  *]‘*2an  (“chain,”  Dan.  v.  i,  16,  29)  = Syriac 

used  in  Onkelos  as  a rendering  of  T*13.  The  Greek  has 
fiovidKi]<;,  “armlet,  bracelet,  of  gold  worn  by  the  Persians.” 
The  Armenian  has  numyak,  “necklace,  collar.”®^  The  New 

■2  Id.  134. 

^^Justi,  153. 

Vullers. 

75  'West,  p.  10. 

Hilprecht,  Bab.  Exped.  IX.  28,  cf.  p.  9. 

’’’’  So  Vullers,  779&,  but  Richardson  gives  dadwar. 

Bedrossian,  p.  153. 

West,  p.  II. 

Geseni'Uis,  Thesaurus,  p.  365b. 

Bedrossian,  p.  28. 

*2  Vullers,  p.  128b ; Richardson,  p.  182a. 

West,  p.  33. 

Bedrossian,  p.  451. 
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Hebrew  has  manika,  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  has  it  in 
Gen.  x<lix.  22. 

16.  pT  (“time,”  Ezra  and  Dan.  passim)  is  more  nearly 
like  the  Armenian  sham,  “time,”*®  and  shamanak,  “season,” 
than  it  is  like  servan  in  Zend,  or  any  other  known  word  in 
Persian  except  the  Pahlavi  zaman,  also  written  daman.^^  The 
verb,  also,  is  to  be  compared  with  zhamanem,  “to  have 
time.”  There  are  about  fifty  derivatives  and  numerous  idio- 
matic phrases  with  these  words  in  Armenian.  The  noun  oc- 
curs in  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.T.  and  in  both  Talmuds,  in  all 
the  Targums  and  Samaritan.  The  verb  is  found  in  the  He- 
brew and  Aramaic  of  the  Bab.  Talmud,  and  in  Syriac,  Man- 
daic,  and  all  of  the  Targums ; and  the  noun  in  Eth.  and  Arab. 

17.  ^310  (Ezra  iv.  p)  cannot  have  been  a Persian  word 
inasmuch  as  old  Persian  and  Zend  did  not  have  an  Even  if 
we  took  it  over  from  a hypothetical  tarabara,  equivalent  to 
“beyond  the  river,”  it  would  be  an  unusual  change  from  Per- 
sian r to  Semitic  1.  There  are  none  such  in  the  transliterations 
of  the  Behistun  recensions.  Still,  this  may  be  an  exception.®* 

18.  Tl"i3  (“herald,”  Dan.  v.  29)  is  generally  regarded  as 

borrowed  from  the  Greek  This  is  supported  by  no 

proof  except  that  they  have  the  same  meaning.  The  Armen- 
ian karoz,  however,  has  the  same  sound,  form  and  meaning. 


Bedrossian,  p.  234. 

West,  p.  149. 

Vullers,  Gram.  Ling.  Pers.,  p.  48. 

The  transliteration  of  the  Persian  proper  names  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Aramaic  recension  of  the  Behistun  inscription  should  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  investigations  of  the  alleged  Persian  words  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  marvellous  with  what  accuracy  the  Babylonian  and 
Aramaic  recensions  transliterate  the  Persian  proper  names.  Thus,  Per- 
sian b is  always  b or  p in  Babylonian,  and  p is  always  p.  Persian  g is 
nearly  always  g,  a few  times  k ; d is  nearly  always  d,  sometimes  z,  s,  or  t ; 
t is  commonly  t,  sometimes  d or  t ; z is  always  z ; m is  always  m ; n is 
always  n ; r is  nearly  always  r (34  times)  and  twice  1 ; the  nasal  n is  mostly 
n,  sometimes  m ; and  so  on  with  the  other  letters  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  an  equivalent  in  the  English  alphabet.  If  we  keep  these  rules  in  mind 
and  make  the  proper  contraction  of  the  vowels  and  prefix  occasionally  a 
prosthetic  aleph  or  he,  we  can  arrive  at  an  Indo-European  original,  if 
such  exists,  with  some  degree  of  ease  and  certainty. 
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and  besides  is  a root  having  about  a dozen  derivatives.®®  If  it 
be  a borrowed  word,  why  not  derive  it  from  the  Hittite- 
Mitanni-Armenian  group  of  dialects?  Besides,  I can  find  in 
Dalman  and  Brockelmann  no  example  of  a Greek  k or  ks 
becoming  z in  Aramaic  or  Hebrew.  Greek  z is  originally 
equivalent  to  z in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  and  Greek  | to  ks.^^ 

19.  (“reward,”  Dan.  ii.  6,  v.  17).  As  to  the  origin 
of  this  word  I have  no  conjecture  to  express. 

20.  (“candlestick,”  Dan.  v.  5)  may  be  from  the 
Babylonian  nubn-rrii,  “top”  and  setu,  “side,  wall,”  = “top  of 
the  wall.” 

21.  (“letter,”  Ezra  iv.  18,  23,  v.  5:  Heb.  iv.  7,  vii. 
ii)  is  most  likely  from  the  Babylonian  ustani,  “to  copy,  an- 
nounce, repeat.”  It  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  papyrus  XVII.  3 
dated  428  b.c.®^  It  is  possible  that  the  New  Persian  niistan, 
“writing,”  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Babylonian. 

22.  (“dulcimer,”  Dan.  iii.  5,  10,  15)  is  gener- 

ally explained  as  the  Greek  crv/jLtjxovia.  The  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Textus  Receptus  has  a reading  (Dan.  iii.  10), 

corresponding  to  the  Greek  “pipe  or  tube.”  A word 

sMppinna  is  found  in  Babylonian  and  is  a synonym  of  ba’udu 
and  pahdti,  meaning  instrument  of  some  kind.  If  it  be  said 
that  suppinu,  as  the  name  of  a musical  instrument,  has  not 
been  found  in  Babylonian  or  early  Aramaic,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the  music  or  the 
musical  instruments  of  the  later  Babylonians  or  the  early 
Arameans;  but  the  Syriac  has  sippon,  “trumpet.”  The  He- 
brew of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  has  once  (Mg.  1, 71c) 

and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  symphoniain  in  Kel.  XI. 
6,  and  sipponia  in  Kel.  XVI.  8 and  also  in  Tosephta  Kel.  B. 
Mg.  I.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Midrash  Till,  to  Ps.  xii  as  sim- 
phonia.  But  simpon  commonly  stands  for  the  Greek  cr{<f)(ov, 
“pipe.”®® 

Bedrossian,  p.  747. 

But  Hebrew  z sometimes  is  transliterated  by  Greek  as  in  i Chron. 
i.  21,  37;  viii.  186;  Gen.  ii.  21. 

Cowley,  Aram.  Papyri. 

Compare  amphem  for  Heb.  hnppim  in  the  Greek  of  I Chr.  vii.  15. 
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23.  "1“1D  (“president,”  Dan.  vi.  5),  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Armenian  sarahakzem,  “to  serve  or  serve  together, 
whence  sarahakez,  “colleague,  vassal,  officer.”  It  is  found  in 
the  Targums  in  the  sense  of  “ruler.” 

24.  tyiOS  (“hosen,”  Dan.  Hi.  21).  The  Midrash  Rabbah  to 
Lamentations,  I.  i,  defines  it  as  a garment  on  one’s  legs,  i.e., 
breeches  or  trousers.®* 

25.  (“psaltery,”  Dan.  Hi.  5,  7,  10,  15)  is  com- 

monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  -^aXTripLov. 
This  involves  the  change  of  I to  n.  Why  may  it  not  come  from 
the  Babylonian  pisannit  which  probably  means  “pipe”?  Pi- 
sannu  is  a synonym  of  alallum,  a word  meaning  “music,”  or 
“reservoir.”  If  pisannu  be  taken  as  meaning  “pipe,”  pisan- 
terin  would  mean  “double-pipe”  as  the  word  is  interpreted  in 
the  Talmud.  For  the  construction  compare  City  ’’S,  “double 
portion,”®®  and  “double  footed.”®® 

26.  (“copy,”  Ezra  iv.  ii,  23,  v.  6.  In  Hebrew,  Ezra 
vH.  II ).  The  synonym  pC^nS  in  Est.  iii.  14,  iv.  8,  viii.  13, 
and  also  in  Armenian  pataschanP’’  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  Deut.  xvii.  18,  and  Targum  Jonathan  to  the  Proph- 
ets, Jos.  viii.  33,  Jer.  x.  ii,  and  in  Targ.  to  Ps.  lx.  i and  to 
2 Chr.  xxiv.  27.  In  Syr.  as  in  Jer.  viii.  22. 

27.  DJr.S  (Dan.  iii.  16,  iv.  14,  Ezra  iv.  17,  v.  7,  ii,  vi.  ii). 
In  Heb.  Est.  i.  20,  Ecc.  viii.  ii.  Found,  ailso,  in  Syriac,  Sa- 
maritan, Onkdos,  Targ.  J to  Pent,  and  Targ.  J on  Prophets. 
Same  word  in  Armenian  as  in  Hebrew.  Not  found  in  the 
Achaemenid  inscriptions,  nor  in  the  Avesta.  In  New  Persian 
the  form  is  pay-gram  or  payam.  In  Pahlavi  = petkham, 
“message,  mission.”®® 

28.  DlfV'p  or  D“inp  (“harp,”  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15).  It  seems 

Bedrossian,  p.  3080. 

Jdamdem  to  Gen.  iii.  23  explains  this  barkin  = ^paxKai,  braccae.  In 
the  passage  in  Lamentations  the  pattesh  is  said  to  be  worn  on  the  legs. 
See  Levy  and  Jastrow  in  locis. 

Deut.  xxi.  17,  2 Kgs.  ii.  3,  Zech.  xiii.  8. 

Stein,  Das  Verbum  der  Mischnasprache , p.  9. 

®^  Bedrossian,  p.  5Q8i). 

®8  West,  p.  III. 
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impossible  to  determine  to  what  country  and  language  this 
word  originally  belonged.  Homer  uses  kitharis.  On  account 
of  the  final  s,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Aramaic  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  than  vice  versa',  although  both  may  have 
borrowed  from  a common  original  source,  alien  to  both.  The 
thing  and  its  name  may  easily  have  travelled  from  Troy  to 
Babylon  in  the  course  of  400  years,  more  or  less. 

28.  n (“secret,”  Daniel  p)  occurs  also  in  Syriac,  in  Gen. 
xlix.  6,  in  Onkelos,  in  the  Targums  to  the  Prophets  and 
Hagiographa,  in  the  Bab.  Talmud  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
in  Mandean  and  Ahikar  141.  The  Armenian  word  eraz, 
“dream,”  was  probably  originally  the  same.®®  New  Persian 
rdz,  “secret.” 

Remarks  on  the  Aramaic  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

1.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Aramaic  literature  may  be 
divided  into  six  general  periods:  first,  the  Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian;  secondly,  the  Persian;  thirdly,  the  Greek;  fourthly, 
the  Graeco- Roman- Persian;  fifthly,  the  Arab-Turkish ; and 
sixthly,  the  Perso-Turkish. 

2.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  almost  every  document  in 
the  Aramaic  tongue  can  be  determined  as  to  time  and  locality 
of  authorship  by  the  foreign  words  present  in  it.  The  foreign 
words  of  the  earlier  periods  may  continue  to  occur  in  the  doc- 
uments of  the  later  periods ; but  there  are  foreign  words  of 
the  later  periods  not  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  earlier 
periods. 

3.  Note  that  in  the  first  three  of  the  above  given  divisions 
of  the  literature,  none  but  Assyrio-Babylonian  and  Hebrew- 
Phenician  foreign  words  are  found.  In  the  Persian  period, 
however,  we  see  that  the  foreign  vocables  are  Persian,  Baby- 
lonian, and  a small  number  of  Greek  commercial  terms,  ex- 
cept that  in  Egypt  the  papyri  have  also  a large  number  of 
Egyptian  words.  In  the  Greek  period,  the  Greek  proper  names 
and  common  terms  become  more  and  more  prevalent ; many 
Latin  names  appear;  Persian  and  Babylonian  words  disap- 


'Bedrossian,  p.  159;  Lagarde,  Gcsammelte  Abhandlungen,  p.  192. 
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pear  almost  entirely  from  documents  written  to  the  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  but  are  still  comparatively  numerous  in  those 
written  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates. 

4.  The  presence  of  Arabic  in  the  Nabatean  dialect,  almost 
to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  other  foreign  elements,  is  a 
further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  premises  that  the 
time  and  place  of  a document  can  be  determined  by  the  for- 
eign words  in  it.  The  documents  of  the  fifth  period  are  cor- 
rectly characterized  by  Arab  and  Turkish  among  new  foreign 
words  and  those  of  the  sixth  by  New  Persian,  Azerbaijan 
Turkish  and  Kurdish. 

5.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  no  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions from  any  country  which  were  written  between 
400  B.c.  and  100  B.C.,  except  perhaps  a couple  of  small  and 
imperfect  ones  from  Egypt. 

6.  No  Aramaic  inscription  of  any  date  from  Palestine  has 
as  yet  been  discovered. 

7.  Of  the  dialects  from  Palestine,  the  Syro-Palestinian 
has  no  Persian  words  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 
none  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
probably  only  two  found  there ; and  of  Babylonian  words  the 
Syro-Palestinian  has  only  about  nine  and  the  Samaritan 
about  three  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

8.  In  the  Nabatean  inscriptions,  mostly  found  in  a section 
extending  from  Damascus  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  foreign  words 
are  almost  all  Arabic,  except  the  Babylonian  names  of  the 
months. 

9.  In  Syro-Palestinian,  Palmyrene,  the  Targums  of  Onke- 
los,  Jerusalem,  Jonathan,  and  of  the  Prophets,  the  various 
translations  in  the  Hagiographa,  the  Talmud,  Mandean  and 
the  second  period  of  Syriac,  Greek  affords  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  foreign  words. 

10.  Assyrio-Babylonian  words  are  found  in  the  Aramaic 
documents  of  all  ages. 

11.  Persian  words  are  found  to  occur  frequently  in  the 
dialects  of  Egypt,  the  Jewish  Targums,  the  Talmud,  Man- 
dean,  and  Syriac  b,  c and  d. 
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12.  Latin  words  are  found  in  Palmyrene,  the  Targums  of 
Jerusalem  and  on  the  Hagiographa,  the  Talmud  and  Syriac 
h,  with  an  exceptional  occurrence  in  Onkelos,  Jonathan  to  the 
Prophets  and  Mandean. 

13.  Egyptian  words  characterize  only  the  papyri  from 
Egypt. 

14.  It  is  evident  that  the  Aramaic  of  Ezra  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  country  between  Egypt  and  Ecbatana  before 
the  Greek  conquest  of  that  part  of  Asia,  since  it  contains  no 
foreign  elements  except  Hebrew,  Babylonian  and  Persian. 

15.  The  most  common  of  foreign  words  are  proper  names; 
then  come  the  titles  of  governmental  and  religious  officials, 
objects  of  art  and  commerce,  names  of  plants  and  animals, 
scientific  and  philosophical  and  ecclesiastical  terms.  For  ex- 
ample, from  the  Assyrian  come  such  words  as  sagan,  “dep- 
uty,” pahath,  “governor”;  from  Persian,  satrap,  astabid, 
“dux” ; from  Greek,  hegemma,  “leader,”  efnskopos,  “bishop,” 
hyparch,  “ruler” ; from  Latin  comes,  “count,”  dux,  “duke,” 
magister,  “master”;  from  Arabic,  kalif,  “calif,”  xvazri, 
“vizier”;  from  Tatar,  kan. 

16.  Aside  from  the  names  of  the  kings,  only  three  of  the 
foreign  non-Semitic  words  found  in  Daniel  are  found  in  the 
Old  Persian  of  the  inscriptions  from  532  to  338  b.c.  three 
or  four  in  the  Avesta,^”^  of  which  three  are  the  same  as  three 
of  the  Old  Persian  words.  On  the  other  hand,  13  of  the 
allegedly  Old  Persian  words  are  to  be  found  in  Armenian,^®* 
of  which  two  are  met  with  in  Old  Persian,  one  in  Zend,  and 
three  to  five  in  New  Persian.  Only  one  of  the  so-called  Per- 
sian words  found  in  Daniel  is  not  present  in  Armenian. 
How  can  we  account  for  these  facts?  Only,  it  seems  to  me,  by 

100  Xo  wit,  ahashdarpan  “satrap,”  asda  “gone,”  and  doth  “law." 

Some  think  that  ’aptom  is  derived  from  the  Zend  pattima  “treas- 
uries.” 

102  To  wit,  gantz,  “treasure,”  gazbar  “treasuirer,”  pataschani  “copy,” 
pitgam  “word,”  sarak  “officer,”  zeman  “time,”  aspartta  “completely,” 
azda  “proclaimed,”  raz  “secret,”  haddam  “piece,”  hanianiak  “chain,” 
dath  “law,”  databar  “lawyer.” 

103  That  is,  the  word  for  “satrap.” 
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supposing  that  the  Arameans  were  in  contact  with  the  Ar- 
menians and  other  Indo-European  tribes,  as  we  know  that 
they  were  with  the  Medes,  who  preceded  the  Persians  in  the 
march  from  the  east  into  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Semitic  possessions  in  Western  Asia.^®'*  If  we  can  believe  that 
the  Hittites  and  the  Mitanneans  spoke  a language  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  Aram- 
eans were  commingled  with  the  Indo-Europeans  from  before 
the  time  of  Moses. For  the  Amarna  letters  show  us  that  the 
Hittites,  Mitanneans  and  Arzawans  were  fighting  one  another 
and  contending  also  against  the  Aramean  tribes,  Suki,  Suti, 
and  Ahlamu  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  at  thetime  when  these 
letters  were  written.^®®  From  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
on  we  have  mention  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  of  Ar- 
menians, Medes,  Cimmerians,  Scythians,  and  other  Indo- 
European  tribes^®^ ; and  from  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  records 
we  learn  that  Assyria  was  conquered  by  the  Medes  in  or  about 
612  B.c.^®*  and  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  539  b.c.^®®  Israelites  were 
settled  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  as  early  as  about  720  b.c./^® 

1®*  “Apres  la  destruction  du  royaume  d’Assyrie,  la  tribu  de  Manda 
conquit  I’Osrhoene.”  So  Pognon  in  his  comments  on  the  Nabonidus  in- 
scription of  Eski-Harran.  Further,  he  says:  “La  population  assyrienne 
de  Harran  finit  par  perdre  sa  langue  et  par  se  confondre  avec  les  popula- 
tions Aremeennes  des  environs.”  These  Mandeans  were  'Indo-Europeans, 
probably  a tribe,  or  tribes,  of  the  Medes.  See  Pognon,  Insc.  Semit.  de  la 
Syrie,  etc.  I,  1-14. 

105  See  Kraeling,  Aram  and  Israel,  and  Witzel,  Hethitische  Keilin- 
schriftenkunde. 

i®6  See  the  references  to  all  of  these  tribes  and  nations  in  the  glossaries 
of  Winckler’s  and  Knudtzon’s  editions  of  the  Amarna  letters. 

1®^  See  the  best  description  of  the  connection  of  these  tribes  with  the 
Assyrians  in  Streck’s  Assurbanipal,  I,  cclxxxv,  for  the  Armenians ; ccclv, 
for  the  Medes ; ccclxxi,  for  the  Cimmerians  and  Scythians. 

1®*  See  Pognon’s  Eiski-Harran  inscription  in  his  work  cited  in  note  104; 
also,  Streck,  Assurbanipal.  cdviii,  f. 

^®®  See  K.B.  Ill,  II,  120-136,  and  Weissbaoh,  Keilinschriften  der 
Achaemeniden,  1-8.  The  year  539  is  determined  by  means  of  the  con- 
tract tablets. 

11®  In  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (Pul)  2 Kings  xv.  29,  many  Israel- 
ites were  taken  captive  and  settled  in  Assyria  about  750  b.c.  In  2 Kings 
xviii.  II,  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Assyria  (whom  we  know  from  Is.  xx. 
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and  Persians  probably  in  Anshan,  a part  of  Elam,  about  640 
B.c/“  During  all  of  the  long  period  of  time  from  about  1800 
B.c.  to  539  B.C.,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Arameans  were  in 
contact  with  Indo-Europeans,  and,  especially  in  the  later 
part  of  the  period,  under  subjection  to  these  foreign  rulers  of 
alien  language  and  government.”*  And  of  all  these  foreign 
and  closely  related  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  family,  the 
Armenians,  like  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, have  alone  been  preserved  as  a people  with  a language 
comparatively  free  from  the  influx  of  foreigpn  words.  It  is 
owing  to  this,  most  probably,  that  the  Armenian  dictionary 
gives  words  in  a dialect  which  is  the  nearest  and  most  anal- 
ogous to  the  language  from  which  the  Aramaic  dialect  in 
which  Daniel  is  written  borrowed  the  foreign  vocables  which 
have  hitherto  been  generally  designated  as  Persian.  And 
since  the  modern  Armenian  is  the  living  language  most 
closely  connected  in  locality,  and  probably  in  vocabulary  and 
pronunciation,  with  the  ancient  Hittite  and  Mitannean  on  the 
one  side  and  with  the  ancient  Median  on  the  other,”*  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  Aramean  tribes  may  have  borrowed  such 
terms  as  we  find  in  such  a relatively  large  number  in  the 
Aramaic  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  the 
above  discussion,  that  these  words  may  have  been  borrowed 
long  before  the  time  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus. 

17.  It  is  a striking  fact  that  only  one  of  all  these  foreign 
words  found  in  Daniel  and  Ezra  occurs  in  Palestinian  Syriac, 
that  is,  the  word  rds,  “secret  or  mystery,”  as  in  Mark  iv.  7 ; 
and  that  only  three  are  found  in  the  Aramaic  of  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch,  that  is,  pithgam  and  the  verb  and  noun  ]12T, 


I to  have  been  Sargon)  carried  away  the  prisoners  captured  in  Samaria 
and  settled  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gizan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes. 

m This  is  probably  the  year  in  which  Susa  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  Aissurbanipal  and  the  whole  land  of  Elam  desolated.  Streck,  Assur- 
banipal,  I.  cccxlv. 

See  besides  works  mentioned  above  Winckler,  History  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  p.  206,  213,  et  al. 

See  Wetzel,  Heilt.  Keilinschriften,  p.  x. 
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“time”  and  “appoint.”  Raz  is  not  found  in  Old  Persian,  nor 
in  Zend  and  New  Hebrew ; but  it  occurs  in  Armenian,  Syriac, 
Mandean,  Egypto-Aramaic,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos,  of 
Jonathan  to  the  Prophets,  and  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  in 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud.  It  aflfords,  therefore,  no  evidence 
as  to  the  time  or  place  of  a document.  Zenidn,  “time,”  is 
found  in  Pahlavi  but  does  not  occur  in  Old  Persian,  and  is 
written  zrz'an  in  Zend.  The  New  Persian  form  zanmn  is  al- 
most certainly  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  It  occurs,  also,  in 
Ethiopic,  Nabatean,  the  Biblical  Hebrew,^^®  Mandean,  the  New 
Hebrew  of  both  Talmuds  and  the  Aramaic  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  and  in  the  Targums  of  Onkdos  and  Jerusalem  to 
the  Pentateuch,  Jonathan  to  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Targum 
to  the  Hagiographa.  The  verb  occurs  in  Biblical  Hebrew, 
Armenian,  Syriac,  Mandean,  in  the  Hebrew  of  both  Talmuds, 
and  in  all  the  Aramaic  Targums.  Pitgam,  “word,”  occurs 
in  Armenian,  Biblical  Hebrew, Syriac,  and  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos,  Jerus.  on  Pent.,  Jonathan  on  Prophets;  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  as  an  unknown  word  only  to  be  ex- 
plained.^'* 

18.  Another  striking  fact  is  that  in  Egypto-Aramaic  only 
two  common  terms  occur,  -which  are  found  also  in  Daniel,  to 
wit : ganz,  “treasure,”  azda,  “gone” ; and  that  in  Nabatean  we 
find  only  one  such  word,  i.e.,  zeman,  “time” ; and  in  Palmy- 
rene, not  a single  word. 

19.  In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  there  are  nine"*  of  the 
Indo-European  words  or  roots  found  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  of 
which  all  appear  also  in  Armenian,  but  not  one  in  Old  Persian, 
and  only  seven  in  New  Persian.'^* 

Also  written  davtan  (West  in  loco). 

Est.  ix.  27,  31 ; Ecc.  iii.  i ; Ne.  ii.  6. 

Ezra  X.  14,  Ne.  x.  35,  xiii.  31. 

Ecc.  viii.  II,  Est.  i.  20. 

See  Levy  (Chald.)  IV.  154a.  He  cites  from  Meg.  cxi. 

These  words  are  hadddm  “piece,”  seman  “time,”  zimmen  “to  ap- 
point,” karoz  “voice”  (?),  akraz  “to  call,”  manika  “chain,”  sarak  “of- 
ficer,” patgam  “word,”  ganaz  “to  treasure.” 

120  These  words  are  ganz  “treasure,”  ganzwar  “treasurer,”  raz 
“secret,”  andam  “piece,”  dad  “law,”  dadar  “judge”  (or  God),  and  peigam 
or  pai-gram  for  patgam  “word.” 
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20.  In  the  Palestinian  Talmud  there  are  only  three  of  these 
words  of  the  documents  written  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  twelve. 

21.  The  presence  of  three  or  four  Greek  words  in  the 
Aramaic  of  Daniel  has  long  been  advanced  as  a convincing 
argument  for  the  late  date  of  the  book  (2nd  cty.).  It  has  been 
pointed  out  above  that  none  of  these  words  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  to  be  Greek.  But  even  if  this  could  be  done 
it  would  be  very  far  from  establishing  the  late  date  and  Pal- 
estinian origin  of  Daniel.  There  are  at  least  three  ways  by 
which  Greek  words  may  have  been  taken  to  Babylon  before 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  wit : by  commerce,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
slaves.  In  the  year  630  b.c.  the  Greeks  founded  the  city  of 
Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea  from  which  they  carried  on  a good 
caravan  trade  with  the  Euphrates  Valley. Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  ruled  over  the  Greeks  of  Miletus  and  other  Greek 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  Aegean,  and  this  same 
Gyges  was  subject  to  the  great  Assyrian  king  Ashurbanipal 
who  reigned  from  668  to  628  b.c.^^®  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria, 
has  left  at  Citium  an  inscription  in  which  he  tells  us  fre- 
quently that  he  had  conquered  (in  700  b.c.)  seven  kings  of 
Cyprus^^*  belonging  to  the  Greeks.  Ashurbanipal  mentions 
the  names  of  ten  kings  of  Cyprus  who  joined  him  in  his  at- 
tack on  Egypt  in  668  b.c.^^®  Most  of  these  kings  have  Greek 
names.  Sennacherib  in  his  Tarsus  inscription^^®  and  Aby- 
denus^^^  and  Polyhistor^^®  tell  us  of  battles  by  sea  and  land 


To  wit : gadbar  “treasurer,”  zeman  “time”  and  karoz  “crier,”  all 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  also  in  Armenian. 

122  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  XXV.  149. 

12s  K.  B.  II.  172;  also  Streck,  Assurbcmipal  II.  21. 

12*  K.  B.  II.  74,  Winckler,  Sargon. 

125  Streck,  Assurbanipal  I.  ccclxx. 

128  Cuneiform  Texts,  &c.,  p.  xxvi. 

121  Abydenus  (268  rc.)  says  that  Sennacherib  defeated  and  sank  a 
Grecian  fleet  upon  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  See  Cory,  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  63. 

128  Polyhistor  (a.d.  150)  says  that  Sennacherib  marched  against  the 
Greeks  who  had  made  a hostile  descent  upon  Cilicia  and  overthrew  them 
and  erected  a statue  of  himself  with  an  inscription  on  it  in  Chaldean 
characters,  id.  62. 
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won  by  the  Assyrians  over  the  Cilicians  and  their  allies  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the  conquered  to  Assyria.  As 
early  as  the  Saite  dynasty  the  Greeks  served  in  the  armies  of 
Egypt  and  had  commercial  settlements  in  lower  Egypt. 
Greek  inscriptions  are  found  at  Abu  Simbel  coming  from  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  Psammetichi  in  the  7th  century  b.c.^®® 
Besides,  Ashurbanipal  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are  said  to  have 
had  Greek  mercenaries  in  their  armies.^®^  These  soldiers 
would  almost  certainly  have  their  music,  like  the  Jewish 
captives  in  Babylon,  who  hanged  their  harps  upon  the  wil- 
lows. And  since  Greece  was  in  their  time  the  land  of  song,“* 
we  can  be  sure  that  her  musicians  and  their  instruments 
would  find  their  way  to  the  luxurious  court  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  into  its  public  functions.  That  the  Babylonians 
had  music  at  their  court  ceremonies  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  accession  of  Nabunaid  where  we  are  told  that 
they  sang:  “Father  of  the  land!  There  is  none  like  him.”^^® 
We  may  be  sure  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  have  the  best 
band  of  musicians  that  the  world  could  give.  Lastly,  we  know 
that  in  those  times  of  slavery  the  young  women  captives  as 
well  as  males  were  trained  as  musicians,^®*  just  as  later  in  the 
times  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Nights.^®®  Greek  slaves 
would  naturally  use  Greek  instruments  with  Greek  names, 

^29  See  Petrie,  History  of  Egypt,  III.  328-330,  Breasted,  History  of 
Epypt)  P-  399.  The  latter  says : “Greek  settlers  had  been  coming  to  Egypt 
from  the  8th  century  b.c.  The  armies  of  Egypt  who  opposed  Esarhaddon 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  were  composed  largely  of  Greeks.”  Pp.  389,  407,  415. 

See  Lepsius,  Denkmaler  mis  Aegypten  und  Aethiopien,  Vlth  Ab- 
theiiung,  plate  98.  There  are  about  20  Greek  proper  names  and  about  a 
dozen  common  terms. 

In  668  B.C.,  ten  kings,  most  of  whom  have  Greek  names,  joined 
Ashurbanipal’s  expedition  against  Egypt.  In  659  b.c.  we  find  a Greek  a 
captain  in  Ashurbanipal’s  army,  and  another  one  a shalshii.  See  Streck, 
Assurbanipal,  p.  787,  and  Johns,  Deeds  and  Documents  I.  159;  K.  B.  II. 
240.  Nutimenides,  the  brother  of  Pittacus,  is  said  to  have  served  in  the 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strabo:  XIII.  2). 

1**  Polybius,  IV.  20. 

1**  Langdon,  Neubab.  Konigsinschriften,  p.  276. 

1**  Becker,  Charicles  245. 

135  Passim. 
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and  their  names  would  pass  on  into  the  language  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  played.^*®  No  terms  are  more  fre- 
quently borrowed  by  a language  than  those  denoting  musical 
instruments.^®^  Thus  in  English  we  have  borrowed  organ, 
lyre,  and  cither  (zither),  guitar,  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Greek;  piano-forte,  spinet,  violin,  violoncello,  piccolo, 
cornet,  trombone  and  others  from  the  Italian;  and  lately, 
ukelele  from  the  Hawaiian.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  Arameans 
who  were  the  merchants  and  intermediaries  of  commerce 
in  Western  Asia  from  the  yth  to  the  4th  century  b.c.,  may 
easily  have  adopted  the  Greek  names  of  musical  instruments 
into  the  language.^®*  Schrader’s  argument  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  these  instruments  have  not  been  found  in 
the  Babylonian  records  breaks  down  when  we  find  that  no 
names  of  any  musical  instruments  in  any  language  have  been 
found  in  the  Babylonian  records,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Dic- 
tionaries of  Tallquist  and  Langdon.^®®  The  stilted  language 
of  the  later  Babylonian  documents  did  not  admit  of  new  or 


^^36  For  the  use  of  foreign  names  for  foreign  musical  instruments, 
even  in  Greek,  see  Muss-Arnolt,  Semitic  Words  in  Greek  and  Latin,  pp. 
127-129. 

The  borrowing  of  the  names  of  musical  instruments  was  common 
also  with  the  Greeks.  Thus,  the  nablos  of  Sophocles  is  the  nebel  of  the 
Old  Testament ; the  sambuke  of  Aristotle  is  the  sabbeka  of  Daniel ; the 
tympanon  of  Herodotus  is  the  tuppanu  of  the  Assyrians;  the  kinyra 
is  the  kinnor  of  the  Hebrews ; the  siren  and  syrinx  of  Homer  are  prob- 
ably of  Semitic  origin  (see  Levy,  Semitische  Fremdworter  in  Gricchis- 
chen,  Muss-Arnolt,  Semitic  Words  in  Greek  and  Latin;  Thumb,  Greek 
Grammar,  p.  108;  Thackeray,  Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek, 
p.  34).  B&hl  {Die  Sprache  der  Amarnabriefe , p.  20,  note)  suggests  that 
there  may  be  Greek  words  in  the  Amarna  letters.  There  are  at  least  22 
Persian  common  terms  in  Herodotus  and  scores  of  Medo-Persian  proper 
names  (see  Professor  John  D.  Davis  in  the  W.  R.  Harper  Memorial 
Volume). 

138  Thus  Syriac  transliterates  lyre,  cithara,  et  al. 

139  In  the  German  translation  of  Langdon’s  great  work  on  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  royal  inscriptions,  there  is  a complete  glossary  and  an  ade- 
quate concordance  of  the  words  in  the  inscription.  Tallquist  prepared  a 
similar  dictionary  for  the  contract  tablets  of  the  age  of  Nabunaid  (Die 
Sprache  der  Contracte  Nabunaids). 
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foreign  words/^  Besides,  this  part  of  Daniel  is  not  written  in 
Babylonian  but  in  Aramaic.  That  these  names  of  musical  in- 
struments are  not  mentioned  in  the  Egypto-Aramaic  and  the 
other  pre-Christian  Aramaic  has  no  bearing  upon  their  use 
in  Daniel,  inasmuch  as  no  mention  of  either  music  or  musical 
instruments  is  made  in  any  of  them. 

22.  Judged  by  the  above  criteria  and  evidence,  the  foreign 
words  in  Daniel  point  to  Babylonia  as  the  provenance  of  the 
Aramaic  portions  at  least,  since  it  has  more  Babylonian 
words  than  Persian,  and  no  Egyptian  or  Latin  words.  The 
possible  presence  in  it  of  three  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  which  has  led  so  many  scholars  to  believe  that  the 
book  must  have  been  written  in  the  Greek  period,  does  not, 
as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  warrant  the  late  dating  of  the 
book.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  language  to  show  that  it 
was  written  in  Palestine.  For,  first,  there  is  no  inscription  in 
writing  of  any  kind  in  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine  (see  Nos.  5, 
6 supra)  to  bear  witness  to  the  supposition  that  the  work  was 
written  there ; and  the  testimony  of  the  Samaritan  dialect  and 
of  the  Syro-Palestinian  (see  No.  7 supra)  is  decidedly 
against  it.  Secondly,  it  is  the  only  work  of  any  length  written 
in  Aramaic,  wherein  the  majority  of  the  foreign  words  are 
Babylonian.  The  Egypto-Aramaic,  Ezra  and  Daniel,  pur- 
jXDrting  to  have  been  written  from  539  to  400  b.c.,  all  have 
a comparatively  large  number  of  both  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian words.  Daniel  has  three  or  four  Greek  words,  and  the 
Egyptian  papyri  one  common  Greek  term  occurring  a number 
of  times,  and  another  occurring  once,  and  about  a dozen  Greek 
proper  names.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  proper  mixture  of 
Persian,  Greek  and  Babylonian,  is  found  in  Mandean,  Syriac, 
the  Jewish  Aramaic  Targums  and  the  Aramaic  parts  of  the 
Talmud.  We  are  entitled  to  assume  that  this  will  be  true  of 
Daniel  also. 

23.  In  conclusion  from  the  facts  stated  in  Nos.  16  to  22 

140  Excepting  the  proper  names  Seleucus,  Antiochus,  Stratonice,  and 
Macedonian,  there  are  no  foreign  words  in  the  Babylonian  text  of  the 
inscription  of  Antiochus-Soter  (280-260  b.c.).  See  K.B.  III.  II.  136. 
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above,  it  seems  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the  Aramaic 
parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  were  more  probably  written  east 
of  the  Euphrates  than  in  or  about  Palestine.  Eor,  let  it  be 
observed  and  emphasized,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
in  existence  to  show  that  Aramaic  documents  like  those  con- 
tained in  Daniel  and  Ezra  could  at  any  time  whatever  have 
been  written  in  or  about  Palestine,  or  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Euphrates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  leads  to  the 
probability  that  these  documents  were  written  in  or  about 
Babylon,  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  under  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  b.c.  ; and  to  the  certainty  that 
they  were  written  before  the  time  of  the  Greek  conquests 
under  Alexander. 

Foreign  Words  in  Biblical  Hebrew 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  foreign  words  in 
the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  second  main  topic  of  this  article,  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  foreign  words  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. First  of  all  a complete  list  of  these  words  will  be  given 
arranged  according  to  their  occurrence,  book  by  book,  in  the 
Old  Testament.  These  words  are  classified  according  to  their 
respective  origins  as  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  classification  agrees  in  the  main  with  the 
derivations  found  in  the  Gesenius-Brown  Lexicon.  Where 
such  is  not  the  case,  attention  is  called  to  this  fact  in  a foot- 
note. The  proper  names  are  listed  simply  in  their  standard 
English  form  {e.g.,  Sennacherib)  ; but  in  the  case  of  common 
terms  the  Hebrew  is  added  in  a parenthesis  to  avoid  any  un- 
certainty as  to  the  word  referred  to.  The  list  will  be  followed 
by  general  and  also  detailed  discussions  of  the  bearing  of 
these  data  upon  the  dates  of  the  Old  Testament  books. 

The  Foreign  Words,  Book  by  Book 

Genesis.  Babylonian : Adam,  Abel,  Methusaleh,  Amraphel, 
Chedorlaomer,  Tidal,  Abram,  Sara,  Babel,  Erech,  Ur,  Har- 
ran,  Havilah,  Calah,  Padan,  Nineveh,  Eden,  Shinar ; to  cover 
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with  pitch  ( ),  pitch  ( “IS!)),  cherub  oven  (“HJri) 

to  dwell  ( ^3T),  flood  (^120).  Sumerian:  Arioch,  Gihon, 
Pishon,  Hiddekel;  gopher-wood  ("iS3),  cereal  canal 

(is  Egyptian:  Asenath,  Hagar,  Potiphar,  Potiphera, 
Pharoah,  Pikol(?),  Zaphnath-Paaniah,  On,  Cush(?), 
Goshen;  pasture  (ins  ),  ark  kind  ( Doubt- 

ful: Canaan;  bdellium,  to  create  ( S12  Arabic:  many  of 
the  proper  names  in  Gen.  x and  in  the  genealogies,  are  prob- 
ably Arabic. 

Exodus.  Babylonian:  charioteer  (5^''^^^),  tablet  ( ),  eu- 
nuch ( D'lD  ) , measure  ( icn  ) , cherub  ( 2113  ) . Egyptian : 
Phinehas,  Pithom,  Raamses,  Pihahiroth,  Migdol  (?),  Shur 
( ?) ; pitch  (ilST),  slime  span  (niT),  magician 

reed  (C)1D),  shittim-wood 

Leviticus.  Egyptian:  shoddy  measure  (ian)« 

Numbers.  Babylonian:  necromancer  (31S),  measure 
(icn).  Egyptian:  Zoan;  melon  ( nia3S  ),  aloes  (^“S)» 
Arabic:  some  of  the  prop>er  names  in  the  wanderings. 


word  is  the  Sumerian  se  (corn  or  cereal)  = Bab.  seu  (grain), 
often  in  inscriptions  of  Hammurabi’s  time.  See  King,  Letters  etc.  of 
Hammurabi,  III,  p.  291,  and  Delitzsch,  Sum.  Sprachlehre,  p.  136. 

1*2  Ed  is  a Sumerian  word  meaning  “canal”  or  “river.”  In  King,  Tablets 
of  Creation,  it  appears  as  a “determinative”  before  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ; and  in  Letters  etc.  of  Hammurabi  frequently  before  the  name 
of  a canal. 

The  word  tebah  (ark)  is  probably  the  Eg>q)tian  tept  (boat). 

All  doubt  about  the  Egyptian  origin  of  this  word  was  removed  by 
Gardiner  in  his  article  in  the  PSBA  (Vol.  XXXVIII.  181).  He  shows 
that  mini  (kind)  was  used  in  Egyptian  documents  as  early  as  the  XIXth 
dynasty.  It  occurs  also  in  Coptic.  See  Peyron,  p.  99. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  derivation  of  bdra’  “to  create”  is  the 
Sumerian  ba-ru.  It  is  translated  three  times  in  the  Creation  Tablets  by 
the  Babylonian  ibtani  (to  make),  used  of  mankind,  beasts  and  herbs 
(King,  Sum.  Tablets  of  Creation,  p.  134) ; and  it  occurs  frequently  in 
the  sense  of  “build”  or  “form”  in  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  the 
First  Dynasty. 

On  hemer  (slime)  and  zepheth  (pitch)  see  “Eissay  on  Egyptian 
Words  in  the  Pentateuch”  by  Canon  Cook  in  the  Speaker’s  Commentary 
on  Exodus,  pp.  476-492. 

See  Studies,  p.  377. 
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Deuteronomy.  Babylonian:  demon  diamond 

( ) ; Hittite ? : law  ( m)  Arabic : Di  Zahah}*^ 

Joshua.  Arabic : Eshtaol,  Eshtemoa. 

Judges.  Dagon(?),  Chemosh(?),  Kushan-Rishathaim 
(?),  Timnath-heres(  ?),  Ashtaroth(  ?),  Eshtaol,  Lord 
( pD  is  either  Babylonian  (sarrani)  or  Philistine. 

Ruth.  (No  foreign  words.) 

Samuel.  Temple  ( = Sumerian  e-gal,  “great 
house.” 

Kings.  Assyrian:  Tiglath-Pileser  (Pul),  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Sharezer,  Anamelek,  Sepharvaim, 
Succoth-Benoth,  Beth-Zakuth,  Nibhaz,  Nisroch,  Gozan, 
Cutha,  Chabor;  Tartan,  Rab-Shakeh,  Rab-saris,  governor 
( nn£  ),^®^  deputy  ( |3D  ),^®*  treasure  ( nri33  ),^“®  constellation 
( m^T!3  ).  Babylonian:  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  Bala- 
dan,  Merodach-Baladan ; mina  (“30).  Egyptian:  Shishak, 
Tahpenes,  So,  Tirhakeh,  Necho,  Syene.  Phenician  and  Ara- 
mean:  Hiram,  Jezebel,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Bui  (month),  Rimmon, 
Hazael,  Hadadezer.  Sanscrit  or  doubtful : ape  ( rjlp  ) pea- 
cock nm  ),"”  ivory  ( □■’on"jty).“® 

Isaiah.  Assyrian : Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Bala- 
dan,  Merodach-Baladan,  Nebo.  Bel,  Tel-asar,  Lilith;  treasure 
(m03),  abundance  ( TT  ) deputy  ( pD  ).  Egyptian:  Noph 

Dath  is  possibly  the  Babylonian  ditti  for  dinti  (judgment,  decision). 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  it  with  the  homonymous 
Persian  word  (cf.  p.  195,  supra)  which  occurs  in  the  late  'books. 

Di-sahab  means  “possessor  or  place  of  gold.”  See  Lane,  p.  984,  and 
Wright,  Arabic  Grammar,  I'l,  203. 

150  The  word  same  (lords)  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian 
sarrani  (kings). 

151  See  p.  190,  supra. 

152  See  p.  189,  supra. 

153  See  Zimmern,  Akkadische  Fremdwbrter,  p.  8. 

i®!' Probably  from  Sanscrit  kapi  (Burnouf,  p.  140a). 

155  Probably  from  Sanscrit  ta  (tail)  and  ka  (peacock).  Cf.  Burnouf, 
pp.  132,  281. 

'^^^Hab  (elephant)  = Sanscrit  ibha  (Burnouf,  p.  89b,  “whence  perhaps 
cA-e</>as  with  the  Semitic  article  al")  ; or  = Egyptian  ’ab  (Budge,  Read- 
ing Book,  p.  371). 
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(Memphis),  Hanes;  pitch  (riST),  girdle  (nTS).  Persian: 
Cyrus.^” 

Jeremiah.  Babylonian:  Samgar-Nebo,  Sarsechim.  Ner- 
gal,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Neboshazban,  Bel,  Merodach,  Merath- 
aim(  officer  ( "IDSD  governor  ( nns  ),  deputy ( po). 
Egyptian:  Noph  (Memphis),  Hophra,  Tahi>enes,  Necho. 

Lamentations.  (No  foreign  words.) 

Ezekiel.  Babylonian:  Gog,  Koa,  Shoa,  Tammuz  (as  name 
of  month),  wing  ( C]3S  ),  garments  ( gift  ( pJ)* 

Egyptian:  Syene,  Pibeseth. 

Hosea.  Assyrian:  Jareb,  Shalman;  temple  (^STI  ).  Egyp- 
tian: Memphis  (f]S  ). 

Amos.  Assyrian:  Chiiin  (IT’S  ) = kaimanu  (Saturn). 

Jonah.  Phenician:  boat-swain  (^3n  21). 

Nahum.  Babylonian:  officer  (IDStD  ).  Egyptian:  Amon. 

Zechariah.  Babylonian:  Zerubbabel,  Hadad-Rimmon, 
Kisliu,  Shebet ; pupil  ( H22  ) , corner  ( n'll ) . Persian : Darius. 

Haggai.  Persian : Darius. 

Malachi.  Assyrian : governor  ( ms  ) . 

Joel,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah  : (No 
foreign  words) . 

Psalms.  Babylonian:  diamond  (‘2^''2^n),  gold  (pin), 
corner  ( n**!! ) . Egyptian  : Egypt  ( nn  ) , aloe  ( ) . 

Proverbs.  Babylonian:  gold  (pm).  Egyptian:  aloe 
(^n«). 

Canticles.  Babylonian : workman  ( pS ) , timbers 

(mi2  Indo-European:  nut  (T13N),  palankeen 

( jl'ISN  ) nard  ( 11J  ) , garden  ( D11S  ) 

1®"  See  Excursus  on  Cyrus  at  end  of  article,  pp.  246  f. 

A name  for  Babylon.  Fdk.  Delitzsch  thinks  it  = Bab.  Marratim,  the 
land  by  the  nar  Marratu,  or  bitter  river.  According  to  another  etymology 
the  word  is  Hebrew  and  means  “double  rebellion.” 

An  old  Sumerian  combination  of  tup  (tablet)  and  sar  (writer). 

160  May  be  compared  with  the  Babylonian  giilinu.  See  Muss-Arnolt,  in 
loco. 

1*1  Probably  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  berati  (timbers). 

Burnouif  (p.  400)  gives  the  word  paryan(y)  ka  as  meaning  literally 
“bed.”  If  the  word  and  thing  came  from  India,  at  what  better  time  than 
that  of  Solomon  could  it  have  come?  That  was  the  time  at  which  the  other 
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Ecclesiastes.  Babylonian ; wealth  ( D3J ) , free  men,  nobles 
( D’’‘in  Indo-European:  garden  (Dl“iS),  time  ( pT), 
word  ( D5riS ) 

Daniel.  Babylonian  and  Sumerian : Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel- 
shazzar, Babel,  Shinar,  Elam,  Ulai,  Mede,  Grecia,  Chaldean, 
Shushan,  Hiddekel,  Ashpenaz,  Amelsar(?),  Shadrach, 
Meshach ; temple,  palace  ( ^3'n  ) , sorcerer  ( ) , fortress 
(nT3).  Persian:  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes(?);  colonnade 
(pSS),^®®  princes  (DTi"iS  ).  Various:  portion  ( 33ns 
magician  ( DDin  ) , fine  gold  ( TS1X  ) , Greeks  ( DTlD  ) . 

possibly  Sanscrit  words  for  elephant,  peacock  and  ape  came.  Or,  it  may 
have  come  easily  at  that  time  from  the  Hittites,  the  forerunners  and  first 
cousins  of  the  Armenians,  seeing  that  words  from  the  proper  root  in 
Armenian  mean  divan,  throne,  etc.  The  prosthetic  aleph  in  Hebrew 
would  suit  the  derivation  from  the  Armenian  as  well  as  from  Greek  or 
Sanscrit.  Again,  Hrozny  in  his  Sprache  der  Hittiter  gives  a verb  pawar, 
‘M;o  bear,”  “draw,”  etc. 

Pardes  (paradise,  garden,  park)  = Bab.  pardisu  (Cyr.  212.3,  written 
in  535  B.C.).  Commonly  assumed  to  be  from  Greek  TrapaSao-osr  first  used 
by  Xenophon  of  the  parks  of  the  Persian  kings  after  his  retreat,  400  b.c. 
May  be  connected  with  the  Zend  pairidaeza,  “Umhaufung”  (Justi,  p. 
i8oa)  ; but  more  likely  with  Armenian  partez,  “garden”  (Bedrossian,  p. 
6rib).  Armenian  has  also  words  from  the  same  radicals  for  gardener  and 
gardening. 

(free  man,  noble).  A word  with  the  same  radicals  is  used  in  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  for  a husband,  and  the  feminine  for  a wife,  who  was 
freeJborn.  It  seems  to  have  been  a primitive  Semitic  root,  being  found 
also  in  Arabic,  Aramaic,  and  Sabean. 

i«5  pitgani  is  nearest  in  form  and  meaning  to  the  Armenian  patgam 
(word,  order),  with  derivatives  for  messenger,  prophet,  envoy,  etc. 
(Bedrossian,  p.  599). 

Apadana  is  found  in  an  inscription  of  Artaxerxes  II  (404-359  b.c.). 
It  is  transliterated  by  the  Susian  as  habadana  and  by  the  Babylonian  as 
appadan.  Weissbach  translates  by  Sdulenhalle  (colonnade).  See  Weiss- 
bach,  Keilinschriften  der  Achdmeniden,  pp.  122-125,  and  Johnson  in  Tol- 
man’s  Cuneiform  Supplement,  p.  5,  and  Strassmaier  Alphabetisches  V er- 
zei  chilis,  106. 

Pafbag  (delicacies)  is  commonly  taken  to  be  from  Sanscrit 
pratibhaga  (?),  Zend  patibaga  — Greek  iroTi-ySa^is  (a  transliteration), 
Syr.  patbdgd.  Unfortunately  for  this  derivation  the  words  from  which  the 
Hebrew  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  do  not  occur  in  either  Sanscrit 
or  Zend.  Lorsbach  derived  it  from  pat  (idol),  and  bah  (food),  and  made 
it  mean  “food  of  God”;  von  Bohlen  from  pad  (father)  and  bah  and  made 
it  mean  cibus  pairis.  Both  are  far  fetched.  Better  from  the  Hebrew 
path  (morsel)  = Sumerian  pat,  and  the  Sumerian  baga,  meaning  “a 
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Esther.  Babylonian:  Nebuchadnezzar,  Mordecai,  Cush, 
Shushan,  Adar,  Nisan,  Siwan;  fortress  ( !TT'3,  in'Il),  letter 
(mitt),  purple  (p3“lt<),  blue  (n^3n),  a kind  of  stone 
(mriD),  governor  (nnS),  loss  (pTi).  Persian:  Xerxes, 
Esther,  Vashti,  Shaashgaz,  fourteen  names  of  counsellors 
and  princes  of  Persia  and  ten  of  the  sons  of  Haman,  Hage, 
Bigran,  Teresh,  Haman,  Hatheh;  princes  (cms),  cotton 
(DS“l3  ),  law  ( m),  satrap  ( pnttm*  ),  copy  (ptrns),  time 
(pT),  mule?  ( pntyns  ),  dromedary?  Various: 

linen  (p3),  porphyry?  (tari3),  byssus  (5^5^);  or  doubtful: 
pearl  ( “\T ) , lot  ( "HS  ) . 

Chronicles.  Babylonian:  fortress  (nT2),  fortress 

(r.'iT'a),  letter  (mitt),  cup  (1123),  treasure  (D3i),  which 
( ly  ) . Persian : Cyrus ; daric  ( j13"ns  ) treasure  ( “l"rii)  > 
crimson  ( ) , sheath  ?(P),  suburb  ( *1333  ) . ( These  are 

in  addition  to  the  foreign  words  contained  in  the  passages 
which  the  Chronicler  has  talcen  from  Kings,  Jeremiah  and 
other  Biblical  sources) . 

Ezra.  Babylonian : Nebuchadnezzar,  Sheshbazzar,  Zerub- 
babel,  Mordecai,  Esarhaddon,  Ashur;  deputy  (po),  gov- 
ernor ( nnS  ),  talents  (D''i3)  ),  companions  ( mi3),  cup  (3133) 
temple  ( '?3^n  ) . Persian : Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes, 
Mithridates,  Bigvai ; satrap  ( p33li*ntt  ),  basket?  ( '^mitt ), 
treasurer  ( 33Ti  ),  copy  (pni^i),  copy  ( ptr33  ),  daric 
( ]1333S‘  ) , law  ( m ) , to  fix  a time  ( pT  ) . 

Nehemiah.  Nehemiah’s  memoirs.  Babylonian:  Sanbal- 
lat,  Meshezabel,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zerubbabel,  Mordecai ; 
Tirshatha,  Shushan,  Kisleu,  Nisan,  Elul;  fort  ( n3*'3), 

special  part  of  a temple  where  the  offerings  to  the  god  were  brought” 
(Frank,  Studien  cur  Babylonischen  Religion,  p.  211).  The  Sumerian  sign 
for  pat  (Briinnow,  p.  404)  stands,  also,  for  kunnatu  and  kurumnuxtu, 
meaning  “food,  share,”  perhaps  including  drink;  hence  “food  for  the 
gods”  (Muss-Arnolt,  p.  438b).  Compare  sa-iluhi  ana  (var.  ina)  kuramati 
isbatusu. 

168  Bamak  in  Pahlavi  means  “herd,  flock,  troop,  company”  (West,  p. 
137)-  The  New  Persian  is  the  same. 

169  Daric  is  most  probably  from  the  Persian  Darius.  The  Pahlavi  has 
Ddrai  and  Dardk  for  Darius  and  ddrakhan  for  the  adjective  Darian.  See 
West,  p.  180. 
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concubine  garden  (D"nS),  letter  (mJN),  governor 

(ms),  deputy  (pD),  division  ( “I'^S  ) , talents  ( ) . Per- 

sian: Bigvai,  Azgad,  Darius,  Artaxerxes;  appoint  a time 

(pr). 

General  Remarks  on  These  Words 

1.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  collection  of  facts  in 
evidence,  that  the  different  kinds  of  foreign  words  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  are  found  in  just  the  books 
where  we  would  expect  to  find  them,  provided  that  these 
books  originated  either  in  the  time  indicated  in  the  books 
themselves,  or  were  composed  from  original  sources,  con- 
temporaneous with,  or  of  about  the  same  age  as,  the  events  or 
subject-matter  recorded  in  them, — as  far,  at  least,  as  related 
to  the  period  from  Abraham  to  Ezra. 

2.  That  these  particular  and  correct  kinds  of  foreign 
words  could  have  been  deliberately  and  knowingly  inserted 
into  the  Pentateuch  by  writers  of  myths  and  fictions  living 
as  late  as  the  8th  century  b.c.,  (when  the  critics  agree  that 
J and  E were  written) , or  as  late  as  the  6th  or  4th  century 
(where  they  place  H and  P)  is  absurd.  At  least,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  documentary  evidence  of  any  kind  or  place,  leading 
us  to  suppose  that  there  ever  were  scholars  in  pre-Christian 
Judaism  (or  post -^Christian  for  that  matter)  who  knew 
Sumerian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian  and  Arabic  well 
enough  to  scatter  words  borrowed  from  them  in  documents 
treating  of  events  covering  a period  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  Especially  is  this  statement  weighty,  when  we  con- 
sider that  these  various  writers  never  made  a mistake  in  their 
use  of  a word.  That  is,  we  never  find  Egyptian  words  in  docu- 
ments alleged  to  have  been  written  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
except  such  as  had  already  been  adopted  by  Moses  in  his 
works  and  the  proper  names  of  a number  of  royal  persons 
and  of  cities  which  were  brought  in  contact  with  Israel  from 
Shishak  to  Hophra;  and,  again,  we  never  find  any  Persian 
words  in  documents  alleged  to  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  Daniel  and  Cyrus,  except  three  words,  two  probably 
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Hittite  (both  occurring  in  Ecclesiastes  and  one  in  the  Song 
of  Songs)  and  the  word  Cyrus  in  Isaiah.  And  lastly,  the 
discriminating  use  of  such  purely  Assyrian  terms  as  Tartan, 
Rabshakeh  and  Rab-Saris,^’®  indicates  that  the  documents 
containing  them  must  have  been  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  in  612 

3.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  scarcely  a foreign  word  is 
to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  poetical  productions 
from  first  to  last.^^^ 

4.  As  to  the  Pentateuch,  we  find  that  Sumero-Babylonian 
words  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and 
Egyptian  in  the  rest,  except  in  the  Wanderings  in  the  desert, 
where  the  foreign  names  are  predominantly  Arabic. 

5.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  find  Hittite,  Sanscrit  and 
other  foreign  words,  agreeable  to  the  commercial  activity 
of  his  peaceful  reign. 

6.  From  Tiglath-Pileser  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  words 
are  almost  entirely  Assyrian ; for  this  was  the  period  of  the 
Sargonids,  the  greatest  kings  of  Assyria. 

7.  From  612  B.C.,  when  Nineveh  was  destroyed,  to  539 
B.C.,  when  Babylon  was  captured  by  Cyrus,  we  find  Baby- 
lonian words  predominating. 

8.  From  539  to  400  b.c.,  the  last  period  of  Old  Testament 
history  according  to  the  prima  facie  evidence,  we  find  Ar- 
meno-Persian  and  Babylonian  words  almost  exclusively.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  from  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus  to  its  re-capture  by  Xerxes,  the  kings  of  Persia 
reigned  over  Babylon  under  the  title  “king  of  Babylon”  or 
“king  of  lands,”  or  both.  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  served 

1^0  For  a discussion  of  tartan  and  other  Assyrian  officials,  see  Klauber’s 
Assyrisches  Beamtentum.  For  the  mb-shakeh  and  other  army  officers,  see 
VV.  Manitius,  Das  stehende  Hcer  der  Assyrerkonige,  (ZA.  xxiv.  199  f). 

This  date  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  has  been  established  by 
the  record  edited  by  C.  J.  Gadd,  The  Fall  of  Nineveh  (1923).  For  a dis- 
cussion of  this  tablet  see  the  article  by  O.  T.  Allis  in  this  Review  for 
July,  1924. 

See  further  p.  238,  infra. 
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the  kings  of  Persia  in  Susa  and  Babylon  especially Hence, 
their  writings  are  naturally  full  of  words  from  the  languages 
both  of  Persia  and  Babylon. 

9.  No  certainly  Greek  words  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Testament,  nor  in  the  Zadokite  fragments;  and  only 
one  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticus.^^'* 

10.  On  the  contrary,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  is  full  of 
Greek  words  and  has  many  Latin,  Persian,  and  Babylonian 
words;  although,  while  all  parts  have  Greek  words,  some  are 
entirely  devoid  of  Latin,  Persian  or  Babylonian. 

Special  Discussion  of  Hebrezv  Literature  by  Periods 
A.  The  Pentateuch. 

We  shall  now  enter  on  several  discussions  of  groups  of 
books  purporting  to  be  from  a given  period.  And,  first,  let  us 
look  at  the  bearing  of  the  collections  of  foreign  words  upon 
the  origin  and  date  of  the  books  of  Moses. 

1.  The  foreign  common  words  in  the  Pentateuch  are 
Babylonian  and  Sumerian,  Egyptian  and  a couple  of  Aramaic 
words. 

2.  The  Babylonian  and  Sumerian  words  occur  in  the  parts 
of  Genesis  preceding  the  descent  into  Egypt;  the  Aramaic 
words  in  the  history  of  Laban  from  Aram  Naharaim. 

3.  The  Arabic  words  all  occur  as  the  names  of  places  in 
the  Wilderness  or  of  'persons  living  in  Arabia. 

4.  The  only  Egyptian  words  in  the  part  preceding  the 
going  of  Joseph  into  Egypt  are  Pharaoh,  Hagar,  min  (kind), 
and  possibly  Picol. 

5.  The  only  words  certainly  foreig^i  in  E are  Egyptian. 

6.  There  are  no  foreign  words  in  H alone ; and  but  two  in 
D and  H (one  Egyptian  and  one  Babylonian). 

7.  Perhaps  one  Babylonian  and  one  Indo-Euro])ean  (Hit- 
tite?)  word  are  found  in  D. 

See  my  articles  in  the  Sachau  Denkschrift  and  in  this  Review  for 
1905-6. 

Some  claim  that  there  is  a Greek  word  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  iii.  9 
(see  note  162  supra),  and  the  doubtful  word  atil  in  Ecclus.  1.  9 is  sup- 
posed to  be  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
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8.  Gen.  xiv  has  three  Babylonian  words  and  one  Sum- 
eri  »n,  but  no  Egyptian. 

9.  P has  from  four  to  eight  Babylonian,  eight  Egyptian 
words,  and  many  Arabic  words,  especially  in  the  genealogies 
and  the  account  of  the  Wanderings. 

10.  Five  foreign  words  (two  Egyptian  and  two  Baby- 
lonian) occur  in  JE,  two  Egyptian  in  EP,  and  one  Egyptian 
in  JRE. 

11.  Two  foreign  words  occur  in  JDP,  and  three  in  JEDP 
and  one  in  JEP. 

12.  How  are  we  to  account  for  these  27  Egyptian  words, 
13  of  them  common  terms,  occurring  in  the  Hexateuch,  un- 
less the  original  sources  were  written  in  the  Mosaic  period? 
How  could  19  of  them  have  gotten  into  J and  E,  if  they  were 
written  in  the  8th  century  b.c.  ? How  could  16  of  them  have 
gotten  into  P,  if  it  was  written  in  the  5th  century  B.c.,  or 
later?  Why  are  18  of  these  words  found  in  no  other  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  most  of  the  27  in  no  language  outside 
the  Bible  except  Egyptian  ? 

13.  Again,  how  account  for  the  fact  that  there  are  29 
Babylonian  words  in  J,  ii  of  them  common  terms,  if  J were 
written  in  the  8th  century  b.c.  in  Judah,  and  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  about  8 Babylonian  words  in  P,  if  it  were 
written  largely  by  Ezra  at  Babylon  (or  under  Babylonian 
influences)  in  the  5th  century  b.c.?  Daniel,  Esther,  Chron- 
icles, Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  purport  to  be  from  post- 
captivity times,  have  all  a large  number  of  Babylonian  words. 
Why  so  few  in  the  lengthy  work  of  P,  treating,  as  it  does,  of 
so  many  subjects?  Especially  why,  if,  as  many  hold,  the 
Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  laws  and  religious  ideas  from 
the  Babylonians?^^®  In  my  judgment,  the  small  number  of 
Babylonian  words  in  P,  as  compared  with  the  five  books 
named  above,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it 
was  written  at  a different  time.  And  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  large  number  of  Egyptian  words  as  compared  with 

See  my  article  on  ‘'Babylon  and  the  Bible”  in  the  Pres,  and  Ref, 
Review  for  1902. 
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all  Other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  proper  period 
for  P is  the  period  when  the  Israelites  were  in,  or  just  out  of 
Egypt. 

14.  The  small  number  of  foreign  words  in  H and  in  the 
legal  parts  of  P can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
the  language  of  law  was  a native  development  of  the  Israelites 
and  that  the  law  given  by  the  Lord  to  Moses  was  put  by  him 
in  plain  language  that  every  one  could  understand. 

15.  The  absence  of  all  Babylonian  words,  except  two  or 
three,  from  Deuteronomy,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  largely  popular  speeches  on  legal  matters  and  poetry, 
both  of  which  avoid  foreign  words  as  much  as  possible. 

16.  If  H was  written  during  or  after  the  Captivity,  how 
does  it  come  that  there  is  in  it  only  one  Babylonian  word?  If 
it  were  written  after  the  Captivity,  why  has  it  no  Persian 
words?  The  only  foreign  words  in  it  are  one  Egyptian  and 
one  Babylonian  word,  both  of  them  found  also  in  D. 

17.  But  not  merely  are  there  Egyptian  words  in  H and  P, 
the  most  surprising  thing  about  them  is  that  there  are  no 
Persian  words  in  them.  Nor  are  there  any  Persian  words  in 
any  of  the  Redactors,  whom  certain  critics  conjure  up  from 
their  imagination  as  the  composers  of  the  Hexateuch  in  its 
present  form.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Ezra,  the  greatest  of  the  scribes  and  the  last  and 
best  equipped  of  all  the  alleged  composers  and  redactors, 
should  in  his  so-called  Memoirs  and  in  the  other  works  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  him,  have  a large  number  of 
Persian  words.  There  must  have  been  two  Ezras,  a Dr.  Jekyl 
Ezra  who  wrote  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been  written  a thousand 
years  before  his  time,  and  a Mr.  Hyde  Ezra  who  wrote  the 
ordinary  language  of  his  time ! And  this  Dr.  Jekyl  Ezra  must 
have  determined  that  he  would  compose  and  edit  a Mosaic 
work,  ostensibly  the  work  of  Moses,  which  would  fool  the 
whole  world  of  his  time  and  after  into  l^elieving  that  it  was 
really  the  work  of  Moses ! His  contemporary,  Nehemiah,  the 
minister  of  the  king  of  Persia  and  governor  of  Judea,  and 
all  the  priests  and  Levites  and  scribes  of  the  second  temple 
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were  taken  in  by  him  and  his  allegedly  Mosaic  work.  The 
great  high-priests,  the  two  Simeons,  and  the  learned  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  Ben  Siras,  and  the  predecessors  of  the 
Maccabees  were  all  deceived  into  thinking  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  the  work  of  Moses.  There  was  not  a single  Jew  to 
protest  against  the  forgery.  The  generation  of  Mattathias 
gladly  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  cease  their  devotion 
to  its  commands  and  regulations.  Believe  this  who  can  and 
will.  As  for  me,  I cannot  believe  that  there  ever  was  among 
that  brilliant  nation  which  along  the  line  of  its  historic  de- 
velopment produced  and  was  led  by  such  men  as  Abraham, 
Joseph,  Moses,  David  and  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel 
and  Ezra — that  there  ever  was  a generation  so  ignorant,  sub- 
missive and  easily  beguiled,  as  to  accept  without  protest  or 
rebellion  a system  of  law  so  onerous  written  in  a language  so 
markedly  ancient  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  less  than  a hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and 
while  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors  unless  it  was  really  what  it  purported  to  be. 

1 8.  When  we  consider  that  the  narratives  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  contain  nothing  that  is  known  to  conflict  with  the  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  the  language  as  to  the  time  of  its 
composition,  our  belief  in  its  Mosaic  origin  is  confirmed. 
For  when,  so  well  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  could  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  have  been  written?  The  time  of  Hammu- 
rabi was  the  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  exercised  about 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  man.  A Baby- 
lonian account  of  the  flood  similar  to  that  in  Genesis  cor- 
roborates our  conviction  that  the  Biblical  record  refers  to  an 
historic  event  known  at  the  time  of  Abraham  alike  to  the 
ancestors  of  both  Babylonians  and  Hebrews. The  account 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  shows  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
Babylonians  about  legal  substitution  of  the  rights  of  a con- 
cubine and  about  customs  of  adoption.  The  contract  about 
the  cave  of  Macpelah  reflects  the  Babylonian  laws  about 

See  Das  Gilganiis  (Nimrod)  Epos  in  Jensen’s  Assyhisch-habylon- 
ische  Myfhen  und  Epen,  vol.  VI  of  KB,  especially  pp.  228-256. 
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the  sale  of  land.  The  code  of  Hammurabi  affords  a parallel 
in  many  respects  to  the  laws  of  H and  P,  and  its  differences 
from  the  Mosaic  laws  support  the  theory  of  its  independent 
development  and  sanctions.  The  divisions  and  boundaries  of 
the  land  have  their  analogues  in  both  Egypt  and  Babylon 
from  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  biographies  of 
Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moses  have  their  prototype  in  the 
numerous  biographies  and  autobiographies  of  Egypt.  The 
catalogue  of  the  nations  given  in  Gen.  x points  back  to  a 
time  preceding  the  age  of  Solomon.  So  that  we  are  reasonably 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  substance  of  the  Hexateuch 
dates  back  to  about  the  time  of  Moses.  Even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  certain  passages,  like  the  list  of  the  kings  of 
Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  had  been  interpolated  at  a later  time,  or 
even  as  late  as  Ezra,  this  would  not  invalidate  the  veracity  of 
the  whole  Hexateuch ; nor  would  it  show  that  the  list  of  the 
kings  of  Edom  was  incorrect.  The  later  scribes  to  the  time  of 
Ezra  may  have  been  as  much  inspired  to  edit  the  books  of  the 
canon  as  were  the  original  documents  or  the  works  composed 
by  Moses  himself.  Thus  the  revelations  made  to  Jeremiah 
were  written  by  the  inspired  scribe  Baruch.  The  deeds  of 
David  were  written  by  the  inspired  prophets  Samuel,  Nathan 
and  Gad ; and  Ezra  the  scribe  and  others  like  him  were  just  as 
much  inspired  to  give  us  the  Canon  as  we  have  it. 

Neither  does  it  invalidate  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch in  general,  to  show  that  there  are  certain  so-called 
duplicates,  or  parallel  passages,  differing  slightly.  Such  a 
criticism  would  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke.  Nor  will  it  render  the  records  of  the  Hexateuch 
unworthy  of  confidence  to  show  that  there  are  in  it  many 
things  that  we  do  not  clearly  understand  and  that  we  cannot 
explain  or  corroborate.  There  are  many  such  inexplicable  and 
unsubstantial  statements  in  all  human  histories,  even  those  of 
the  late  great  world  war.  It  does  not  prove  that  a thing  is  not 
true,  because  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is.  But,  by  and  large, 
we  can  securely  take  the  position,  that  the  Hexateuch  is 
substantially  correct  and  that  no  one  knows  enough  to  show 
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that  it  is  not.  So  far  as  we  knozv,  the  prophets,  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  all  ages  and  lands, 
have  been  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  “the  law  was  given 
by  Moses.” 

B.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  David. 

The  second  period  of  the  Israelitish  history,  from  the 
time  of  the  conquest  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David, 
embraces  the  books  of  Joshua  (which  will  here  be  con- 
sidered without  regard  to  the  alleged  documents  P,  D, 
etc.).  Judges,  Ruth  and  Samuel.  These  books  contain  the 
history  of  Israel  in  Palestine  shortly  after  the  time  when  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  letters  were  written,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  proper  names  of  cities  and  nations  mentioned  in  these 
books  correspond  closely  with  those  named  in  the  Letters. 
The  only  common  foreign  terms  mentioned  in  the  books  are 
seren  as  the  title  or  name  of  the  rulers  of  the  Philistines,  and 
hekal  palace,  or  temple.  The  former  of  these  may  be  Phe- 
nician,  or  it  may  be  the  plural  of  the  Assyrian  word  for  king. 
The  'latter  is  the  Sumerian  phrase  e-gal  meaning  great  house, 
either  palace  or  temple.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  the 
Amarna  Letters  show,  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  language  was 
written  and  read  at  that  time  all  over  the  part  of  the  world 
whose  center  is  Palestine,  we  can  readily  see  how  likely  it  is 
that  these  words  were  borrowed  by  the  Philistines  and  Israel- 
ites from  the  Babylonians. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David  we 
find  not  a single  foreign  word,  unless  possibly  in  Ps.  cxxxix, 
where  we  have  a form  of  the  verb  which  may  be  of  Aramaic 
origin.^” 

C.  David  to  Omri. 

The  third  period  embraces  the  reign  of  David,  Solomon, 
Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  and  those  of  Jeroboam  I,  Abijah  of 
Israel,  Baasha,  Elah  and  Zimri.  The  history  is  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  in  i Kings  i-xvi.  1 5.  The  other  works 

See  discussion  of  word  essak  in  my  article  “Aramaisms  in  the  O.T.” 
in  this  Review  for  April,  1925. 
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professedly  written  in  it  are  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  much  of  Proverbs  and  the  Psalms.  Egypt  at  this  time, 
under  the  XXIInd  and  XXIIIrd  dynasties,  was  in  a decline. 
We  have  only  a few  monuments  of  the  reigns  of  its  kings 
and  there  was  comparatively  little  intercourse  with  Pal- 
estine and  the  rest  of  Asia.^^®  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
married  an  Egyptian  princess. She  was  probably  of  the 
family  of  Hez-haq-Ra  (987-952  b.c.),  the  last  king  of  the 
XXIInd  dynasty.^®®  Hadad  the  Edomite  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  probably  the  queen  of  Hez-haq- 
Ra.^®^  Shishak^®^  is  the  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,^®®  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  Shishak  on  a pylon  at  Kamak.^®*  As  far  as  our  in- 
formation extends  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  no  special  rela- 
tions with  Israel  during  this  period.  In  fact,  from  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I (about  1100  b.c.)  to  Assumasirpal,  (875  b.c.) 
there  are  very  few  inscriptions  from  either  Babylon  or  As- 
syria during  a period  of  225  years.^*®  Tyre,  however,  was  at 
this  time  at  the  height  of  its  splendor  and  its  king  Hiram  is 
according  to  Josephus  celebrated  in  the  histories  of  Dius  and 
Menander.^®®  The  Hittites,  also,  were  still  in  Syria  where  they 
had  been  so  powerful  in  the  days  of  Rameses  II, ^®^  and  their 
power  was  not  finally  destroyed  till  the  capture  of  Carche- 
mish  by  Sargon  II  in  717  b.c.^®®  So,  we  can  understand  how 
Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon,  can  have  been  married 

Breasted  in  his  great  work  on  Egypt  gives  only  225  pages  to 
dynasties  XXl-XXVd  inclusive,  whereas  he  gives  1000  to  the  XVIIIth 
to  the  XXth.  In  the  500  years  before  Necho,  Shishak  alone  conducted  a 
great  expedition  into  Palestine. 

I Kings  ix.  16. 

1®®  Petrie’s  History  of  Egypt,  III,  225. 

I Kings  xi.  20. 

1*2  Sheshonq  reigned  from  952  to  930  b.c.  See  Petrie’s  History  of 
Egypt,  III,  232. 

1®*  I Kings  xiv,  2 Chron.  xii. 

1*^  See  Breasted,  Egypt  IV.  348-357. 

1**  See  Winckler,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

i*«  See  Josephus,  Contra  Apion,  I.  18. 

1*1  Petrie,  History  of  Egypt,  III,  46-71. 

188  See  Winckler’s  Sargon,  Hall  xiv.  9;  and  KB.  II.  42. 
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first  to  Uriah  the  Hittite,  how  Solomon  can  have  had  Hit- 
tite  wives,  how  Abinielek  the  Hittite  may  have  been  the 
companion  of  David,  and  how  easily  the  Syrians  may  have 
thought  that  the  king  of  Israel  had  hired  against  them  the 
kings  of  the  Hittitesd^®  We  can  understand,  also,  how  Sol- 
omon may  have  used  words  of  Hittite  origin/"®  Again, 
knowing  that  David  conquered  the  Arameans  of  Sobah, 
Maachah  and  Damascus,  and  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
we  can  see  how  Syrian  (or  Aramaic)  and  Moabite  words  like 
Chemosh,  Ben-Hadad,  and  Hadad-ezer,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  this  period/"^  Finally,  when  we  note  that  the 
fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  sailed  the  seas  as  far  at  least  as 
Gibraltar  on  one  side  and  perhaps  as  far  as  India  and  Somali- 
land on  the  other,  we  can  see  the  reason  why  Sanscrit  words 
for  aloes,  nard,  elephants,  apes,  peacocks,^®^  are  to  be  found  in 
works  assigned  to  this  period. 

D.  The  Assyrio-Babylonian  Period. 

This  period  extends  from  about  875  to  539  B.C.,  i.e.,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Omri  to  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  Its  history  is  recorded  in  the  books 
of  Kings  from  i Kings  xvi.  16  to  the  end  of  2 Kings.  The 
other  works  purporting  to  have  been  written  in  the  same 
period  are  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah, 
Jonah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Prov.  xxv.-xxix,  and 
probably  Obadiah. 

I.  Of  foreign  words  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  this 
period,  we  have  the  Egyptian  kings  So,  Tirhakeh,  Necho  and 
Hophra;  the  Assyrian  kings  Shalman,  Tiglath-Pileser  (Pul), 
Sargon,  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon ; the  Babylonian  kings. 


1*9  2 Kings  vii.  6. 

190  Such  as  pardes  (garden),  and  pitgam  (order). 

191  2 Sam.  viii.  2,  3,  6,  xiii.  26-31. 

192  I Kings  X.  22.  The  words  for  elephant  and  ape  may  be  Egyptian, 
and  those  for  aloes  and  nard  may  be  Arabic. 
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Merodach-Baladan,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Evil-Merodach ; 
Ethbaal  of  Tyre;  Benhadad,  Hazael  and  Rezin  of  Damascus; 
Mesha  of  Moab.  The  names  of  all  these  kings  appear  in  the 
proper  order  and  in  the  proper  place  with  reference  to  thair 
contemporaries.^®*  Moreover,  the  acts  of  each  as  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  are  either  confirmed  by  the  extra-Biblical  in- 
scriptions of  Moab,  Babylon,  Assyria  and  Egypt,  or  in  har- 
mony with  them.  And,  lastly,  the  names  with  two  exceptions 
are  spelled  with  exactly  the  equivalent  consonantal  letters.*®* 
2.  The  relative  importance  of  the  dominating  nations  of 
the  part  of  Asia  in  which  Israel  was  placed  is  also  stated 
with  accuracy  and  truth.  Thus,  the  recrudescence  of  Egypt 
under  Shishak,  Tirhaka  and  Necho  corresponds  with  the 
reappearance  of  Egypt  in  the  literature  of  Israel : the  rise 
to  power  of  the  New-Assyrian  empire  is  reflected  in  the 
names  for  Assyria  and  Assyrian  which  occur  27  times  in 
Hosea,  Micah  and  Isaiah,  and  only  19  times  in  the  rest 
of  the  Bible : whereas  Babel  and  Babylonians  appear  ap- 
propriately in  the  time  of  Merodach-Baladan*®*  and  then  sink 
out  of  sight  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  when  they  are 
found  53  times  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  as  against  38  times 
in  all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Moab,  Tyre  and 
Syria  come  on  the  stage  in  their  proper  place.*®®  On  the  other 
hand,  the  one  reference  to  the  Amorites*®*  and  the  few  ref- 
erences to  the  Philistines*®*  and  Hittites*®®  show  that  they  had 
ceased  to  be  dominant  forces  in  the  view  of  the  Israelites,  a 


19*  See  my  A Scientific  Investigation  of  the  O.T.,  p.  177  f. 

19^  Id.,  pp.  72  f. 

199  2 Kings  XX.  12-19. 

196  Moab  in  2 Sam.  viii.  2,  2 Kings  i.  i et  at. ; Tyre  in  i Kings  ix.  12, 
Joel  iii.  4 et  al.;  Syria,  i Kings  x.  29,  xi.  25,  xix.  15  et  al. 

191  Amos  ii.  9. 

198  Seventeen  times  in  Judges,  forty  in  Samuel,  and  in  Kings  only 
once. 

199  Only  three  times  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the 
literature  of  this  period. 
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decadence  which  is  confirmed  by  the  records  of  this  period 
which  have  come  down  from  other  nations.^®® 

3.  The  names  of  the  gods  of  the  foreign  nations  which 
ajipear  in  the  Hebrew  literature  of  this  period  seem,  also,  to 
show  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  Biblical  records.  Thus 
Ashur,  Sin,  Anu,  Adar,  Nergal,  Ramman,  Bel,  Nebo,  Mero- 
dach  and  Tammuz  (some  alone,  some  in  proper  names)  de- 
clare to  the  initiated  the  gods  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,*®^  and 
Amon  the  great  god  of  No  (Thebes)  in  Egypt while 
Chemosh  is  constantly  mentioned  as  the  god  of  Moab,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mesha  inscription  (1.  3).^®® 

4.  The  names  of  foreign  officials,  also,  are  in  harmony 
with  what  the  extra-Biblical  records  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Thus,  Tartan,^®*  Rab-Shakeh,*®®  Rab-Saris^®®  and  Rab- 
Mag"®^  are  used  in  the  literature  of  this  period  only;  and 
Sagan"®*  is  used  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  besides 
only  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel;  while 

200  Jhe  Hittites  are  mentioned  203  times  in  the  index  to  the  third 
volume  of  Breasted’s  Egypt,  covering  the  XIXth  dynasty  alone,  whereas 
in  the  fourth  volume  the  name  appears  only  three  times  and  always  in 
the  XXth  dynasty,  which  ceased  about  1100  b.c.  From  then  on,  the  As- 
syrians were  the  dominating  power  in  Northern  Syria.  See  Winckler’s 
History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  200-202. 

201  See  lists  of  proper  names  in  Tallquist’s  N amenbuch  and  Streck’s 
Asstirbanipal. 

202  Nahum  iii.  8,  Jer.  xlvi.  25. 

203  I Kings  xi.  7.  Compare  the  occurrence  of  Chemosh  nine  times  on 
the  Moabite  Stone.  Lidzbarski,  Epigraphik,  p.  415. 

20*  Tartan,  or  turtanu,  appears  as  an  officer  of  the  Assyrians  from  the 
reign  of  Shalmaneser  III,  860-825  b.c,  when  Da-Asur,  a limmu,  is  called 
a turtan  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal,  when  he  sum- 
mons his  turtan  to  go  against  Egypt.  K.B.  III.  142,  Streck  II.  158.  ii.  I 
cannot  find  the  word  in  the  records  of  Babylon. 

205  Rab-Shakeh,  “chief  cupbearer,’’  was  one  of  the  principal  officials  of 
the  Assyrian  court.  See  Klauber,  Assyrisches  Beanitentum,  p.  73,  and 
Manitius  in  ZA.  XXIV.  199. 

206  In  Rabsaris,  the  rab  is  certainly  “chief”  and  the  saris  is  certainly 
the  Assyrian  saris.  In  the  ritual  tablet  57.10  the  saris  of  the  king  is  men- 
tioned. See  Muss-Arnolt,  1120. 

2or  The  identification  of  the  Rab-mag  with  the  rab-mugu  of  the  As- 
syrians is,  according  to  Klauber  {Ass.  Beanitentum,  p.  52)  very  probable. 

208  “Prince”  or  “ruler”  in  the  King  James  version.  More  properly 
“deputy.” 
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Pechah"®®  is  used  in  Kings  3 times,  Isaiah  i,  Jeremiah  3, 
Ezekiel  3,  Daniel  (Aram.)  4,  Ezra  4 in  Heb.,  6 in  Aram., 
Hag.  4,  Esther  3,  Mai.  i,  Neh.  ii,  and  Chron.  i. 

5.  The  foreign  names  of  persons  are,  also,  in  harmony 
with  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  this  period,  such  as 
Hadadezer,  Baladan,  Jezebel,  Tabrimmon,  Adramelek,  Shar- 
ezer,  Nebuzaradan,  Neboshazban,  Shamgar-Nelx>,  Shar- 
sechim.^^® 

E.  The  Babylonian- Persian  Period. 

This  period  extends  from  539  b.c.  to  about  400  b.c.,  and, 
according  to  the  prima  facie  evidence  is  the  time  in  which 
were  written  the  books  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
Daniel,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  i.e.,  count- 
ing Chronicles  as  two,  nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon.  Of  these  books,  all  except  Malachi  have  the  name  of 
at  least  one  of  the  Persian  kings  as  a sure  sign  of  the  time  of 
their  composition.  Malachi,  however,  mentions  the  governor 
under  the  Babylonian  term  pechah  (nns)  a word  never  used 
for  the  rulers  of  Judea  except  after  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  the  Persians. Haggai  and  Zechariah  show 
their  date  by  the  mention  of  Darius^^®  and  Chronicles,  Ezra 
and  Daniel  by  that  of  Cyrus.®^®  Esther  refers  frequently  to 
Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)®^*  and  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Arta- 
xerxes.^^®  The  number  of  the  significant  foreign  words  in 
these  nine  books  may  be  denoted  by  the  following  table 

-0®  “Governor,  captain  or  deputy”  in  the  King  James  version. 

i.e.,  there  is  no  commixture  such  as  having  a man  with  an  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian  name  from  some  other  country.  Besides,  the  kings 
of  each  country  are  in  the  right  order  of  time  and  in  the  proper  syn- 
chronism. 

Thus  in  the  Aramaic  papyrus.  No.  30,  Bagohi  is  paftath  (governor) 
of  Judah,  and  Sanballat  of  Samaria.  This  papyrus  is  dated  on  the  20th 
of  Marheshwan,  the  17th  year  of  Darius  (i.e.  408  b.c.). 

212  In  Hag.  i.i,  15,  ii.  19,  Zech.  vii.  i. 

21*  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23,  Ezra  i.  i,  2.  Dan.  i.  21,  x.  i. 

21*  Est.  i.  I,  ii.  16,  21,  iii.  12,  vi.  2,  viii.  i,  10,  x.  3. 

215  Ezra  iv.  7,  vi.  14,  vii.  i,  ii,  21,  Neh.  ii.  i,  v.  14. 

21®  The  last  column  enumerates  the  aggregate  of  occurrences,  not  the 
different  words. 
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Proper  names: 


Bab. 

II 

I 

3 

I 

3 

0 

0 

8 

7 

34 

Pers. 

3 

I 

I 

0 

36 

0 

I 

7 

3 

S3 

Others 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

20 

2 

4 

I 

39 

0 

I 

15 

10 

Common  terms : 

Bab. 

6 

I 

3 

I 

II 

2 

5 

8 

9 

46 

Pers. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

7 

I 

21 

Others 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

I 

3 

I 

17 

II 

I 

3 

I 

26 

5 

8 

18 

II 

Ben  Sira  has  no  words  certainly  Persian  only  ii  Baby- 
lonian words  of  which  8 are  found  in  the  Old  Testament; 
and  possibly  one  Greek  word.  We  note  further; 

i.  The  entire  absence  of  all  foreign  words  of  Greek 
origin  (except  the  word  Javan  “Ionia”  in  Zech.  ix.  21, 
X.  20)  from  the  Hebrew  literature  of  this  period  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  prima  facie  evidence  that  they 
were  all  written  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  a Greek  word  might  not 
have  been  found  here  and  there  in  the  literature  preceding  the 
time  of  Alexander,  or  even  that  of  Cyrus,  or  for  that  matter 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  but  certainly  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  indication  of  a predominating  Greek 
influence,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture which  is  known  to  have  been  written  in  Greek  times.^*® 
If  the  authors  of  all  of  these  books  had  been  averse  to  the  use 
of  all  foreign  terms,  as  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  of  the 
Zadokite  Fragments  seem  to  have  been,  this  absence  of  Greek 
words  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  intention  of  the 
authors  to  avoid  anything  but  pure  Hebrew  expressions.  But 
that  they  had  this  intention  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the 

Pitgam  (word),  occurs  in  v.  4,  viii.  9,  and  raz  (secret),  in  viii.  18, 
xii.  II. 

21*  That  is,  before  about  the  year  330  b.c. 

21s  Pelegesh  (concubine),  for  example,  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses.  The  Greeks  were  at  that  time 
already  in  Cyprus.  See  article  “Cyprus”  by  S.  A.  Cook  in  Enc.  Brit. 

220  For  example,  the  tractates  of  the  Talmud  edited  by  Strack. 
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authors,  especially  of  Daniel,  Esther,  Chronicles  and  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  indulge  so  freely  in  the  use  of  Persian  and  Baby- 
lonian words. 

2.  It  will  be  noted,  that  of  the  books  written  by  authors 
who  lived  in  Palestine,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  have  but  one 
Persian  word  (that  of  Darius)  while  Malacbi  has  none; 
whereas,  of  the  works  whose  authors  lived  in  Babylon, 
Daniel  has  at  least  five.  Chronicles  6,  Ezra  14  and  Nehe- 
miah  4. 

3.  It  will  Idc  noted,  further,  that  in  the  works  whose 
authors  lived  in  Palestine,  Haggai  has  2 Babylonian  words, 
Zechariah  6,  and  Malachi  i ; whereas,  in  the  works  whose 
authors  are  connected  with  Babylon,  Daniel  has  17,  Chron- 
icles 7,  Ezra  16  and  Nehemiah  16. 

4.  Further,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  book  of  Esther 
whose  scene  is  laid  in  Susa,  has  42  Persian  words  and  14 
Babylonian. 

5.  The  facts  just  mentioned,  especially  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  that  no  certainly  Persian  words 
(except  Cyrus)  are  found  in  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament afford  a sufficient  amount  of  irrefutable  evidence  to 
drive  us  to  the  double  verdict,  first,  that  these  nine  books 
were  written  in  this  period,  and  secondly,  that  the  other  books 
were  not.  The  evidence  as  to  place  as  well  as  time  of  com- 
position, as  far  as  this  evidence  can  be  gathered  from  the 
diction  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  documents,  supports  the  prime 
facie  evidence  that  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi  were 
written  in  Palestine  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  b.c.,  and 
that  Daniel,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
composed  by  men  who  spent  their  lives  among  the  exiles  in, 
or  near  to,  Babylon,  from  the  6th  to  the  5th  century  b.c. 
Further  remarks  along  this  line  will  be  reserved  until  we 
have  presented  the  linguistic  evidence  for  the  next  period. 

F.  The  Greco-Roman  and  Parthian-Persian  Period. 

The  last  period  of  Hebrew  literature  which  I shall  con- 
sider in  this  article  in  that  extending  from  300  B.c.  to  a.d. 
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700.^^^  During  most  of  this  time,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
had  control  of  all  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  divided  with  the  Parthians  and  Sassanid  Persians  the 
overlordship  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Iran.*^®  These  were  the  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  all  of  the  Aramaic  Targums  and  all  of  the 
Palestinian  (or  Jerusalem)  and  Babylonian  Talmuds  were 
composed. We  have  treated  above  of  the  Aramaic  Tar- 
gums and  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Talmud,  using 
as  the  sources  of  our  information  the  general  dictionaries  of 
Dalman,  Levy  and  Jastrow,  the  special  glossaries  of 
Strafck^""*  and  concordances  of  the  Pirke  Aboth,  of  the 
Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira  and  of  the  Zadokite  Fragments,  all 
prepared  by  my  students.  In  the  Dictionary  by  Dalman, 
which  is  the  latest  and  most  critical  of  the  three  dictionaries 
just  mentioned,  we  find  about  2250  Greek  and  Latin  words 
and  a few  over  400  other  foreign  words  (i.e.,  not  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic) . Considering  these  words  in  the  great  dictionary 
of  Levy  which  gives  the  references  to  the  places  in  the  two 
Talmuds  where  these  2650  words  are  found,  we  discover 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  about  1300  are  used  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  alone,  325  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
alone,  and  650  in  both ; or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  about 
1950  in  the  Babylonian  and  975  (just  half  as  many)  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud.  Of  the  other  foreign  words  about  169 
are  claimed  by  Levy  as  of  Persian  origin.  Of  these,  8 are 
found  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  alone,  148  in  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  13  in  both;  or,  161  in  the  Babylonian  as  against 

221  Or  from  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  era,  312  b.c.  to  the  conquest  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century  a.d. 

222  See  Bevan.  The  Seleucids;  Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte,  Vol. 
V ; Gibbon’s  Rome  in  many  places. 

223  That  is,  the  three  Jewish  Aramaic  Targums  to  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Samaritan  Targum,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  to  the  Prophets,  and  the 
various  Targums  to  the  books  of  the  Hagiographa,  as  well  as  the  Pales- 
tinian and  Babylonian  Talmuds. 

22*  In  his  editions  of  the  Pirke  Aboth,  the  Aboda  Zara,  the  Shabhath, 
Yoma  and  Pesachim. 
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21  in  the  Palestinian.^^®  Of  these  169  Persian  words,  21  are 
found  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  and  139  in  the  Aramaic, 
and  9 in  both.  Of  the  30  Persian  words  in  the  Hebrew  parts 
13  are  found  only  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  4 in  the  Pales- 
tinian, and  13  in  both. 

Of  Babylonian  words,  there  are  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Talmud  34,  of  which  23  are  found  in  the  Bible.  Of  these 
words,  21  are  in  both  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmud 
(of  which  14  are  in  the  Bible)  and  13  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  of  which  9 are  in  the  Bible.  There  are  none  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  alone. 

In  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud,  we  gather  from  the  special 
glossaries  prepared  by  Strack  that  the  Hebrew  of  the  Tract 
Sabbath  has  52  Greek,  8 Latin,  i Babylonian  and  no  Persian 
words;  Yonux  has  12  Greek  and  2 Babylonian;  Pesahim,  14 
Greek,  5 Babylonian  (3  of  these  found  in  the  Bible)  and  i 
Persian;  Aboda  Zara,  22  Greek,  7 Latin  and  i Babylonian 
(found  also  in  the  Bible)  ; the  Pirke  Aboth  has  16  Greek,  i 
Persian  and  i Babylonian  (the  latter  two  found  also  in  the 
Bible). 

To  this  period  belong  also  the  following  documents  and 
dialects : 

I.  Ecclesiasticus,  or  Ben  Sira,  has  of  words  not  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Greek  word  (1.  9) ; 
the  Persian  or  Armenian  word  n (viii.  18;  found  in  the 
Aramaic  of  Daniel).  nS“iS  (xlvi.  5,  16?),  jlDO  (xxxi.  8), 
and  n^pOare  (x.  29)  of  uncertain  origin.  Also,  the  Armenian 

I call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  fact  that  I have  not  been 
able  to  determine  in  all  cases  which  of  the  above  lists  of  words  are 
found  in  the  Hebrew  portions  of  the  Talmud  as  over  against  the  Aramaic. 
This  point  is  not  always  made  clear  in  the  dictionaries,  and  I have  not 
yet  had  the  time  to  look  them  all  up  in  the  original  documents.  Further, 
it  ought  to  be  said,  that  the  smaller  number  of  foreign  words  assigned 
to  the  Palestinian  Talmud  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  this  western 
Talmud  is  itself  much  shorter  than  the  eastern.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  Jewish  scholar  will  clear  this  up. 
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word  pitgdm  found  in  the  Old  Testament  in  both  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic. 

2.  The  Zadokite  Fragments  have  one  word  n'ms  pos- 
sibly of  Greek  origin;  one  rinS)  (governor),  from  the  As- 
syrian (used  often  in  the  Old  Testament)  ; and  one 
(mammon),  used  also  in  Ben  Sira  and  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament. 

3.  The  fragments  of  the  Syro-Palestinian  dialect  con- 
tained in  Schwally’s  dictionary  have  185  Greek  words  and 
no  Persian  (except  possibly  two  found  also  in  the  Bible) 

4.  The  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
has  20  Greek  words  and  no  Persian.*^® 

5.  The  Mandean  dictionary  has  27  Greek  words  and  50 
Persian.^®® 

Remarks 

I.  It  has  been  seen  above  that  the  only  parts  of  the  Bible 
that  have  a considerable  number  of  Arabic  words  are  the 
lists  of  names  of  persons  and  places  in  the  Hexateuch  and  in 
Job,  just  as  we  would  have  expected  when  we  consider  the 
relation  of  these  parts  to  Arabia.  In  like  manner  we  find  in 
the  Talmud  a large  number  of  words  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic.  That  there  are  comparatively  few  of  these  in  the 
Palestinian  as  compared  with  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  Palestin- 
ian lived  at  some  distance  from  direct  Arab  influence.  The 
Nabatean  power  which  reached  from  Damascus  to  Elath  was 
broken  by  Hadrian  in  a.d.  105,^®^  and  the  seat  of  Hebrew 
learning  in  Palestine  was  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  country 


226  This  selection  is  made  from  the  concordance  to  Ecclesiasticus 
which  is  in  my  possession. 

222  This  statement  is  made  on  the  ground  of  the  concordance  which  I 
have  prepared. 

228  The  two  words  are  rS.z  (arsenic)  and  nard,  both  of  uncertain  origin. 

229  This  statement  is  derived  from  a concordance  of  the  Samaritan 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  prepared  by  students  under  my  direction. 

289  This  statement  is  based  upon  a study  of  the  words  lin  Norberg. 

281  The  oldest  Nabatean  inscription  is  dated  40  blc,  and  the  latest  a.d. 
95  (See  Lidzbarski,  Epigraphik,p.  121). 
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at  a distance  from  Petra  on  the  south  and  the  desert  on  the 
east.'®*  On  the  contrary,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  com- 
posed in  a part  of  Mesopotamia  (using  the  word  in  the 
broad  sense)  which  from  the  end  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
to  the  seventh  century  was  largely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs  of  Hira,*®®  and  in  daily  intercourse  with  them.  This 
fact  will  account  for  the  large  number  of  words  which  the 
writers  of  the  Talmud  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.*®* 

2.  In  the  Palestinian  Talmud  there  are  no  Babylonian 
words,  not  occurring  either  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  Babylonian 
recensions  of  the  Talmud.  Of  the  five  of  the  latter  kind,  one 
is  derived  from  a word  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian;*®' 
one  is  a part  of  a Babylonian  word  found  in  Nahum  and 
Jeremiah;*®*  one  is  the  word  for  document  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  Aramaic  indorsements  of  the  fifth  century 
B.c.  ;*®’  one  is  a word  for  the  metal  “lead”  ;*®*  and  the  last  is 


232  The  principal  seats  of  the  rabbis  in  Palestine  were  Caesarea,  Sep-  • 
phoris,  Tiberias  and  Usha. 

233  Nehardea,  Sura  and  Pumbeditka  were  all  near  to  the  Arabs  of 
Hira. 

234  The  matter  of  the  Arabic  words  in  the  Talmud  needs  further  in- 
vestigation. The  dictionaries  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  hard  to  prove 
just  how  many  words  are  derived  from  the  Arabic  by  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic,  seeing  that  the  resemblances  in  sound,  form  and  meaning  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  many  words  go  back  to  the  primitive  Semitic 
from  which  they  were  all  descended.  While  doctors  may  differ  as  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  words  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  by  the  writers 
of  the  Talmuds,  there  will  be,  I think,  no  material  difference  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  numbers  borrowed  by  the  writers  of  the 
Palestinian  and  ^Babylonian  recensions. 

235  To  wit,  Eluli  from  the  name  of  the  month  Elul. 

Duf  is  part  of  tuf  sar  (“tablet-writer,”  Na.  iii.  17,  Jer.  li.  27).  In 
the  cuneiform  the  first  part  is  written  dup,  tup  or  tup.  See  Zimmern, 
Akkadische  Fremduturter,  &c.,  p.  19. 

237ij32tis  the  common  word  for  “document”  in  the  Aramaic  Indorse- 
ments on  the  Babylonian  tablets.  See  Clay’s  Aramaic  Indorsements.  It 
is  from  the  same  root  as  the  biblical  Hebrew  shoter,  “scribe”  (Ex.  5, 
Num.  xi.  16,  Deut.  7,  Jos.  5,  Prov.  vi.  7,  Chron.  6).  The  verb  is  found 
13  times  in  the  old  Babylonian  contracts  (See  Schorr,  Urkunden  des 
Altbabylonischen  Zivil-und  Prozessrechts,  p.  553)  ; and  also  in  those  of 
the  new  Babylonian  (Tallqu!st  in  his  work.  Die  Sprache  der  Contrakte 
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the  common  word  in  Hebrew  for  temple  preceded  by  the 
Babylonian  word  for  servant.^®® 

3.  In  the  Hebrew  of  the  Tractates  of  the  Mishna  called 
Aboda  Zara,  Pesachim,  Sabbath  and  Yoma®^“  there  are  lOO 
Greek  words,  20  Latin,  7 Babylonian  and  2 Persian. 

4.  In  view  of  the  facts  given  under  Nos.  i,  2 and  3,  we 

would  expect  to  find  that  works  written  in  Hebrew,  or  Ara- 
maic, in  or  about  Palestine,  during  this  period,  would  con- 
tain a large  number  of  Greek  words.  It  is  noteworthy,  there- 
fore, that  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  has  not  a single 
Greek  word  except  Javan,  the  old  name  for  “Grecian”  or 
“Greek,”  and  that  Ben  Sira  and  the  Zadokite  Fragments 
have  but  one  each.®^^  To  be  sure  the  of  the  Song 

of  Songs  may  be  derived  from  the  Greek.  This  word  means 
“chair  that  is  carried,”  corresponding  to  the  chair  of  the 
1 8th  century  in  England  or  to  the  jinrickshaw  of  modern 
China  and  Japan.  Such  chairs  were  used  by  the  kings  of 
ancient  Egypt, and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Greek  kinglets 
of  Cyprus  may  have  adopted  the  use  of  them  from  the  Egyp- 
tians long  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  how  he  may 
have  taken  the  thing  and  the  Greek  name  of  the  thing  from 
the  kings  of  Cyprus.  Or,  since  the  word  for  “carry”  in  many 
Indo-European  languages  began  with  b or  f,  it  is  possible 
that  the  word  and  the  thing  were  derived  from  some  one  of 
the  numerous  nations  who  preceded  the  Armenians,  Medes 
and  Persians  in  their  irruptions  into  the  cis-Euphratean 

Nabu-naids  &c.,  gives  the  verb  as  occurring  16  times  and  the  noun  12). 
This  noun  is  the  same  as  the  one  under  discussion.  See  also  Zimmern, 
Akk.  Fremdwbrter,  pp.  19,  29. 

238  “Lead,”  is  found  also  in  Syriac.  Zimmem,  id.,  59. 

239  Viz.,  arad  -f-  ekal,  “servant  of  the  temple.”  See  Zimmern,  Akk. 
Fremdworter,  p.  26. 

2*0  Edited  by  my  former  Berlin  Professor  Hermann  L.  Strack. 

2*1  That  is,  in  the  O.T.,  and  in  the  Zadokite  Fragments  Javan-,  and  in 
Ben  Sira  atU. 

2^2  See  Erman’s  Aegypten  und  Aegyptisches  Leben  im  Alterthum,  p. 
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lands,  for  example,  the  Hittites,  or  Cyprians,  with  whom 
Solomon  was  so  intimately  connected.*^® 

5.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Samaritan  Targnm  has 
no  Persian  words;  that  the  Syro-Palestinian  has  no  Persian 
words  (except  possibly  two,  found  also  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) ; that  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  alone  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  Levy,  Jastrow  and  Dalman,  only  eighteen  words 
possibly  of  Persian  origin,^**  of  which  seven  are  found  in  the 
Bible, two  are  probably  from  the  Greek, one  is  a proper 
name  of  a person’^^  and  one  of  a place,^*®  four  are  names  of 
Persian  feasts,^*®  two  are  probably  Arabic,^^®  and  the  other 
one  is  the  name  of  a bunch  of  vegetables  and  that  Ben 
Sira  and  the  Zadokite  Fragments  have  no  Persian  words  not 
found  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Esther,  and  any  part  of  Chronicles,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  can  have  been  written  in  the  Greco-Roman 
period,  or  that  they  ever  can  have  been  written  in  Palestine. 
At  least,  the  evidence  of  the  foreign  words  in  these  books  is 
all  in  favor  of  their  dating  from  the  Persian  period  and  from 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  region,  and  all  against  the  Greco- 
Roman  period  and  the  Cis-Euphratean  region. 

Conclusions  on  the  Language  of  the  Old  Testament 
I.  Looking  back  over  the  language  of  all  the  periods  we 
see  that  the  age  and  provenance  of  every  part  or  document 
of  the  Old  Testament  containing  foreign  words  can  be  de- 

According  to  Hrozny  and  Witzel  the  verb  “to  bear,  carry”  in 
Hittite  begins  with  b or  p.  Compare  fero.  Arm.  barnam.  See  Hrozny, 
Hethitische  Keilinschrifttexte,  and  Witzel,  Hcthitische  Keilinschrift- 
urkutiden. 

At  least  seven  of  these  eighteen  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

To  wit,  gasbar  (treasurer),  parwar  (suburb),  ramak  (drome- 
dary?), man  (vessel),  darkon  (daric),  ’agoz  (nut)  and  nard  (nard). 
2^®  To  wit,  perasa  (parasang)  and  tasa. 

Ardeban,  name  of  a Persian  ruler. 

2**  Ardaksam,  name  of  a city. 

2^9  See  Levy  (Chald.),  H-  389b. 

Alkaphta  (an  official),  and  napt  (naptha)  ; though  this  latter  word 
may  be  Greek. 

The  consonants  are  pr-gr.  There  is  in  Babylonian  a sam-paru  and 
a sam-gurru. 
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termined  approximately  by  the  number  and  origin  of  these 
words  occurring  in  it.  Thus,  we  have  seen  that  the  first 
period,  embracing  the  accounts  of  the  creation  and  flood,  to 
which  similar  accounts  are  known  from  the  Babylonian 
monuments,  and  also,  the  biography  of  Abraham  who  came 
out  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a Babylonian  city,  contain  a 
goodly  number  of  Babylonian  and  Sumerian  words,  which 
are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  and  of  which  a 
like  amount  are  found  nowhere  in  the  Bible  except  in  Daniel. 
Only  three  Egyptian  words  (mm  “kind,”  Hagar,  and  Pha- 
raoh) occur  in  this  part  of  Genesis.*®*  The  word  min  may 
properly  have  been  added  by  Moses  when  he  composed  the 
book  of  Genesis,*®*  and  Pharaoh  was  already  in  Abraham’s 
time  the  official  title  of  the  king  of  Egypt.*®* 

In  the  part  of  the  second  period,  extending  from  Abraham 
to  Moses,  and  down  to  Ex.  xix,  the  foreign  words  are  ex- 
clusively Egyptian,  except  a few  Arabic  proper  names  of  the 
descendents  of  Abraham  who  dwelt  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
and  two  Aramaic  words  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47. 

The  latter  part  of  the  second  period, — that  of  the  wander- 
ings,— contains  a few  Egyptian  words  not  found  elsewhere, 
and  a number  of  Arabic  names  of  places.  The  third  period 
embracing  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth  and  Samuel, 
contains  two  Arabic  names  of  places,*®®  one  Philistine  (or 
Assyrian)  word,*®®  and  the  name  of  the  Mesopotamian  king 

252  If  the  name  Hagar  be  Egyptian. 

253  It  is  used  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  outside  the  Pentateuch 
except  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  10. 

254  According  to  Breasted  (Egypt,  I,  §401),  Pharaoh  occurs  already 
in  an  inscription  of  Kheti  I of  the  IXth  (or  Xth)  dynasty  in  the  phrase 
“the  officials  of  Pharaoh  were  (a  prey)  to  fear.”  Budge  gives  it  as  oc- 
curring under  Teta,  the  second  king  of  the  Illd  dynasty  (ibid.,  I.  § 185) 
and  again  under  Pepi  the  third  king  of  the  Vlth  dynasty,  and  again 
under  Sesostris  I the  second  king  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  (III.  10).  It 
became  common  first  in  the  XIXth  dynasty,  but  was  seldom  used  after 
the  XXth.  It  is  used,  however,  by  Psamtek  I of  the  XXVIth,  and  of 
Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  of  the  XXVIIth. 

255  Eshtaol  and  Eshtemoa.  See  Gesenius-Brown  in  loco. 

256  Same,  lords  or  kings  of  the  Philistines.  Perhaps  = Assyrian 
sharrani. 
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Cushan-Rishathaim.^®^  The  fourth  period,  from  David  to 
Omri,  the  period  of  the  empire  and  commerce  of  Solomon, 
borrowed  words  from  the  subject  Hittites  and  Arameans 
and  from  the  East  Indies  or  Egypt — the  words  for  apes, 
ivory  and  peacocks,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  princess  and 
of  Shishak  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  one  Assyrian  word  for 
governor/®*  The  fifth  period,  extending  from  Omri  (about 
850  B.c.)  to  about  550  B.C.,  during  which  time  the  Assyrians 
and  Neo-Babylonians  (or  Chaldeans)  dominated  the  region 
from  Iran  to  the  Mediterranean,  has  a large  number  of  As- 
syrio-Babylonian  common  terms  and  proper  names,  but 
scarcely  any  other  foreign  names,  except  those  of  four  kings 
of  Egypt  and  various  geographical  terms  and  especially  (in 
Isaiah  xliv.  28,  xlv.  i ) the  proper  name  Cyrus/®* 

2.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  poetical  books  of  Psalms, 
Proverbs  and  Lamentations  and,  as  a general  thing,  even  the 
individual  poems  such  as  Gen.  xlix.  Ex.  xv,  Balaam’s  Or- 
acles, Deut.  xxxii,  xxxiii,*®*  Judges  v,  2 Samuel  xxi,  Hab.  iii 
and  others,  have  in  them  no  foreign  words  to  determine 
their  time  and  provenance.  This  almost  complete  absence  of 
foreign  words  is  a characteristic  of  lyric  poetry  in  general,  as 
may  be  seen  by  examining  a church  hymn  book,  or  a volume 
of  Burns’  songs.  Proverbs,  also,  being  used  by  the  common 
people,  smack  of  the  native  soil.  The  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  also,  has  very  few  foreign  words.  It  contains  only  one 
Greek  word  and  two  or  three  other  foreign  words  of  un- 
certain origin,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  large  number  of  Arabic  words  in  the  took 
of  Job  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  scene 
of  the  account  is  laid  in  the  land  of  the  Arabs. 


Joshua  iii.  8. 

258  The  pahoth  of  i Kings  x.  15  may  have  been  inserted  by  the  com- 
poser of  the  books  of  Kings.  Or,  the  name  may  have  been  used  by  Sol- 
omon himself,  since  he  reigned  a hundred  years,  or  so,  after  the  time  of 
the  great  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  who  ruled  over  all  the  nations 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean. 

259  See  Excursus,  pp.  246  f. 

280  The  doth  of  Deut.  xxviii.  2 probably  comes  from  dun,  “to  judge.” 
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3.  It  is  noteworthy  that  foreign  words  are  almost  en- 
tirely absent  from  the  strictly  legal  works  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature  outside  the  Talmud. 
Thus,  the  Zadokite  Fragments  seem  to  have  not  one  foreign 
word  not  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch,  also,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrative  por- 
tions, there  are  only  eight  foreign  words,  five  Eg>'ptian  and 
three  Babylonian.  Five  of  these  are  names  of  measures. 
One  is  the  Egyptian  min  “kind”  (in  D and  P)  and  another 
the  Egyptian  word  for  “shoddy”  (in  D and  H),  and  another 
is  the  Babylonian  word  Inch  (tablet). 

In  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  there  are  many  Sumerian 
words  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue;  but,  in  the  laws  them- 
selves, there  are  only  the  Sumerian  words  diippu  “tablet,” 
and  nw-gal  “greatly”  (xxiii.  71).^®^  In  the  Assyrian  laws, 
also,  the  language  is  pure  Assyrian. It  is  evident  that  in 
those  old  times  the  laws  were  meant  to  be  understood  and 
observed. 

4.  How  do  the  results  of  this  investigation  affect  the 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch?  (i)  They  confirm  the  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  first  part  of  Genesis  as  far  as  and  in- 
cluding the  history  of  Abraham  was  written  under  Babylon- 
ian influences ; that  the  latter  part  of  Genesis  and  most  of  the 
remaining  four  books,  except  the  wanderings  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, were  composed  under  Egyptian  influences ; and  that  the 
wanderings  actually  took  place  through  a country  already  in- 
habited and  its  stations  named  by  Arabs.  (2)  They  show  in 
the  legal  parts  no  such  influence  of  Aramaic  and  Babylonian 
as  we  would  have  expected  had  the  laws  been  derived  largely 
from  the  Babylonians  in  the  time  of  the  Exile.  The  claim 
made  by  GiesebrechF®®  that  there  are  many  Aramaisms  in 
P was  sufficiently  well  answered  by  Dr.  Driver.*®^  That  the 
language  of  the  laws  shows  no  marks  of  Babylonian  deriva- 

See  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurahi,  Glossary,  in  loco. 

See  Scheil,  Recueil  de  Lois  Assyriens,  and  Jastrow  in  Journ.  of 
Amer.  Orient.  Society,  XLI.  1-60. 

263  “Zur  Hexateuchkritik,”  in  ZATW,  I.  177-275. 

26^  See  Driver’s  discussion  (Introduction,  pp.  155-157). 
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tion  appears  from  the  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  and  Baby- 
lonian vocabularies.^®®  And  lastly,  the  absence  of  any  Persian 
or  Greek  word  argues  against  the  composition  of  any  part 
of  the  Pentateuch  after  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus.  Besides,  how  would  a Jew  living  in  Babylonia  get 
all  of  those  Arabic  words  that  are  found  in  the  genealogies 
and  the  geographical  terms  of  P? 

5.  Viewing  the  headings  of  the  Psalms  in  the  light  of  the 
antique  and  unique  language  found  in  them  and  of  the  entire 
absence  of  Persian,  Greek  and  other  foreign  terms,  one  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  in  them  every  evidence  of 
verisimilitude  and  no  evidence  that  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  a late  insertion  or  addition,  to  the  orig- 
inal text  of  the  Psalter.^®® 

6.  Judging  by  the  number  of  times  and  by  the  books  and 
dialects  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  which  Babylonian  and 
Persian  words  occur,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  literature  of  the 
Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections  according 
as  it  was  composed  by  authors  who  passed  their  lives  inside 
or  outside  of  Palestine  and  its  environs.  Thus,  the  authors 
of  Daniel,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
probably  all  of  them  residents  of  Babylon  or  its  vicinity  (?) 
and  these  books  are  the  only  ones  which  have  many  Persian 
words.  The  author  of  Job,  also,  either  was,  or  afifected  to 
have  been,  a denizen  of  the  Arabian  desert ; and  his  book  is 
the  only  one  which  makes  a large  use  of  Arabic  borrowed 
terms.  So,  also,  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Syro-Palestinian  dialect  have  no  Persian  words 
not  found  in  the  Bible.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  and 
the  Palestinian  Talmud  have  only  three,  or  four,  Persian 
words  not  found  in  the  Bible.  The  book  of  Ben  Sira  (Ec- 
clesiasticus)  and  the  Zadokite  Fragments  have  not  a single 
Persian  word,  nor  one  claimed  as  such,  except  what  are 

265  See  my  article  in  Pres,  and  Ref.  Review  for  1902  on  “Babylon  and 
the  Bible.” 

266  See  my  article  on  the  “Headings  of  the  Psalms”  in  this  Review  for 


1927. 
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found  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Nabatean  inscriptions,  all 
of  them  written  near  Palestine,  have  not  one  Persian  word, 
and  the  Palmyrene  have  but  one,  and  that  an  official  title. 

Remember,  of  the  Hebrew  Biblical  writers  living  in  Pales- 
tine, Isaiah  has  the  one  word  Cyrus,  and  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah  have  each  the  one  word  Darius.  These  two  words  are 
the  only  ones  certainly  of  Persian  origin  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  all  the  Jews  who  certainly  lived  and  wrote  in 
Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
literature  which  according  to  the  prima  facie  evidence,  was 
composed  east  of  the  Euphrates:  (a)  The  Syriac  Lexicon  of 
Brockelmann  has  52  Persian  words  beginning  with  Aleph 
alone;  {h)  The  Mandean  Lexicon  to  the  Nazarean  Codex 
alone  has  50  Persian  words;  (c)  The  Babylonian  Talmud 
has  about  50;  {d)  Daniel  has  from  15  to  20  certainly  or 
allegedly  Persian;  (c)  Esther  has  about  50;  (/)  Chronicles 
has  5;  (g)  Ezra  has  14;  {h)  And  Nehemiah,  possibly,  6 or 
more. 

7.  Again,  no  work  claiming  to  be  or  alleged  to  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  has  in  it  a single  Persian 
word,  except  the  word  Cyrus  in  Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  i.  No  one 
of  the  works,  such  as  Joel,  Jonah,  Job,  the  so-called  Macca- 
bean  Psalms,  the  headings  of  the  Psalms,  the  Priest  Codex, 
et  al.,  which  many  critics  put  after  539  B.C.,  has  a single  as- 
suredly Persian  word, — not  even  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

Consequently,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  foreign  words  in 
the  O.T.  languages  goes,  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  cannot  be  successfully  assailed.  And  so,  at  last 
and  at  length,  I have  come  to  the  end  of  my  philological 
investigations  into  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. I call  them  scientific,  because  they  are  along  the  lines 
of  what  is  knozvn.  Anyone  who  knows  enough  of  the  lan- 
guages referred  to  can  readily  follow  me  in  the  proper  dic- 
tionaries and  correct  me  when  I am  wrong.  Perhaps,  as 
hnmannm  est  errare,  I have  here  and  there  made  a mistake 
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or  enlarged  my  conclusions  above  what  the  premises  allow ; 
but,  by  and  large,  I am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  my  con- 
clusions will  stand.  And,  if  they  do,  what  does  it  show?  It 
shows  that  the  arguments  of  the  assailants  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  insofar  as  they  have  been  based  upon  philo- 
logical premises  have  been  in  general  fallacious.  Just  as  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  ablest  scholars  used  to  explain  the 
names  of  the  Assyrian  kings  as  if  they  had  been  Persian, 
and  as  later  they  explained  the  Babylonian  as  if  they  had  been 
Aramaic;^®*  so  they  have  been  and  are  yet  explaining  the 
Indo-European  terms,  as  if  they  were  almost  all  of  Persian 
origin.  All  of  these  explanations  have  been  manipulated  by 
them,  so  as  to  injure  the  historical  character  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament.  In  my  article  on  “Aramaisms  in 
the  Old  Testament,”^®®  I investigated  thoroughly  more  than 
360  different  words  alleged  by  one  or  more  critics  to  have  been 
embedded  in  the  Hebrew  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
also  alleged  by  the  same  critics  to  show  that  the  documents 
containing  them  are  either  late  or  have  been  interpolated  and 
corrupted  from  their  original  form.  I endeavored  to  show  by 
evidence  from  reliable  sources  outside  the  Scripture,  first, 
that  since  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  had  a 
beginning,  there  never  was  a time  when  Moses  and  his  suc- 
cessors may  not  have  used  an  Aramaic  word ; and  secondly, 
that  of  the  360  words  alleged  to  be  Aramaisms  only  about 
50  have  any  apparent  ground  for  being  considered  as  such. 
Seventy-six  of  them  do  not  even  occur  in  any  Aramaic  dia- 
lect. Ninety-six  more  of  them  are  found  in  Babylonian  and 

Thus  Gesenius’  Thesaurus  derives  Esarhaddon  from  the  Persian 
sar  dhand,  “wise  prince,”  or  from  another  combination  of  two  Persian 
words  meaning  “king  of  fire.”  The  Thesaurus  was  published  in  1840. 
Lorsbach  derived  Nebuchadnezzar  from  Nabu  -(-  hudham  -|-  sar,  i.e., 
“Nebu  is  chief  of  the  gods.”  Von  Bohlen  got  it  from  another  combina- 
tion of  Persian  words  meaning  “Nebo  is  the  god  of  fire,”  id.,  840. 

2®*  Thus  Driver  (in  his  Introd.)  still  treats  batal,  “to  cease,”  hedwah, 
“joy,”  and  many  other  words  as  if  they  w'ere  derived  from  the  Aramaic, 
as  does  Wellhausen  rada,  “to  rule”  and  kabash,  “to  subdue”  {History  of 
Israel,  p.  389),  although  all  of  these  words  are  common  in  Babylonian. 

2*9  In  this  Review  for  July  1925. 
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one  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  Arabic,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew. 
Only  eighty-one  of  the  360  are  found  in  Hebrew  and  in 
one  or  more  Aramaic  dialects  alone.  And,  with  regard  to 
these  last,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  supjwse  that,  in  most  cases 
at  least,  the  Aramaic  documents  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
rather  than  that  the  Hebrew  borrowed  from  the  Aramaic; 
inasmuch  as  the  most  of  the  Aramaic  documents  are  from 
300  to  1000  years  later  than  the  Hebrew. 

In  a second  article  on  the  “Evidence  in  Hebrew  Diction 
for  the  Dates  of  Documents, I investigated  especially  the 
Hebrew  words  cited  by  the  critics  to  show  that  certain  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  must  have  been  written  subsequent  to 
Nehemdah.  The  argument  of  the  critics  is  this:  if  a word  oc- 
curs only  once  or  a few  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  that 
in  one  or  more  books  written  late;  and  if  this  word  occurs 
also  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud,  this  proves  that  the  Bib- 
lical document  is  later  than  Nehemiah.  To  answer  this,  I 
gathered  up  all  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  that  occur 
in  it  anywhere  from  one  to  five  times,  and  that  occur  also  in 
the  New  Hebrew;  and  I found  that  there  are  216  of  them  in 
the  literature  admitted  by  such  critics  as  Dr.  Driver  to  have 
been  written  before  400  B.C.,  and  only  44  in  what,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  written  after  400.  This  kind  of 
word  is  found  in  all  periods  of  the  Hebrew  literature  and  in 
almost  every  document ; so  that  it  is  evident  that  they  should 
not  be  used  as  an  indication  of  post-Nehemiah  date,  nor,  in 
fact,  of  any  date  at  all,  of  an  Old  Testament  document.  Be- 
sides, it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  later  Jews,  who  wrote 
the  Talmud,  would  draw  largely  on  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Bible  which  they  translated  and  expounded.  In  fact,  we  find 
that  the  Aramaic  of  the  Talmud  and  Targums  uses  about  550 
words  which  are  not  found  in  Syriac,  or  other  Aramaic,  but 
evidently  are  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  they  occur.  These  words  prove  Hebraisms  in 
Aramaic  documents,  not  Aramaisms  in  Hebrew. 

I have  shown,  I hope  beyond  successful  contradiction,  that 


270  In  this  Review  for  July  1927. 
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the  words  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  literature  of  the  Jews 
which  were  alien  from  the  writers  of  this  literature  and  bor- 
rowed by  the  authors  of  it  from  peoples  outside  the  Israelit- 
ish  fold,  bear  witness  to  the  historical  character  of  the  docu- 
ments embraced  in  the  O.T.  canon.  This  testimony  is  ob- 
jective. It  is  open  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  can  read 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  tongues.  I would  remind 
my  readers  that  I have  generally  agreed  with  the  judgment 
passed  on  these  borrowed  words  by  Brown,  Driver  and 
Briggs  in  their  great  Hebrew  Dictionary,  and  by  Gesenius 
in  his  Thesaurus,  and  in  the  no  less  great  New  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  dictionaries  of  Levy,  Jastrow  and  Dalman.  I have 
used  Brockelmann  for  Syriac,  Dillmann  for  Ethiopic,  Lidz- 
barski,  Cooke  and  Sachau  for  the  Aramaic  inscriptions. 
Norberg  for  Mandean,  Schulthess  and  Schwally  for  Syro- 
Palestinian,  Hommel  for  Sabean,  Lane  and  Wortabet  for 
Arabic,  my  own  concordances  for  Samaritan,  Ecclesiasticus 
and  the  Zadokite  Fragments,  Muss-Arnolt  and  Delitzsch  for 
Assyrio-Babylonian,  Tolman,  Weissbach  and  Justi,  for  Old 
Persian  and  Zend,  Richardson  and  Vullers  for  New  Persian, 
West  for  Pahlavi,  Burnouf  for  Sanscrit,  Bedrossian  for  Ar- 
menian, Hrozny  and  Wetzel  for  Hittite,  and  Budge,  Erman, 
Petrie  and  Breasted  for  Egyptian ; besides,  the  special  discus- 
sions and  vocabularies  especially  of  Haug,  Tisdale,  Lagarde, 
Scheftelowitz,  Muss-Amolt,  and  Levy  (on  Semitic  words  in 
Greek),  Gardiner,  Cook,  Schrader,  Winckler,  Sayce,  King, 
Strack,  Franke,  Franz  Delitzsch  and  many  others.  Experts 
will  observe  that  I have  differed  from  previous  scholars 
mostly  on  two  points.  I have  referred  more  words  than  they 
did  to  Babylonian  rather  than  Persian  origin,  and  I have  pre- 
ferred judging  from  the  facts  as  I saw  them,  to  assign 
some  words  to  an  Armenian  (or  possibly  Hittite  or  Mitan- 
nean)  original,  rather  than  to  a Persian.  But  my  main  ob- 
ject has  been  to  show  that  these  foreign  terms  came  into 
the  Hebreiv  literature  at  the  time  when  we  would  have  ex- 
pected them  to  come,  provided  that  the  original  historical 
docmncnts  of  the  Old  Testa'ment  from  Abraham  to  Ezra 
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were  contemporaneous  with  the  events  recorded.  The  anti- 
biblical  critics  have  summoned  to  their  aid  legions  of  winged 
w"ords  marshalled  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass,  but  I 
have  arrayed  against  them  not  merely  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves but  hosts  of  auxiliaries  gathered  from  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians,  from  Arabia  and  Palestine  and  Syria,  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  from  Persia  and  Armenia,  from  India 
and  Greece  and  Rome.  I have  called  the  dead  of  all  the  ages 
of  civilized  society,  who  embalmed  their  ideas  and  their 
words  in  the  literature  which  they  wrote,  to  rise  up  to  life 
again  to  confound  the  imwarranted  assaults  made  by  unbe- 
lievers upon  the  Word  of  God.  I have  summoned  these  dead 
men  who  were  alive  when  the  events  recorded  in  the  history 
of  Israel  were  enacted  to  testify  in  their  own  words  as  re- 
corded in  the  literature  which  they  wrote  and  as  made  known 
to  us  in  the  dictionaries  which  have  been  derived  from  this 
literature.  These  words  in  these  dictionaries  present  an  ever- 
living  and  objective  witness  to  the  thoughts  and  environ- 
ment of  those  who  used  them.  Opinions  and  conjectures  of 
all  of  us  who  are  living  can  never  determine  the  real  historical 
values  of  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the  outside 
forces  which  moved  their  authors  to  write  as  they  did;  but 
the  written  testimony  of  the  men  who  were  living  in  the 
ages  when  the  history  of  Israel  was  enacted  and  presumably 
written  down,  is  testimony  to  which  all  of  us  must  submit. 
That  is  the  testimony  which  I have  presented  in  this  article. 
It  is  testimony  which  runs  like  a thread  of  gold  through  all 
the  warp  and  woof  of  Old  Testament  history.  It  can  be  seen 
and  recognized  everywhere  by  every  competent  scholar,  and 
it  serves  to  bind  the  whole  fabric  together.  It  gives  the  rela- 
tive sequence  of  events  and  brings  out  the  beautiful  and 
orderly  design  of  the  whole.  And  it  can  never  be  taken  away 
from  the  fabric  without  destroying  the  plan  of  the  whole.  As 
long  as  the  Hebrew  Bible  exists,  this  thread  will  be  in  it  as 
a witness  that  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
first  of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  Nehemiah  come  from 
original  sources,  extending  all  along  the  line  from  Abraham 
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to  Ezra.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  these  records,  such  as 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  I leave  to  others,  such  as  Guyot, 
Dana,  Dawson  and  Price.  I maintain  simply,  that  the  records, 
so  far  as  anybody  knows,  are  correct  and  that,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  they  are  an  “infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life.” 
Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 

Excursus  on  the  Name  “Cyrus” 

The  employment  by  Isaiah  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  is  the  only  instance 
I have  found  which  seems  to  militate  against  the  general  proposition 
that  the  foreign  words  in  a Hebrew  document  show  the  approximate 
date  of  the  document.  This  conclusion  with  reference  to  Cyrus,  may, 
however,  be  due  to  our  ignorance.  For,  unfortunately,  we  know  neither 
the  language  nor  the  meaning  of  the  word  Cyrus.  In  the  Old  Persian,  it 
is  spelled  kurus  (genitive  kuraus),  Elamite  ku-ras,  Babylonian,  ku-ra-as, 
ku-ras,  kur-ras,  ku-ra-Su,  et.al.  Greek  Kvpo<;,  New  Persian  kuras,  Ar- 
menian kiuros,  Heb.  and  Aramaic  kores.  It  may  probably  be  connected 
with  the  Old  Persian  kara  (people  or  army),  and  ras  (head  or  chief). 
It  would,  then,  mean  “chief  of  the  army,”  like  the  German  Heerfiirst,  or 
Napoleon’s  Tete  de  I’artnee.  Compare  the  New  Persian  kar-din  (vizier), 
and  kar-zar  (battle),  and  kur-kan  as  a cognomen  of  Timur.  Its  use  to 
denote  the  king  or  generalissimo  of  the  Persians,  or  Anzanites,  would 
then  be  similar  to  the  titles  Pharaoh,  Ptolemy,  Augustus,  Czar  and 
Great  Mogul. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Darius  Hystaspis  says  that  he  was  the 
ninth  king  of  his  family  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Persia;  but  including 
himself  he  mentions  only  six  of  the  nine  by  name.  It  is  usual  to  get  the 
number  nine  by  counting  Cyrus  the  Great,  his  father  Cambyses,  and  his 
grandfather  Cyrus  as  making  up  the  other  three.  But  why  omit  Cam- 
byses the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  was  certainly  a legitimate  king 
and,  also,  the  conquerer  of  Egypt?  In  fact,  Darius  in  his  Behistun  in- 
scription does  mention  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  not  the 
father.  Nor  does  he  anywhere  mention  Cyrus  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  Cyrus  the  Great  mentions  his  predecessors  as  Cambyses  his 
father,  Cyrus  his  grandfather,  and  Teispes  his  great-grandfather,  all  as 
kings  of  the  city  of  Ansan  (Cylinder,  1.  21,  cf.  K.B.  p.  125).  Darius 
mentions  his  predecessors  as  Hystaspis  his  father,  Arsames  his  grand- 
father, Ariaramnes  his  great-grandfather,  and  then  Teispes  (Behist. 
Ins.,  § 2.  See  Weissbach,  Keilittsch.  d.  Achaetn.  p.  9),  thus  connecting  up 
with  the  line  of  Cyrus,  whose  great-grandfather  was  Teispes  the  Achae- 
menid.  Teispes  was  the  first  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan  mentioned  in 
the  Cylinder  Inscription,  and  probably  became  king  of  that  city  on  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  in  612  b.c.,  or  possibly  earlier,  about  640  n.c,  when 
Ashurbanipal  conquered  Elam  (cf.  Streck,  Assurbanipal , II.  cccxlv.  Elam 
reappears  under  Cyrus).  Achaemenes  was  either  the  own  father,  or  the 
ancestor,  of  both  Cyrus  and  Darius.  Cyrus  was  a popular  name  in  the 
royal  line  of  Persia,  being  the  name  not  only  of  Cyrus  the  Great  but  of 
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his  grandfather,  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  of  Artaxerxes  I before  he 
became  king  of  Persia  (so  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  184).  It  is  possible  that 
this  was  the  name,  or  title,  of  one  or  more  of  the  eight  predecessors  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  of  whom  he  names  only  five  in  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion. In  this  case,  a Cyrus  may  have  been  at  the  head  of  a Persian  con- 
tingent of  the  Indo-European  host  that  came  into  conflict  with  the  As- 
syrians under  Sargon,  about  714  b.c.  (cf.  Winckler,  Hist,  of  Bab.  & As- 
syr.,  pp.  248-253).  In  Esarhaddon’s  time  (680-666  b.c.)  an  army  under  a 
certain  Teuspa  was  defeated  by  the  Assyrians  (cf.  Streck,  Assurbanipal, 
I,  p.  ccclxxii ; also  K.B.  II,  p.  128).  May  this  Teuspa  have  been  the  same 
as  the  Teispis  the  first  mentioned  king  of  Anshan?  If  so,  his  father  ac- 
cording to  Xerxes  in  Herodotus,  was  a Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses  the 
son  of  .\chaemenes.  The  date  of  this  Cyrus  would  be  about  700  b.c.  If 
he  were  one  of  the  nine  meant  by  Darius,  and  we  add  him  and  his 
father  Cambyses  after  Achaemenes  and  before  Teispes,  according  to  the 
list  given  by  Xerxes  in  Herodotus,  we  harmonize  the  sources  and  we  get 
a Cyrus  in  either  case  at  about  700  b.c.  In  Herodotus  vii.  ii,  Xerxes  is 
said  to  have  spoken  as  follows : “I  should  not  be  sprung  from  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspis,  son  of  Arsames,  son  of  Ariaramnes,  son  of  Teispes,  son 
of  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Achaemenes,  if  I did  not  avenge  my- 
self on  the  Athenians.”  In  the  Cylinder  Inscription  of  Cyrus  he  says:  “I 
am  Cyrus  . . . son  of  Cambyses  . . . grandson  of  Cyrus  . . . great- 
grandson  of  Teispes.”  In  the  Behistun  Inscription  Darius  says : “My 
father  is  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Hystaspis  Arsames,  the  father  of  Ar- 
sames Ariaramnes,  the  father  of  .A.riaramnes  Teispes,  the  father  of  Teispes 
Achaemenes.  . . . Eight  of  my  race  (or  family)  were  aforetime  kings. 
I am  the  ninth.”  Combining  the  other  genealogies  and  omitting  Hys- 
taspis who  was  certainly  an  underling  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  (See 
Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  and  Beh.  Ins.  §§  35,  36.  Hystaspis  was  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  armies  of  Darius)  we  get  the  nine  kings  as  fol- 
lows: Darius,  Cambyses,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Camibyses  (or  Arsames), 
Cyrus  (or  Ariaramnes),  Teispes,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Achaemenes. 

Finally,  Kuru  occurs  in  the  Mahabharata  as  the  ancestor  of  Pandu  and 
of  Dhritarashtra,  the  heroes  of  that  poem  (See  Burnouf,  p.  173a.). 
About  734  B.c.  many  of  the  Hebrews  were  transported  to  the  cities  of 
the  Medes.  Through  these  transported  Hebrews,  Isaiah  may  have 
learned  about  this  traditional  hero  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  whose  name 
was  Kuru,  or  Cyrus ; and  so  he  could  understand  when  the  Lord  says 
concerning  a certain  Cyrus : He  will  be  my  shepherd,  my  anointed,  and 
he  will  perform  all  my  pleasure. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  by  my  readers  that  I am  not  denying 
the  possibility  that  God  may  have  revealed  the  very  name  Cyrus  to  Isaiah 
a hundred  years,  or  more,  before  there  was  a man,  or  a king,  of  that 
name.  I am  only  contending  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  this,  in- 
asmuch as  Isaiah  probably  knew  of  some  leader  of  the  name  or  title 
Cyrus,  who  already  in  his  time  was  at  the  head  of  that  wave  of  Indo- 
European  hosts  which  was  just  beginning  to  break  in  an  overwhelming 
flood  over  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  not  to  be  stopped 
till  it  beat  against  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  and  the  shores  of  Salamis. 

R.D.W. 
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The  year  1927  saw  something  new  in  the  history  of  books, 
i.e.,  a life  of  Erasmus  by  a Roman  Catholic  layman,  John 
Joseph  Mangan,  M.D.,  of  Lynn,  Mass/ : the  largest  life  since 
Jortin,  with  copious  translations  from  the  Latin,  with  ample 
recognition  of  Erasmus’s  greatness  as  scholar  and  humanist, 
but  with  frank  criticism  of  his  faults,  weaknesses,  sins  (real 
or  supposed),  a valuable  contribution  to  our  Erasmus  litera- 
ture and  written  also  with  the  deliberate  intention  to  defend 
the  Church  wherever  possible  from  the  drastic  criticisms  of 
the  Rotterdamer.  Dr.  Mangan’s  Erasmus  is  an  achievement 
in  historiography  of  which  he  may  be  proud.  It  was  necessary 
of  course  in  this  work  to  make  frequent  reference  to  Luther, 
as  the  controversy  between  the  two  was  as  important  as  in- 
teresting. And  the  learned  author  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not 
knowing  as  much  about  Luther  as  about  Erasmus,  but  he  is 
to  be  blamed  if  by  failing  to  supplement  his  partial  knowl-  ' 
edge  or  correct  the  misinformation  of  his  Catholic  authori- 
ties he  gives  a false  picture  of  Luther.  Let  us  then  look  at 
some  of  the  statements  regarding  Luther,  which  appear  in 
this  work.^ 

Luther’s  father,  we  are  told,  “was  a man  of  hot  temper, 
for  he  was  said  even  in  Luther’s  day  to  have  killed  a man  in 
some  altercation.”®  Is  our  author’s  standard  of  medical 
science  such  that  he  practises  on  his  patients  on  the  evidence, 
“it  was  said”?  Would  he  wish  his  own  father,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  his  book,  so  judged?  There  was  indeed  one  man  (a 
number  under  the  Scriptural  rules  of  evidence)  in  Luther’s 
day  who  started  the  story,  and  that  was  Witzel,  a Catholic 
Humanist,  who  turned  Lutheran,  was  befriended  by  Luther, 

1 Life,  Character  and  Influence  of  Desiderius  Erasmus,  Derived  from 
a Study  of  his  Works  and  Correspondence.  By  John  Joseph  Mangan, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  2 vols.  1927.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  xvii,  404; 
vii,  427. 

2 The  passages  which  are  here  cited  are  all  taken  from  the  chapter 
entitled  “Consideration  of  Martin  Luther”  (Vol.  II,  pp.  86-107). 

3 Vol.  II,  p.  88. 
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and  perhaps  while  at  Eisleben  (1538)  had  apparently  picked 
up  a yarn  about  a relative  of  Luther  killing  a man,  which  had 
somehow  gotten  fastened  on  the  father.  Later  Witzel  returned 
to  the  Roman  Church,  though  he  always  remained  what  we 
would  call  an  Old  Catholic.  In  Luther’s  lifetime  even  Witzel 
w'ould  not  give  the  story  the  credit  of  anything  except  casual 
remark,  but  nineteen  years  after  Luther’s  death  he  came  out, 
not  under  his  own  name  but  pseudonymously,  not  in  Germany 
but  in  Paris,  with  a book  which  repeated  the  story.  So  the 
tale  was  started.  By  1 702  it  had  grown  to  the  shape,  as  told 
by  Michaelis,  a Thuringian  mine  officer,  that  Luther’s  father 
had  killed  a peasant  with  his  own  horse-bridle  while  guard- 
ing some  grass,  and  that  on  account  of  this  accident  he  had 
to  leave  Mohra.* 

Notice:  no  other  of  the  opponents  of  Luther  in  his  time, 
who  were  only  too  glad  to  throw  any  kind  of  stone,  ever 
mentioned  this  story,  while  Witzel  himself  makes  no  attempt 
to  prove  or  elucidate  it.  Besides,  the  same  Saxon  justice  which 
“went”  in  Mohra  covered  Mansfeld  also,  whither  the  Luthers 
removed.  Then  why  did  the  Mansfelders  take  up  the  new- 
comers so  cordially,  and  after  a time  grant  Hans  a high  of- 
fice? In  Mohra  itself  no  memory  of  the  “accident”  lived  on, 
where  there  were  a thousand  reasons  for  exploiting  it.  The 
fable  may  be  dismissed. 

But  recent  research  has  shown  that  there  was  another  Hans 
Luther,  “Hans  the  Little,”  a brother  of  our  Hans,  rather  a 
brawler  and  striker,  who  loved  his  beer  and  public  house,  and 
would  take  no  fooling  from  companions.  He  killed  nobody, 
but  he  got  into  court  records  for  too  freely  belaboring  his 
fellows  with  fist  and  stick.®  The  Luther  father,  however,  was 
of  another  genus.  Sober,  steady.  God-fearing,  industrious, 
ambitious,  thoughtful,  he  left  Mohra  for  Mansfeld  and 
thence  for  Eisleben  purely  to  better  his  condition,  and  he 
bettered  it.  Of  course  the  father  and  mother  were  strict  disci- 

* See  Kostlin,  Luther  (ste  Aufl.  by  Kawerau),  I.  14. 

® See  references  to  original  sources  and  Mollenberg’s  article  in  Scheel, 
Luther  I (1917),  5,  6,  263. 
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plinarians,  but  I hope  they  were  not  stricter  than  parents 
generally  were  as  recently  as  my  boyhood. 

Our  author  takes  up  Luther’s  mental  and  moral  failures,* 
following  Denifle,^  and  like  him  putting  the  worst  possible 
construction  upon  every  fleeting,  joking,  perhaps  purposely 
exaggerated,  remark  of  Luther,  often  occurring  in  private 
letters  where  one  does  not  write  with  mathematical  precision. 
But  even  so,  things  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  he  would  have  us 
believe.  When  Luther  says  to  Spalatin  after  his  return  from 
inspection  of  monasteries  that  he  is  unimpaired  in  body,  but 
God  knows  whether  in  mind,®  he  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
crazy  but  that  his  mind  is  tired  and  vexed  by  his  experiences 
as  Visitor.  When  he  writes  to  Prior  Mascov  toward  the  end 
of  1516  asking  him  to  pray  for  him  because : “my  life  daily 
approaches  hell,  and  I daily  become  worse  and  more 
wretched,”®  he  is  not  referring  at  all  to  moral  degeneration, 
but  to  the  fearful  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  pest. 
While  Dr.  Mangan  acknowledges  that  Luther  was  living  an 
exemplary  life,  he  quotes  (without  giving  reference)  from 
Luther’s  larger  commentary  on  Galatians  (I.  109)  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  midst  of  his  holiness  “I  cherished  continued 
distrust,  doubt,  fear,  hatred,  and  blasphemy  of  God,  and  my 
righteousness  was  nothing  but  a cesspool  in  which  the  devil 
took  his  little  fun”  (better  translation,  “played  his  little 
play”).  From  the  immediate  context  as  given  in  this 
volume  (“his  temptations  were  of  the  flesh”)  the  reader 
would  infer  moral  lapses  here,  whereas  in  the  same  pas- 
sage as  quoted  even  by  Denifle^®  Luther  asseverates  that 
when  he  was  a monk  he  observed  chastity,  obedience  and 
poverty,  and  was  entirely  given  to  fasts,  watches,  prayers, 
reading  mass,  etc.  The  passage  attributed  with  beautiful  in- 
definiteness to  “Luther,  Ep.  to  the  Romans”  (meaning  prob- 

® Vol.  II,  pp.  95  ff. 

And  using  the  not  too  accurate  translation  of  Volz  (Vol.  I,  part  I, 

1917). 

* De  Wette,  Luthers  Briefe,  usw.  I.  24  (a  letter  of  1516). 

® Enders,  Luthers  Briefwechsel,  I.  76. 

10  Luther  und  Lutherthum,  2 Aufl.  I.  393. 
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ably  the  Lectures  on  that  epistle  delivered  to  his  classes  in 
Wittenberg  in  1515)  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  a mandate 
as  to  wife,  tonsure  and  dress,  “how  many  do  you  imagine 
would  choose  their  present  'life?  Their  (the  priests’)  service 
is  compulsory,  and  they  look  for  liberty  when  their  flesh 
longs  for  it.  I fear  that  at  present  we  are  all  going  to  destruc- 
tion,” has  no  reference  at  all  to  Luther’s  own  attitude,  but  as 
the  text  shows  is  a general  judgment  on  some  (not  necessarily 
all)  priests. 

Dr.  Mangan  gives  us,  also  without  reference,  a brief  part 
of  the  famous  passage  so  much  exploited  by  our  Roman 
friends  about  Luther  being  inflamed  with  carnal  desires, 
while  he  sits  in  leisure  and  laziness  neglecting  prayer.  But 
he  does  not  give  us  the  date,  circumstances,  context,  etc. 
Luther  had  been  in  friendly  confinement  in  the  Wartburg  for 
about  two  months,  an  unwilling  guest  of  the  elector,  living 
too  well  and  taking  no  exercise.  He  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  Melanchthon  in  Wittenberg,  and  knew  how  every- 
thing was  going  on.  In  one  of  his  letters  the  Humanist  had 
praised  him.  Luther  did  not  like  this,  for  he  felt  he  was  liv- 
ing in  too  much  idleness  and  self-indulgence.  So  he  wrote  a 
Latin  letter  in  reply,  probably  a part  of  it  in  deliberate  half 
joking  exaggeration  of  his  faults.  He  wanted  no  praise.  It  is 
dated  13  July  1521.“ 

You  indulge  in  affections  too  much  and  are  tender  according  to  your 
custom.  And  you  over  extol  me ; and  you  err  greatly  while  you  attribute 
to  me  so  much  as  though  I was  very  solicitous  for  the  cause  of  God. 
Your  extraordinary  notion  of  me  confounds  and  torments  me,  while  I sit 
here  in  leisure  foolish  and  hardened,  for  vexation  praying  too  little,  nor 
groaning  for  the  Church  of  God ; rather  I burn  great  fires  of  my  un- 
tamed flesh ; in  fact  I who  ought  to  be  fervent  in  spirit  burn  in  flesh, 
lust,  sloth,  leisure,  sleepiness;  and  I do  not  know  whether  because  you 
do  not  pray  for  me,  God  may  have  turned  from  me.  You  now  succeed 
in  my  place,  more  heavily  weighed  with  the  gifts  of  God  and  more 
grateful. 

Yet  all  this  time  Luther  was  working  away  like  a slave 
day  and  night,  putting  out  more  literary  work  perhaps  in 

Not  translated  in  Smith,  Correspondence  of  Luther,  I. 

Enders,  III.  189. 
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this  Wartburg  year  (1521)  than  any  man  that  ever  lived  up 
to  that  time,  doing  everything  proper  except  taking  enough 
physical  exercise,  and  fooling  his  friend  Melanchthon  by  his 
playful  exaggerations  if  only  he  could  destroy  his  over- 
estimation. Indeed  you  could  almost  say  it  was  one  of 
Luther’s  recreations  to  shock  his  Melanchthon  in  his  Latin 
letters,  to  shake  him  out  of  his  anxieties  and  imaginations. 
So  here.  Melanchthon,  the  pink  of  propriety  in  everything, 
had  known  Luther  for  years,  and  he  knew  exactly  how  to 
take  these  self -accusations. 

From  this  letter,  which  is  quite  innocent  when  properly 
understood,  our  author  draws  the  portentous  conclusion  that 
Luther  “rapidly  deteriorated  from  this  time  on.’’  It  is  only 
1521,  twenty  books  that  year,  explanations  of  Scripture  then 
and  yet  to  come,  translation  of  the  New  Testament  that  year 
and  next,  fifteen  books  next  year,  twenty-five  the  year  after, 
deep  in  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  1522-23-24,  over 
head  and  ears  in  literary  work,  preaching,  correspondence, 
all  the  time  not  in  strong  health,  sometimes  sick  almost  unto 
death,  doing  the  work  of  five  men,  and  keeping  this  up  until 
the  end.  “Deteriorated” ! It  is  to  laugh.  “Found  his  vow  of 
chastity  onerous,  wrote  a book  on  vows,  unable  to  resist  his 
carnal  passions.”  Yes,  he  wrote  a book  on  vows  in  1521,  four 
years  before  he  married  (published  1522),  but  on  rational 
Scriptural  grounds  alone,  and  in  which  he  made  room  for  a 
continent  single  life.  Far  from  marrying  years  after  (1525) 
because  he  was  unable  to  resist  his  passions,  he  married  to 
lay  down  a deliberate  witness  before  he  died  ( he  had  been  in 
very  poor  health  and  did  not  expect  to  survive  long)  that 
marriage  is  a sanctified  and  divinely  honored  estate.  We 
cannot  think  that  Dr.  Mangan  would  purposely  slander  even 
Luther,  but  he  has  uncritically  followed  Volz’s  Denifle,  a 
work  so  overheated,  intense,  unfair,  as  to  be  a curiosity  in 
Church  History  literature  and  to  call  out  the  protests  of 
some  eminent  Roman  Catholic  scholars  of  Germany.  He 
ought  at  least  to  have  taken  nothing  from  the  Dominican 
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till  he  had  tested  it  by  the  sources  and  context,  and  by  what 
was  said  by  the  critics  of  Denifle. 

The  author  deals  disingenuously  by  Luther  in  his  next 
quotation.  It  is  a letter  to  Staupitz  Feb.  20,  1519,  dealing 
with  church  and  other  business  and,  near  the  end,  with  his 
temptations.  At  the  beginning  he  refers  to  Providence  crowd- 
ing him  with  affairs:  “God  drags,  drives,  not  to  say  leads 
me.  I am  not  master  of  myself.  I wish  to  be  quiet,  but  I am 
driven  along  in  the  midst  of  tumults.”  This  is  simple.  But  Dr. 
Mangan  brings  it  into  immediate  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  temptations  in  the  last  part  of  the  letter,  as  though 
Luther  blamed  God  for  these.  After  getting  through  matters 
of  business,  Luther  asks  Staupitz  to  pray  for  him,  “for  I 
strongly  trust  that  the  Lord  constrains  thy  heart  to  be  anx- 
ious for  me.  For  [and  here  begins  the  quotation,  which  needs 
context]  I am  exposed  (or  made  accessible  to)  and  sur- 
rounded by  (not  “carried  away  by”)  society  (or  commun- 
ity), drinking,  tittilation,  indifference,  and  other  annoy- 
ances, besides  those  which  press  me  ex  officio.”^*  Here  is  a 
perfectly  innocent  letter  with  no  reference  whatever  to  giv- 
ing way  to  those  temptations,  but  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
concerns  in  which  Staupitz  was  interested,  and  at  the  end 
asking  his  prayers  on  account  of  temptations  to  which  he 
(Luther)  and  every  monk  and  priest  similarly  situated  was 
exposed.  And  yet  by  an  arbitrary  misinterpretation  it  is 
treated  as  an  evidence  of  Luther’s  immorality,  his  inability 
to  “resist  his  carnal  passions.”  Would  he  like  his  Catholic 
saints  to  be  treated  thus  by  Protestants?  Or  does  the  Golden 
Rule  cease  to  function  when  Luther  is  named  ? 

More  disingenuous  still  is  our  author’s  use  of  an  un- 
authorized and  incorrect  report  of  a sermon  in  immediate 
connection  with  his  use  of  this  letter  to  Staupitz ; the  sermon 
being  of  the  same  year,  but  at  another  time  and  occasion. 
Someone  had  taken  notes  of  this  sermon  on  marriage  and 
had  printed  them  without  Luther’s  knowledge.  From  this 
spurious  copy  Denifle  quotes: 


De  Wette,  I.  231-2. 
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It  is  a shameful  temptation  [against  purity  and  virginity]  ; I have 
known  it  well.  I think  indeed  you  know  it  also.  O I know  it  well  where 
the  Devil  comes  and  stimulates  the  flesh  and  enkindles  it.  Therefore  let 
one  think  well  beforehand  and  prove  whether  he  can  live  in  continence. 
For  when  there  is  such  burning,  I know  well  how  it  is,  the  temptation 
comes,  the  eye  is  blind.  ...  I have  not  so  much  [strength]  from  myself 
that  I can  refrain  myself.  There  have  been  whole  books  written  on  how 
one  is  to  restrain  himself,  how  woman  is  an  unclean  thing  and  miry,  etc. 
Also  thereto  serves  Ovid’s  De  Remedio  Amoris,  though  really  its  read- 
ing incites  to  it  still  more.  When  temptation  comes  and  the  flesh  is  in- 
flamed, you  are  blind,  though  the  woman  is  not  beautiful.  One  might 
well  take  dung  and  extinguish  with  it,  if  he  has  no  water. 

Even  in  this  copy  Luther  is  speaking  simply  of  those  ex- 
periences which  everyone  knows,  which  man  has  as  man, 
which  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  but  for  the  overcoming  of 
which  as  against  unlawful  gratification  he  and  everyone  else 
needs  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  only  an  evil  mind  which  reads 
here  immorality  on  Luther’s  part.  And  it  was  this  very  year 
in  which  Luther  was  living  an  extraordinarily  abstemious 
and  self-denying  life  and  everybody  in  Wittenberg  knew  it. 
Later  he  allowed  himself  more  nourishment  at  table,  but  not 
yet. 

Our  author  now  prefers  the  charge  of  drunkenness.  He 
quotes,  giving  no  reference,  the  words : “I  sit  here  the  whole 
day  idle  and  drunk.”  The  facts  are  these.  Luther  is  writing 
to  the  learned  priest  and  private  secretary  to  the  Elector, 
Spalatin,  from  the  Wartburg,  May  14,  1521. 

I sit  here  all  day  idle  and  inclined  to  drunkenness  (crapulosus)  [He 
is  evidently  half  joking  as  to  leisure  and  drink  for  he  goes  on:]  I read 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible.  I shall  write  a sermon  in  the  vernacular 
on  the  liberty  of  auricular  confession.  I shall  follow  with  the  psalter 
and  the  Postils,  when  I get  from  Wittenberg  the  things  I have  need, 
among  which  I am  anticipating  the  unfinished  Magnificat.^® 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  this  year  of  amazing  literary 
activity  Luther  is  not  to  be  taken  as  to  his  first  remark  too 
literally  or  too  seriously.  Or  is  crapxdosns  figurative  ? 

Again,  we  are  told,  also  without  supporting  reference: 
“In  the  following  year  he  specifies  that  he  is  writing  in  the 

Denifle,  2 Aufl.  i.  99  (Weimar  Ausg.  9.  213,  215). 

1®  De  Wette  II.  6;  Enders  III.  151.  Lutherwrote  Operationes in Psahnos 
and  both  Latin  and  German  Postils. 
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morning  sober.”  The  passage  occurs  in  a letter  to  his  friend 
and  pupil  Link,  who  did  a fine  work  at  Niirnberg,  and  is 
written  from  Wittenberg,  March  19,  1522.  “I  write  this 
sober  and  in  the  morning,  out  of  the  fullness  of  assurance 
and  of  a pious  heart.  My  Christ  lives  and  reigns,  and  I shall 
live  and  reign.  Farewell,  dearest  Wenceslaus.”^®  Here  a little 
common  sense  would  be  of  service.  Because  the  disciples 
were  sober  in  the  morning  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  did  it 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  drunk  in  the  afternoon  ? Because 
God  confirmed  some  promises  with  an  oath,  were  his  other 
promises  false?  When  Paul  says  on  one  occasion,  “I  speak 
the  truth,  I lie  not,”  does  he  mean  that  at  other  times  he 
lies?  When  Luther  says  that  evangelists  and  apostles  “when 
they  spoke  this  word  were  not  drunk,”  did  he  imply  their 
lack  of  sobriety  when  they  spoke  other  words  ? And  when  he 
says  the  same  of  God  1^’’  Maybe  Luther’s  words  to  Link  were 
a kind  of  echo  of  the  everlasting  epithet  applied  by  Europe, 
“the  drunken  German,”  as  Leo  X when  he  heard  of  the 
ninety-five  Theses,  “a  drunken  German  has  written  them; 
when  he  becomes  sober,  he  will  be  of  another  mind.”  Was  it 
as  though  Luther  said,  “Well,  Link,  if  I was  drunk  then,  as 
Italians  said,  I am  sober  now”  ? 

Again,  we  find  Luther  quoted,  also  without  reference,  as 
saying  that  he  “drinks  more  heavily,  prates  more  loosely, 
carouses  more  frequently,”  and  does  this  to  “mock  and  vex 
the  devil,  who  has  set  himself  to  mock  and  vex”  him.  There 
dwelt  in  Luther’s  house  a pious  young  man,  Weller,  so  con- 
scientious, frugal,  abstemious  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down  in  health  of  body  and  mind.  When  away  from 
Wittenberg,  Luther  had  written  to  him  trying  to  shake  him 
out  of  his  fears  and  macerations.  But  in  vain.  He  tries  again. 
As  serious  advice  fails,  Luther  as  is  his  wont,  tries  pleas- 
antry and  exaggeration  to  dispel  his  vapors  and  health- 
injuring  ascetiscism.  It  is  July  1530. 

Enders,  III.  317. 

See  Walther,  Apologetik  Luthers  (Fur  Luther,  usw.),  579,  and  ref- 
erences. 
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As  often  as  the  devil  vexes  you  with  these  thoughts,  seek  talk  with 
men,  drink  more,  joke,  trifle,  or  do  something  hilarious.  It  is  occasionally 
(good)  to  drink  more,  to  play,  to  joke,  even  to  do  a sin  in  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  devil,  lest  we  should  leave  some  place  to  him  of  making 
a conscience  to  us  of  the  most  trifling  things.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  con- 
quered if  we  are  overburdened  with  anxiety  lest  we  should  sin  in  some 
sort.  Just  so  if  the  devil  should  say.  Do  not  drink,  make  answer  in  this 
way : For  this  very  reason  I shall  drink  most ; because  you  forbid,  I 
shall  drink  more  bountifully.  So  always  contrary  to  what  Satin  forbids. 
What  cause  other  do  you  think  that  I drink  more  unmixed  (wine), 
converse  more  freely,  eat  oftener,  than  to  make  game  of  and  vex  the 
devil.  Would  that  I could  show  by  some  striking  sin  that  the  devil  has 
been  fooled,  so  that  he  would  understand  that  no  sin  is  on  my  con- 
science. The  whole  decalogue  is  for  us  to  be  moved  away  from  eyes  and 
mind,  for  us,  I say,  whom  the  devil  thus  hunts  and  vexes. 

It  is  evident  that  Luther  was  dealing  with  one  who  was  so 
preoccupied  with  monkish  ideals  that  he  was  tormenting  his 
soul  beyond  measure,  and  since  Luther’s  two  other  letters 
with  the  more  ordinary  Christian  advices  were  in  vain  he 
tries  by  this  confidential  epistle  (in  Latin,  as  usual)  to  save 
his  friend’s  body  from  wasting  and  his  mind  from  despair. 
We  are  not  to  weigh  Luther’s  words  on  apothecary’s  scales, 
but  to  assume  that  he  knew  his  young  friend  and  wisely 
adapted  his  private  advice.  When  there  was  need  Luther 
could  give  moral  counsels,  but  here  was  a case  where  other 
measures  were  necessary,  and  where  also  a buffeted  spirit 
should  get  hold  of  the  principle  that  we  are  saved  not  by 
faultless  works  but  by  Christ’s  grace.  So  he  closes  his  letter 
thus ; 

If  the  devil  should  throw  up  to  us  our  sins,  and  accuse  us  as  guilty 
of  death  and  hell,  then  we  should  say:  I confess  I am  guilty  of  death 
and  hell,  but  what  then?  That  you  will  be  condemned  eternally?  Not  at 
all.  I know  some  one  who  suffered  and  satisfied  for  me,  and  he  is 
called  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Where  he  will  abide  I shall  also 
abide. 

Another  passage  from  Volz’s  Denifle  is  brought  forward 
in  proof  of  Luther’s  drunkenness: 

We  find  him  frequently  in  a state  of  tipsy  jollity.^®  On  the  evening  of 


Enders  VIII.  160. 

1®  The  word  used  by  Denifle  is  angeheitert,  which  in  German  slang 
means  as  translated.  And  as  Denifle  puts  it  in  quotation  marks  he  may 
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March  29,  1536,  for  instance  he  supped  with  Lucas  Cranach  and  others 
at  the  residence  of  W.  Musculus,  who  also  tells  us  about  it.  “After  that, 
said  Musculus,”  we  went  to  Cranach’s  house  and  drank  again.  Having 
left  there,  we  conducted  Luther  to  his  dwelling,  where  again  there  was 
copious  drinking,  in  the  Saxon  fashion.  Luther  was  wonderfully  jolly.^® 

Here  again  more  deference  to  his  source  would  not  have 
hurt  Denifle.  He  implies  Luther  was  assisted  home  as  unable 
to  walk,  while  all  that  Musculus  says  is  deduximus  D. 
Lutherum  domum,  which  means,  we  conducted  (or,  “ac- 
companied,” not  literally  “led”)  Doctor  Luther  home.  We 
don’t  know  whether  the  rursus,  “back,”  “again,”  refers  to 
the  going  back  or  to  the  drinking;  all  we  know  is  that  after 
they  got  back,  “there  was  drinking”  {potatum  est).  “Jolly” 
is  hilaris.  There  had  been  ecclesiastical  negotiations,  which 
promised  to  fail,  and  this  made  Luther  cast  down.  However 
in  the  end  they  turned  out  better  and  Luther  was  pleased. 
Therefore  the  account  says,  Luther  was  “very  lively  and 
responded  in  a very  friendly  way.”^^ 

The  last  passage  quoted  on  Luther’s  drunkenness  is  his 
well  known  complaint  in  a letter  from  Wittenberg  to  Link, 
January  15,  1531.  “The  pain  in  the  head  which  I got  at 
Coburg  by  the  old  wine  is  not  yet  conquered  by  the  Witten- 
berg beer.”  Denifle  says  that  while  at  Coburg  he  complained 
“continuously”  {portwahrend)  of  that  headache,  whereas 
though  his  stay  lasted  from  April  15  to  October  4,  1530,  he 
complained  only  occasionally.  Nor  does  Luther  say  that  his 
headache  was  from  too  much  wine,  but  from  its  age.  Even 
so,  another  Doctor,  who  really  studied  Luther’s  physical 
history,  is  of  opinion  that  Luther  attributed  too  much  to 
the  wine.*^  The  head  troubles  were  probably  due  to  the 
nervous  strains  of  that  famous  visit.  If  like  Melanchthon  he 


possibly  have  had  the  slang  meaning  and  not  the  ordinary  one  in  mind. 
But  the  original  read  mire  hilarem  ('wonderfully  lively,  or  jocund),  and 
it  is  a pity  he  did  not  translate  it. 

20  Denifle,  I.  102  (2  Aufl.).  Ita!.,  Denifle’s  (Volz,  p.  112). 

Kolde,  Analecta  Lutherana,  pp.  228-9. 

22  Kiichenmeister,  Luthers  Krankengeschichte,  71,  quoted  by  Walther, 
lib.  cit.  584. 
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had  been  allowed  to  sniff  the  battle  from  Augsburg  itself, 
would  he  not  have  escaped  ? 

Dr.  Mangan,  like  Denifle,  turns  innocent  remarks  against 
Luther,  as  though  every  pleasantry  were  fatal,  everything 
he  said  and  wrote  a Day  of  Judgment  sweeping  him  to  the 
left.  The  old  proverb.  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks,  holds 
everywhere  except  against  the  Reformers  and  especially 
against  Luther.  Put  the  worst  possible  construction  upon 
everything,  and  do  it  immediately,  forestalling  Protestant 
experts,  whose  writings  will  be  in  German  anyway,  and  will 
not  reach  one  in  ten  thousand  of  your  readers.  Your  im- 
aginary Luther  becomes  a Catholic  apologetic.  He  is  the  best 
asset  of  your  Mission  to  Non-Catholics.  Every  imperfection, 
extravagance,  sin,  you  distort,  misinterpret,  exaggerate,  pull 
from  its  context,  and  before  truth  has  put  on  her  boots  you 
have  won  a hundred  converts.  In  learned  books  like  the 
present  you  meet  the  intelligent,  in  tracts  and  pamphlets 
circulated  by  the  hundred  thousand  you  win  the  people,  and 
in  your  journals  and  papers  you  catch  both.  And  you  don’t 
have  to  go  beyond  Luther  for  your  bait.  And  Protestant 
writers  more  generous,  frank,  independent  than  knowing, 
repeat  your  slanders,  yes,  “out  of  pure  ignorance,  madam, 
pure  ignorance,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  one  of  his  defini- 
tions. And  their  “concessions”  in  turn  become  grist  for  your 
mill.  A tradition  is  founded,  and  anti-Luther  Rule  of  Faith; 
it  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  be- 
comes a high  wall  against  light.  It  even  captures  Anglican- 
ism, and  no  celebration  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation  is 
allowed.  The  men  who  know  the  truth  write  in  foreign 
tongues,  and  their  books  and  pamphlets  are  buried  there.  Let 
them  enlighten  us  on  the  Bible,  Christ,  Paul,  all  the  sciences, 
but  not  on  Luther.  Popular  books,  of  course,  are  sometimes 
translated,  but  the  men  who  have  faced  the  Luther  legend 
fostered  by  a thousand  Catholic  and  other  exploiters  and 
have  smashed  it, — ^these  are  as  unknown  in  the  West  as  the 
Chinese  classics.  And  so  the  eternal  Wheel  of  Torture  with 
its  victims  goes  round  and  round. 
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Two  students  on  their  way  to  Wittenberg  had  been  be- 
friended by  the  Mansfeld  Chancellor  Muller  at  Eisleben.  He 
is  apparently  concerned  as  to  how  they  had  gotten  along  and 
were  faring  and  whether  they  were  well  cared  for  in  Witten- 
berg. Luther  writes  him  one  of  his  joking  letters.  Come  and 
see  for  yourself.  “What’s  the  matter  with  a friendly  looking 
up?  The  beer  is  good,  the  maid  [at  the  inn  or  hospice] 
pretty,  the  fellows  young.  The  students  are  holding  them- 
selves really  fine,  and  it  is  often  a pain  to  me  that  on  account 
of  weakness  I cannot  be  there  oftener.”^®  This  good  fellow- 
ship letter  is  a sign  of  Luther’s  “deterioration,”  with  the 
additional  imagination  that  his  regret  for  not  being  able  to 
be  with  them  oftener  was  because  he  wanted  to  tarry  over 
the  beer,  and  not  rather,  as  he  says  himself,  because  their 
behaviour  was  so  good. 

As  to  Luther’s  drinking,  of  course  he  drank  too  much.  Any 
drinking  is  too  much.  But  everybody  drank  then.  The 
monks  took  vows,  but  not  of  total  abstinence,  and  their 
cellars  were  well  stocked.  The  water  was  bad,  streets  filthy, 
sanitation  unknown,  disease  of  the  stone,  typhus,  typhoid, 
plagues,  common,  sometimes  raging,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  anything  was  better  than  water.  To  find  fault  with 
Luther  for  drinking  is  hypocrisy.  That  he  drank  to  excess 
according  to  the  standards  of  that  time  there  is  no  evidence. 
Every  passage  brought  forward  vanishes  on  fair  examina- 
tion. Not  only  so,  his  life  was  an  open  book.  His  house  was 
full,  sometimes  of  poor  students,  at  other  times  (almost  at 
all  times)  of  guests  from  all  lands.  These  guests  were  con- 
sulting him  on  educational,  ecclesiastical,  theological  ques- 
tions. His  correspondence  was  immense,  enough  in  itself, 
one  would  think,  to  occupy  all  his  time.  But  beside  this,  he 
was  writing  books  and  pamphlets  by  the  score  each  year.  And 
all  this  was  going  on  from  the  time  he  came  out  as  Reformer 
till  his  death.  That  he  was  a moral  degenerate  as  Denifle 
thinks,  a psychopath  besides  as  our  doctor  author  thinks,  is  as 


2®  Enders  X.  137-8  (March  18,  IS3S). 
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false  as  foolish.  No  one  could  exercise  the  vast  influence  he 
did  over  Protestant  Germany,  counsel  as  he  did  every  day 
with  visitors — some  distinguished  and  able — lecture  to  his 
students,  write,  think,  plan,  do  all  this  and  much  more,  yet 
be  the  poltroon  of  our  Catholic  fiction. 

“He  was  frightfully  violent  at  times,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  control  over  himself” — is  a very  great  exaggeration. 
“Many  times  did  Spalatin  and  others  remonstrate  with  him 
over  his  fits  of  passion” — only  once,  according  to  the  ref- 
erence given, and  that  not  over  his  “fits  of  passion”  but 
over  his  too  earnest  book  against  the  bishop  of  Meissen ! The 
latter  had  published  a placard  against  Luther’s  book  on  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  had  treated  the  Reformer  so  harshly 
that  in  his  reply  Luther  was  immoderate.  Spalatin  had  com- 
plained of  this,  and  Luther’s  letter  is  a reply : 

I cannot  deny  that  I have  been  more  vehement  than  I should ; but  as 
they  knew  that  I would  be  so,  they  should  not  have  irritated  the  dog.  You 
know  yourself  how  hard  it  is  to  moderate  an  angry  pen.  This  is  the 
reason  I am  sorry  to  be  in  the  public  eye ; and  the  more  I am  involved  in 
such  business,  contrary  to  my  monastic  vow,  the  more  sorry  I am.  But 
they  act  against  me  and  God’s  word  so  criminally  and  fiercely,  that  were  I 
not  moved  to  write  warmly,  even  a mind  of  stone  might  be  moved  to 
war  by  indignation.  Far  from  having  such  a mind,  however,  I am  na- 
turally warm  and  have  a pen  which  is  not  at  all  blunt.  So  I am  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  by  these  monsters.  (He  refers  to  Paul’s 
plainness  of  speech  in  Acts  xiii.  lo,  also  Christ’s). 

Our  author  then  takes  up  Luther  on  the  sexual  side  and 
again  repeats  the  misrepresentations  of  Denifle.  In  fact  his 
chapter  here  is  a condensed  and  popular  Denifle,  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  Luther  experts  in  Germany  have  riddled 
Denifle’s  unfair  and  historically  false  statements.  Here  an 
error  meets  us  at  the  threshold.  “He  advised  a woman  "who 
had  no  children  by  her  husband  (italics  mine)  and  who  could 
not  keep  chaste  to  seek  a divorce.”  He  did  not.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  children  or  no  children,  but  of  impotence,  and 
here  there  was  no  difference  at  bottom  between  Luther  and 
the  Church.  It  was  well  recognized  in  canon  law  that  mar- 


24  De  Wette,  I.  418. 

2*  Smith,  Luther^s  Correspondence,  I.  288. 
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riage  with  an  impotent  man  was  no  marriage  at  all,  but  un- 
fortunately there  was  a long,  expensive,  often  delayed, 
course  of  procedure  to  go  through  in  order  to  get  it  annulled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  In  his  pastoral  relations  Luther 
knew  of  cases  where  this  impediment  (impotence)  existed, 
but  where  the  permission,  or  declaration  of  nullity,  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  through  poverty  or  other  causes, 
and  the  question  arose.  How  can  we  help  the  conscience  or 
moral  life  of  the  innocent  party  in  a plight  of  marriage  that  is 
no  marriage?  In  his  book  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of 
the  Church — in  Latin,  and  therefore  only  for  pastors  and 
other  authorities — Luther  addresses  himself  to  this  problem 
in  his  section  on  marriage,  its  hindrances,  etc.  He  advised 
that  in  such  a case  (impotence)  the  woman  should  get  per- 
mission to  separate  from  her  so-called  husiband.  If  he  refuses, 
then  seek  a secret  marriage,  still  with  the  consent  of  her  con- 
ventional husband.  If  he  refuses  even  this,  then  let  her  marry 
and  go  with  what  was  really  her  first  and  only  husband  to 
some  new  and  distant  residence.^® 

Much  empty  indignation  real  or  simulated  has  been  wasted 
on  Luther  for  this  advice,  though  generally  on  the  twisting 
of  the  words,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  invented  by 
Denifle,  but  goes  back  to  that  fine  Catholic  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  viz.,  that  he  refers  to  the  case  of  lack  of  children. 
Does  our  M.D.  author  immediately  follow  the  word  of  every 
quack  ? Why,  even  the  findings  of  the  most  reputable  medical 
men  in  the  world  are  not  adopted  by  the  profession  without 
more  ado.  But  the  misrepresentations  of  Denifle,  proved  as 
such,  are  exploited  again  if  by  them  you  can  beat  Luther. 
Both  Luther  and  the  Church  were  right  that  impotence  of 
the  man  by  that  mere  fact  makes  marriage  null  and  void. 

Again  we  read : “Luther  could  not  remove  his  mind  from 
the  subject  of  his  sexual  urge  for  any  length  of  time  and 
allusions  to  it  are  evident  in  many  of  his  letters.”  And  yet  in 
all  the  quotations  he  gives  to  bear  this  out  not  once  does 

26  Luther,  Opera  var.  arg.  (Erl.  ed.)  vol.  5,  98  ff.  The  passage  is  fool- 
ishly omitted  in  Buchheim’s  transl.,  introd.  by  Wace. 
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Luther  refer  to  “his  sexual  urge.”  Of  course  the  doing  away 
with  the  age-long  rule  of  celibacy  in  the  Western  Church  was 
a tremendous  reform  and  might  well  have  occupied  Luther’s 
mind ; but  this  “sexual  urge”  charge,  like  most  of  the  rest,  is 
“bunk.”  And  the  letter  to  Hausmann  (May  24,  1523)  from 
Wittenberg,  is  first  mistranslated — ^then  misinterpreted. 
Luther  says:  “Do  thou  therefore  what  Christ  teaches.  For 
the  rest,  I am  sufficiently  well  in  body,  but  I am  so  drawn 
hither  and  thither  by  outside  business  that  spirit  is  nigh  ex- 
tinguished, and  has  seldom  the  care  [it  should  have].  Pray 
for  me  lest  I may  be  wasted  (or  consumed)  as  to  the  flesh” 
(not,  “be  burned  up  by  the  flesh,”  but  lest  in  the  multitude  of 
outside  cares  my  body  gives  way^^).  Dr.  Mangan  quotes  the 
well  known  humorous  letter  of  Luther  to  Spalatin  (or  rather 
the  last  or  humorous  part)  as  to  the  tres  uxores,  but  even  he 
does  not  say  that  the  Reformer’s  good  natured  banter  im- 
plies ‘sin  or  misconduct.^® 

In  his  exploration  for  mares’  nests  our  Doctor  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  (giving  no  reference)  : “We  even  have 
a record  of  his  having  struck  Melanchthon  in  the  face  during 
one  of  these  fits  of  uncontrollable  anger.”  Here  are  two  mis- 
representations, as  to  his  anger  which  though  virile  was 
neither  a fit  nor  uncontrollable,  and  as  to  his  having  struck 
his  friend  Melanchthon.  In  1537  Melanchthon  was  much  en- 
gaged in  controversy  and  trying  to  wx>rk  out  a modus  vivendi 
for  opposing  parties.  Like  the  pope’s  Encyclical  of  Jan.  1928, 
Luther  would  give  away  nothing  of  truth.  He  believed  God 
would  take  care  of  that.  So  he  was  often  annoyed  at  Me- 
lanchthon’s  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace.  In  a private 
letter  to  his  famulus  and  secretary  Dietrich,  Melanchthon’s 
nervous  sensibilities  and  imaginations  get  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  conjures  up  as  a possibility  a stroke  or  blow  (whether 
in  play  or  not,  whether  from  Luther  or  not,  he  does  not  say)  : 

You  know  I have  expressed  myself  less  roughly  concerning  predes- 
tination, consent  of  the  will,  necessity  of  our  obedience,  sin  of  mankind. 


De  Wette,  II.  233-4. 
28  L)e  Wette  II.  646. 
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Concerning  all  these  I know  that  in  substance  Luther  believes  the  same. 
But  certain  unlearned  ones  love  his  more  robust  expressions,  without 
seeing  where  they  are  pertinent.  I will  not  quarrel  with  them.  May  they 
enjoy  their  opinion.  Nevertheless  may  they  allow  me  a Peripatetic  man 
[one  given  to  more  moderate  views]  to  speak  less  Stoically.  You  have 
the  substance  of  the  matter.  I suspect  nothing  odious,  but  if  such  things 
are,  should  they  break  forth,  by  the  kindness  of  God  I am  prepared 
with  a quiet  mind  to  vanish  away,  even  if  there  should  be  a blow 
(plaga)  to  be  accepted. 

But  dear  Melanchthon’s  laughable  hallucinations  never 
came  true.  For  nine  years  after  this  he  lived  in  more  or  less 
friendly  intercourse  with  Luther,  never  losing  the  latter’s 
high  regard  as  the  scholar  and  theologian  of  the  Reformation 
who  supplemented  his  own  work,  even  though  deeply  troubled 
at  times  at  bis  concessions  now  to  Catholics  now  to  Re- 
formed. Even  the  Jesuit  Grisar  has  the  candor  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  passage  of  the  plaga  or  something  of  similar 
sense  to  plaga  has  given  rise  to  the  “queer  misunderstanding 
of  some  [R.C.]  controversialists,  as  though  Melanchthon 
was  treated  by  Luther  with  blows  and  boxes  on  the  ear,  one 
of  the  strangest  Luther  legends,  which  has  absolutely  no 
proof.’’^" 

Finally,  space  will  allow  mention  only  of  our  Doctor’s 
summary  of  his  twelve  reasons  for  believing  Luther  a psy- 
chopath or  mentally  wrong,  i.  His  early  ideas  of  being  per- 
secuted. But  he  was  persecuted,  and  might  have  been  perse- 
cuted to  prison  or  to  death,  if  circumstances  had  favored,  as 
thousands  of  better  saints  had  been  and  were  to  be.  2.  His  in- 
stability of  mind,  torn  with  doubts  of  his  salvation.  But 
men  and  women  whose  saintliness  and  sanity  no  one  doubts 
have  been  thus  exercised.  3.  His  dread  of  death.  But  this  was 
not  at  all  a characteristic  of  Luther,  and  even  if  it  had  been 
it  would  not  have  argued  aberration.  4.  His  penances  in  the 
monastery.  Are  all  Catholic  saints  psychopaths  who  are 
earnest  penitents  in  or  out  of  monastery?  5.  “Sexual  urge” 

Corpus  Reformatorum  [Works  of  Melanchthon],  Vol.  Ill,  col.  383. 
I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dau,  Luther  expert,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  for  this 
reference. 

Luther.  2 Aufl.  Freib.  im  Br.  1911,  Vol.  II,  p.  314,  note  3. 
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a fiction  as  has  been  shown. 6.  Melancholy  and  fits  of  de- 
spair. Read  Milton’s  II  Penseroso.  The  complaint  is  that 
Luther  was  too  sure  of  his  faith  and  salvation.  In  fact  he 
was  too  busy  for  sadness  and  despair  or  joy.  7.  Troubles 
in  the  head.  Like  many  other  great  and  good  men,  he  had 
headaches  and  other  ailments.  8.  His  belief  that  God  was 
driving  him  and  devil  assailing.  Will  our  author  throw  out 
all  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Saints  who  believe  God  drove 
or  led  them  and  the  devil  assailed?  9.  Drinking  habits.  See 
above.  10.  Deterioration  as  seen  in  the  Philip  of  Hesse  case, 
and  belief  that  men  and  women  could  not  remain  chaste.  The 
Philip  case  we  have  discussed  elsewhere.^®  On  the  other 
matter  Luther  spoke  in  general  terms,  and  did  not  deny  there 
were  special  cases,  for  which  he  provided  in  his  book  on  vows. 
II.  Violence  of  word  and  act.  Well,  he  was  too  violent  in 
word,  but  his  opponents  treated  him  in  like  coin  and  they 
started  that  game.  But  even  what  Protestant  has  ever  found 
fault  with  them?  12.  Megalomania.  It  is  true  he  believed 
he  was  under  God’s  direction,  but  every  man  who  has 
thought  he  was  doing  Christ’s  work  in  the  world  has  equally 
held  himself  as  a tool  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  In  spite 
of  an  occasional  extravagance  even  Luther’s  opponents  will 
acknowledge  that  history  has  justified  his  miscalled  “mega- 
lomania.” 

Madison,  NJ.  John  Alfred  Faulkner. 


31  See  also  Walther,  lib.  cit.,  593-716,  and  his  older  monograph,  Das 
sechste  Gebot  und  Luthers  Leben,  Halle,  1893  (in  pages). 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  April,  1913;  see  also  Rockwell.  Die 
Doppelehe  des  Landgrafen  Philipp  von  Hessen,  Marburg  1904,  pp. 
XX,  374. 


THE  ROMAN  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
SACRAMENT  OF  PENANCE* 

To  attain  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  sacrament  as  taught  by  Roman  theologians  one  must 
begin  by  studying  their  doctrine  of  sin. 

Sin  is  moral  evil  arising  from  wilful  non-conformity  with 
right  reason  as  that  reason  is  instructed  by  God’s  law.  There 
can  be  no  sin  where  there  is  no  wilful  desire  to  break  God’s 
known  law.  Sin  is  man’s  will  deliberately  set  to  disobey  God’s 
w'ill.  Now,  God’s  will  becomes  known  to  us  through  the  dic- 
tates of  our  conscience  and  when  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
acts  do  not  conform  with  these  dictates,  we  sin  (Rom.  xi.  i, 
xvi.  12,  22-23).  To  be  guilty  of  sin  the  will  of  the  sinner 
must  be  free  to  have  power  over  its  own  acts  in  choosing 
what  is  morally  good  or  morally  bad.  But  the  will  of  the 
sinner  need  not  necessarily  incline  to  evil  as  evil  only,  or  to 
an  object  absolutely  bad  in  every  respect  in  order  that  sin  be 
committed.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  wdll  should  choose  some 
changeable,  or  fleeting  good  in  opposition  to  God’s  known 
will  prescribing  a better  or  eternal  good  (Luke  xii.  13-22). 
Sin  is  committed  in  two  ways,  by  commission  and  omission. 
In  both  cases  the  free  will  of  the  sinner  functions  after  hav- 
ing been  enlightened  by  his  understanding,  or  conscience. 
When  the  free  will  thus  instructed  determines  to  violate 
God’s  law,  the  sin  thus  committed  is  a formal  sin,  and  is 
mortal  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  sinful  act  is  of  a serious 
nature.  Now,  the  instruction  given  to  the  will  by  the  con- 
science of  the  sinner  may  be  actually  false  and  misleading, 
but  if  he  believes  it  to  be  true  and  morally  binding  upon  him 
he  is  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he 
fail  to  do  so  he  has  sinned.  Many  a martyr  has  been  made  by 
Rome  for  obedience  to  Rome’s  own  theological  principles. 
Rome  teaches  the  supremacy  of  conscience  in  theory  and 

* The  aulthor  of  this  article  is  an  ex-priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Being  still  in  the  communion  of  that  Church,  he  prefers  to  write 
anonymously.  The  merit  of  the  article  is  the  warrant  for  its  publication 
here. — [Ed.] 
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denies  it  in  practice.  A Roman  Catholic  finding  himself  in  a 
lumber  camp  on  Friday  where  meat  only  is  served,  eats  it 
against  his  conscience  and  sins  formally;  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  who  eats  it  in  the  same  place,  on  the  same  day, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  forgetting  it  is  F riday,  breaks 
the  law  in  a material  sense  only  if,  indeed,  he  breaks  it  at  all, 
and  is  guilty  of  no  sin,  because  his  conscience  did  not  advert 
to  any  sin,  nor  did  his  will  choose  to  do  any  sinful  act. 
Rome’s  precepts  of  the  Church  oblige  only  when  they  are 
possible  of  fulfilment;  and  the  theologian  or  instructed 
Catholic  has  always  an  advantage  over  the  uninstructed,  as 
the  rich  have  always  an  advantage  in  that  communion  over 
the  poor  even  in  matters  that  are  purely  spiritual  or  mixed, 
such  as  marriage  and  purgatory.  For  surely  a thousand 
masses  paid  for  and  applied  to  the  soul  of  the  departed  are 
of  more  value  than  one,  or  none  at  all. 

All  sin  of  whatever  kind  starts  in  the  intelligence  and  is 
completed  in  the  will.  The  intelligence  apprehends  the  moral 
evil  of  the  thought,  word,  or  deed : the  enlightened  will  de- 
termines to  do  it  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sin  need  not  be  externated  in 
order  to  become  sin.  The  external  act  only  completes  the  sin 
by  adding  malice,  injury,  and  scandal.  This  is  the  teaching 
of  the  two  last  commandments  and  of  Christ’s  words  in  Mt. 
V.  27,  28,  xxiii.  25-28.  Probably  the  great  bulk  of  our  sins 
are  committed  internally  through  the  corrupted  imagination. 
Now  things  forbidden  may  be  forbidden  by  natural  law 
only,  or  by  positive  law  of  Church  or  State  only ; the  sin  is 
committed  by  the  deliberate  violation  of  either  law,  since 
both  are  sanctioned  by  God  and  recognized  as  binding  on  the 
conscience.  The  State  calls  it  crime,  the  Church,  sin. 

The  division  of  personal  sin  into  mortal  and  venial  by 
Roman  theologians  while  probably  fundamentally  rational 
involves  tremendous  danger  to  the  souls  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  are  for  the  most  part  governed  in  their  conduct  more 
by  the  fear  of  hell  and  the  loss  of  heaven  than  by  the  love  of 
God  and  of  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  conscience  of 
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Romanists  is  subjected  to  an  infinite  variety  of  dangerous 
influences  arising  from  the  exercise  of  Roman  arbitrary  au- 
thority from  which  the  conscience  of  Protestants  is  abso- 
lutely free.  Cardinal  Newman  said  almost  in  a boastful  spirit 
that  he  had  surrendered  the  keeping  of  his  conscience  to  no 
one ; but  he  knew  well  enough  that  Rome  claimed  the  power 
to  bind  his  conscience  in  a multitude  of  matters  from  which 
it  was  absolutely  free  as  an  Anglican.  Every  bishop  in  the 
Roman  Church  claims  the  power  to  bind  the  conscience  of  his 
flock  under  penalty  of  committing  mortal  sin  for  disobedi- 
ence to  his  will  as  representing  the  will  of  God  and  that  of 
the  Church  and  has  that  claim  allowed. 

The  popular  expositions  of  mortal  and  venial  sin  given  by 
Roman  theologians  leave  such  false  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  their  people  that  mortal  sin  only  is  to  them  sin 
properly  so-called,  and  venial  sin  is  a trifle  in  the  moral  order 
at  which  God  is  supposed  more  or  less  to  wink,  especially 
when  the  commission  of  it  is  any  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble.  The  Roman  Catholic  definition  of  mortal  sin  is 
taken  from  St.  Augustine  and  means  any  wilful  thought, 
word,  deed,  or  desire  contrary  to  the  eternal  law  of  God. 
Here  we  have  combined  and  yet  distinct  the  material  and  the 
formal  elements  of  sin.  In  every  case  sin  is  disobedience  or 
a transgression  of  law,  natural,  divine,  or  human,  and  this 
is  in  truth  the  Scriptural  definition  of  it,  for  where  there  is 
no  law,  neither  is  there  any  transgression.  When  human  law 
is  just  and  binds  the  conscience  it  is  because  it  is  founded  on 
natural,  or  divine  law.  All  sin  pre-supposes  at  once  both  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  respyonsibility  of  man.  No  God,  no 
sin.  Where  human  society  is  the  supreme  authority  there  may 
be  crime  but  not  sin.  Pantheism  or  Gnosticism,  Materialism 
or  Monism,  leave  no  place  for  sin. 

The  three  conditions  of  mortal  sin  are : ( i ) full  adver- 
tence on  the  part  of  the  intellect ; (2)  full  consent  of  the  will ; 
and  (3)  gravity  of  the  matter.  In  the  Roman  system,  popes, 
councils,  and  theologians,  determine  the  gravity  of  the  mat- 
ter more  than  the  reason  of  the  individual.  They  claim  the 
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power  to  bind  the  conscience  at  any  time  under  penalty  of 
mortal  sin.  The  six  precepts  of  the  Church  bind  under  pen- 
alty of  mortal  sin.  The  impediments  to  marriage  enacted  by 
the  Church  bind  under  pain  of  mortal  sin.  But  in  addition  to 
them  a multitude  of  other  precepts  also  bind  under  pain  of 
mortal  sin.  Catholics  are  bound,  for  instance,  under  penalty 
of  mortal  sin  to  maintain  Catholic  schools  and  to  send  their 
children  to  them  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
even  though  they  know  that  their  children  will  be  deprived 
of  many  advantages  by  attendance  at  these  schools.  Catholics 
are  forbidden  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin  to  read  any  book 
placed  upon  the  Index'  and  in  a multitude  of  other  ways 
their  souls  are  endangered  by  the  imperious  commands  either 
of  the  pope  or  of  the  local  bishop.  And  this  peculiar  system 
makes  the  salvation  of  Catholics  more  difficult  of  attainment 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  in  others.  The  people  of  the 
Spanish  empire  were  exempted  centuries  ago  from  the  law 
of  abstinence  on  all  Fridays  and  to  this  hour  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  eating  meat  on  those  days.  The  decree  Tamatsi  on 
marriage  bound  Catholics  in  some  countries  but  not  in  others. 
The  decree  Ne  Tanere  does  not  bind  the  Catholics  of 
Germany.  In  Ireland  Catholics  have  often  been  bound  by 
episcopal  precepts  which  did  not  bind  Catholics  in  other 
countries.  And  children  are  often  penalized  for  the  conduct 
of  their  parents ; the  innocent  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins 
of  the  guilty  by  such  punishment  as  deprivation  of  sacra- 
ments and  of  Christian  burial. 

“Morality  is  primarily  in  the  mind  and  the  mind  must 
conform  itself  to  external  Truth  and  Right.”  The  Jesuits, 
therefore,  had  two  systems  of  morality  for  themselves  and 
others,  one  of  which  rigorously  imposed  a righteous  and  sure 
course  of  conduct  in  any  particular  set  of  circumstances, 
and  the  other  of  which  put  their  disciples  at  their  ease  by  in- 
genious expositions  of  the  moral  law.  What  is  a moral 
defect,  even  a sin,  under  one  system,  may  be  a virtue  under 
the  other.  It  is  all  a question  of  intelligence,  instruction,  and 
motive.  The  Roman  priest  and  the  well-instructed  lay- 
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Catholic  have  many  advantages  and  enjoy  much  more  liberty 
of  conscience  than  the  ignorant  Catholic,  for  “whosoever 
sinneth,  sinneth  against  conscience”  (Romans).  The  Jesuit 
Escobar  said:  “How  very  much  mistaken  are  not  they  who 
complain  that  theologians  have  handed  down  so  many  di- 
verse decisions.  They  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  this,  seeing 
therein  so  many  new  motives  for  consolation  and  hope.  Be- 
cause diversity  of  opinions  in  morals  is  simply  the  yoke  of 
the  Saviour  rendered  more  easy  and  sweet.” 

Brunetiere  makes  this  quotation  and  says  we  cannot  de- 
fend Pascal  too  much.^  There  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  the 
system  of  Casuistry  constructed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  contradictory,  or  opposing  opinions  of  their  several 
theologians,  is  more  or  less  at  war  with  the  morality  of 
Protestants.  There  are  of  course  Protestants  who  like  the 
Jesuits  believing  religion  to  be  a social  force,  reduce  its 
morality  to  a minimum,  and  who  reconcile  their  conscience 
to  the  practice  of  as  much  casuistry  as  possible.  Their  prac- 
tice may  be  called  the  savoir  faire  system  of  social  politics.  1 
am  afraid  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  the  admission  that 
we  are  all,  at  least  to  some  extent,  ingenious  Jesuits  in  our 
practical  lives.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  authority  claimed 
by  Rome  over  the  conscience  of  her  subjects  issues  in  their 
minds  as  something  like  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant. 
Kant’s  categorical  imperative  means  the  consciousness  of 
moral  obligation.  It  is  expressed  in  the  words  “I  ought, 
therefore  I can.”  The  Catholic  conscience  responds  to  the 
Church’s  imperious  commands  and  says  “I  ought,  therefore 
I must,  because  I can.”  The  devout  Catholic  never  questions 
the  right  of  the  bishop  or  priest  to  say  to  him  “You  ought, 
and  therefore  you  must,  or  you  will  sin  mortally.”  He  never 
asks,  “Am  I obliged  to  surrender  the  keeping  of  my  con- 
science to  a bishop  or  priest  to  such  a degree  that  I must 
necessarily  sin  mortally  if  I do  not?” 


1 See  art.,  “Pascal  et  La  Casuistique”  in  Bib.  Univ.  et  Revue  Suisse, 
January  1924. 
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Where  is  there  any  supremacy  of  conscience  under  this 
system  ? The  writer  once  heard  a parish  priest  tell  the  young 
men  of  his  congregation  during  the  late  World  War  that  if 
they  did  not  volunteer  they  would  be  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 
They  were  not  supposed  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
the  war  was  just  or  not.  In  that  sermon  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual  conscience  was  utterly  denied.  This  is  the  common 
practice  in  the  Roman  communion ; and  it  causes  doubts  and 
moral  difficulties  for  Catholics  from  which  Protestants  are 
entirely  exempt  because  they  are  in  a position  to  decide  for 
themselves  free  from  imperious  clerical  authority.  In  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  professes 
not  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  faith  and  conscience  of  his 
disciples  (2  Cor.  i.  23)  ; but  the  Roman  Church  claims  in 
practice  absolute  dominion  over  both.  St.  Paul  and  the  other 
Apostles  used  persuasion  in  dealing  with  men  (2  Cor.  v.  1 1 ) ; 
but  the  Church  of  Rome  through  her  hierarchy  issues  the 
most  absolute  and  imperious  commands  and  has  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  maintenance  of  her  supreme  authority 
over  the  human  conscience.  To  understand  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a brief  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Rome  on  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  or 
rather,  that  part  of  it  particularly  which  pertains  to  the 
penitent. 

The  obligation  of  sacramental  confession  begins  when 
mortal  sin  is  committed.  Every  Catholic,  conscious  of  having 
committed  any  mortal  sin  not  yet  confessed,  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  confess  it  to  a priest  having  jurisdiction  to  absolve 
him  and  must  do  this  with  a view  to  sacramental  absolution. 
Catholics  who  are  conscious  of  no  mortal  sin  make  a practice 
of  going  to  confession  in  obedience  to  the  incessant  exhorta- 
tions of  priests;  but  according  to  the  preponderance  of 
Roman  theological  opinion  there  is  no  obligation  upon  them 
to  do  so. 

At  the  time  of  confessing  his  mortal  sins  the  penitent  must 
be  thoroughly  separated  from  them  in  mind,  heart,  and  will, 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  past,  but  also  to  the  future.  The 
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nature  of  the  sorrow  that  shall  so  separate  him  from  his 
sins  is  of  two  kinds,  according  to  the  motives  on  which  it  is 
founded.  If  it  is  rooted  altogether  in  the  love  of  God  for 
God’s  own  sake,  produced  by  the  supernatural  contemplation 
of  His  divine  attributes  and  benevolence,  it  is  denominated 
perfect  contrition.  If  it  is  rooted  in  motives  lower  than  this, 
such  as  the  fear  of  hell  or  the  loss  of  heaven,  or  other  conse- 
quences, and  is  produced  supernaturally  in  the  soul,  it  is 
called  attrition  or  imperfect  contrition.  When  the  penitent 
has  attained  to  the  state  of  attrition  he  is  in  a fit  condition  for 
absolution  and  the  doctrine  is  that  this  absolution  pronounced 
officially  by  the  priest,  commonly  using  the  first  person  singu- 
lar, “I,”  as  the  representative  of  Christ,  is  ratified  by  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  or,  if  you  prefer,  by  Christ  Himself.  Perfect 
sorrow  without  the  aid  of  the  sacrament  of  auricular  con- 
fession remits  all  sin;  but  the  obligation  of  confessing  all 
mortal  sins  persists  until  all  mortal  sins  shall  have  been  con- 
fessed. Imperfect  contrition  is  only  sufficient  for  the  remis- 
sion of  mortal  sins  when  connected  with  the  actual  reception 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

This  brief  exposition  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  sacra- 
mental confession  will  suggest  to  the  cultured  Protestant  a 
multitude  of  questions,  among  others;  Where  do  Roman 
theologians  get  the  information  which  makes  them  so  “cock- 
sure” about  these  mysterious  subtleties  and  distinctions  and 
hidden  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Have  they  had  special 
revelations  on  the  subject  ? Can  a penitent  ever  be  sure  that 
he  has  attained  to  perfect  contrition  before  he  finds  an  op- 
portunity of  going  to  confession?  If  he  ever  can  be  certain 
of  it,  then  he  must  as  a consequence  of  the  doctrine  be  cer- 
tain also  that  all  his  sins  have  been  remitted  at  the  moment 
that  he  is  confessing  them  and  receiving  absolution  from  the 
priest ! 

But  leaving  each  reader  to  devise  his  own  question  I shall 
here  record  certain  questions  put  into  the  “question  box”  at 
a great  Catholic  mission.  These  questions  were  simply  sup- 
pressed, though  the  asking  of  questions  had  been  invited  and 
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encouraged.  The  questions  could  not  have  been  intelligently 
framed  without  a statement  having  first  been  made,  and 
therefore  I give  both  the  statement  and  the  questions. 

Some  sins  are  reserved  to  the  pope ; some  to  the  bishops.  A 
penitent  goes  to  confession,  conscious  that  he  has  at  least 
attrition  and  confesses  faithfully  all  his  sins.  The  priest 
tells  him  one  or  more  of  them  is  reserved  to  the  pope  and 
that  he  cannot  absolve  him  until  he  receive  jurisdiction  from 
his  Holiness  and  bids  the  man  return  in  two  weeks.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  he  cannot  give  the  penitent  absolution 
for  any  of  the  sins  confessed,  even  those  not  reserved  at  all. 
The  penitent  is  killed  by  an  accident  two  hours  later  or  dies 
suddenly  from  some  natural  disease.  He  dies  excommuni- 
cated and  unabsolved  through  an  arbitrary  reservation  of  sin 
to  the  pope,  though  otherwise  in  possession  of  all  the  requi- 
sites essential  for  absolution.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
possible,  nay  even  probable,  that  many  such  cases  may  occur 
annually  among  the  250,000,000  Catholics  all  over  the  world, 
but  even  if  only  one  such  case  did  occur,  and  that  only  once, 
I ask : 

1.  Do  you  see  no  dangerous  or  perhaps  impious  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  herein? 

2.  Is  this  reservation  and  all  its  consequences  all  over  the 
world  nothing  more  in  your  judgment  than  a legitimate  de- 
velopment of  John  XX.  23? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  a church  capable  in  this  manner  of 
endangering  the  salvation  of  souls  is  possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ? 

4.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  interpretation  thus  put  in 
practice  upon  the  text  is  an  infallible  interpretation? 

5.  What  does  it  matter  whether  it  be  fallible  or  infallible 
if  it  tend  to  the  damnation  and  not  to  the  salvation  of  souls? 

Every  intelligent  Protestant  must  be  aware  of  course  that 
every  Catholic  priest  under  the  iron  discipline  of  his  Church 
is  obliged  to  answer  these  questions  in  a way  that  will  not 
compromise  him  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
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Roman  Church  at  times  has  been  managed  by  men  in  whom 
love  was  largely  an  unknown  quantity.  Such  men  would  have 
no  scruple  in  sacrificing  the  people  to  their  own  personal  am- 
bitions and  interests.  The  intelligent  and  virtuous  priest  who 
will  stand  up  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  people 
must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  himself — to  lose  his  lower  life 
that  he  may  attain  to  the  higher.  This  principle  may  be  easily 
understood  and  obeyed  by  a Protestant  minister,  but  the 
case  is  very  difificult  and  different  with  a Catholic  priest.  The 
priest  is  part  of  a system  where  liberty  in  Christ  means 
obedience  to  all  the  prescribed  doctrines,  disciplines  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Church.  His  soul  is  really  not  his  own  but  is  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Church,  which  in  practice  means  the  will 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  He  professes  to  hold  that  supe- 
rior in  the  person  of  the  pope  as  the  vice-regent  or  the  vicar 
of  Christ  and  his  bishop  as  the  pope’s  immediate  delegated 
superior  set  over  him  with  power  which  demands  obedience 
under  penalty  of  sin.  The  priest  or  layman  who  recognizes 
in  a fellow-mortal  such  tremendous  power  over  his  own 
soul  that  its  very  salvation  is  made  dependent  not  on  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  but  on  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors sometimes  steeped  to  the  roots  of  their  hair  in  the  pride 
of  conscious  authority,  and  often  devoid  of  every  vestige  of 
charity,  enjoys  no  real  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Protestant 
sense.  The  Roman  system  is  identified  with  the  will  of  God, 
and  man  has  no  liberty  before  God  except  to  do  what  is 
right;  and  the  legitimate  commands  of  your  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  of  which  legitimacy  they  only  are  the  proper 
judges,  are  right.  To  strive  for  the  Church  and  for  individual 
liberty  of  conscience  against  the  will  of  the  hierarchy  in- 
volves in  the  Roman  system  a palpable  contradiction.  The 
Old  and  New  Testaments  alike  may  call  on  the  repentant 
sinner  to  return  to  God  humbly,  asking  forgiveness  for  sins 
and  pledging  God’s  reconciliation  to  him,  but  the  Roman 
hierarchy  say,  “I  have  bound  you  with  the  chains  of  many 
conditions  and  you  must  fulfill  them  before  your  sins  can 
be  forgiven.  This  power  was  conceded  to  me  by  Christ  to 
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whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  was  granted  and  I 
have  a right  and  a duty  at  my  discretion  to  exercise  it.” 

When  people  in  millions  submit  to  a system  of  soul- 
saving which  involves  them  in  endless  spiritual  dangers, 
there  must  be  some  way  for  explaining  it  which  is  so  difficult 
and  which  involves  so  many  psychological  mysteries  that  it 
has  never  been  undertaken  in  any  very  serious  manner.  It 
would  be  nonsense  to  suppose  that  Catholics  have  found  all 
the  doctrine  concerning  sacramental  confession  plainly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  and  exp>ounded  in  early  Catholic 
tradition  and  practice,  for  that  is  precisely  what  all  Protes- 
tants have  always  denied.  But,  however  we  may  account  for 
the  gripping  force  of  sacramental  confession  up>on  the  minds 
of  Catholics,  whether  we  attribute  it  to  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  early  training  and  the  fear  of  hell,  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  understand  of  how  little  spiritual  value  is  the  doctrine  to 
Catholics  themselves  who  most  frequently  practice  it.  AH 
intelligent  Catholics  whose  candour  is  great  enough  to  over- 
come their  denominational  pride  are  now  admitting  in  every 
country  that  the  evil  lives  of  Catholics  are  among  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  Protestants. 

An  issue  of  O'ur  Sunday  Visitor^  is  “marvellous  in  our 
eyes”  for  its  candour  on  the  spiritual  value,  or  rather  on  the 
positive  spiritual  danger  of  sacramental  confession  as  com- 
monly practised  in  the  Roman  communion.  Practice,  we  are 
told,  does  not  make  perfect  in  the  case  of  sacramental  con- 
fession of  sin  to  priests.  Now  that  is  precisely  what  Protes- 
tants have  always  known.  Every  Christian  is  painfully  aware 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  ask  forgiveness  of  sin,  than  it  is  truly 
to  forsake  it.  But  the  typical  Catholic  has  always  been  more 
or  less  of  a scandal  to  the  earnest  Protestant  because  of  his 
characteristic  attitude  toward  sin,  the  fact  that  he  is  so 
zealous  about  confessing  his  sins  to  the  priest  and  being 
absolved  from  their  penalty,  but  so  slow  about  separating 
himself  from  them  and  living  a life  of  true  piety.  The 
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familiar  example  of  this  is  the  Italian  brigand  who  goes 
regularly  to  confession  though  all  the  while  living  and  in- 
tending to  live  a life  of  violence  and  crime.  If  Protestants 
want  a superlative  blackguard  they  always  know  they  can 
find  one  in  almost  any  Roman  congregation  and  that  he 
will  be  the  natural  product  of  Roman  Catholic  education, 
secular  and  religious.  Yet  Protestants  often  fail  to  charge 
this  condition  to  any  positively  vicious  teaching  received  in 
Roman  schools  at  the  hands  of  priests  and  nuns.  Protestants 
know  there  are  fanatical  priests  and  fanatical  nuns  and  that 
Only  a word  or  a hint  from  their  lips  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
persecutor  or  a fanatic  of  a boy  or  girl  old  enough  to  be  im- 
pressed with  hatred,  but  this  is  only  incidental  and  not  a 
general  positive  line  of  teaching.  But  Protestants  have  al- 
ways known  that  in  the  parochial  schools  there  is  really  very 
little  doctrinal  or  ethical  instruction  of  any  real  worth  ever 
given  beyond  the  mere  memorized  answers  in  the  Catholic 
catechisms.  The  Catholic  catechism  with  which  the  writer  is 
acquainted  is  a profound  treatise,  but  its  depths  are  left  un- 
fathomed by  Catholic  youth.  Their  Christian  education  is  a 
system  of  discipline  and  training  in  certain  external  prac- 
tices upon  which  great  emphasis  is  placed.  One  of  these 
practices  is  sacramental  confession  and  communion.  Protes- 
tants have  always  known  that  this  habit  has  become  most 
dangerous  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  has  filled  that  commun- 
ion with  a type  of  modern  Pharisee  who  always  strains  at  a 
gnat  and  swallows  a camel.  He  delights  in  being  one  of  a 
crowd  at  the  communion  rail  on  a first  Sunday  or  Friday  of 
every  month  and  on  all  the  great  festivals  and  among  a 
crowded  excursion  to  some  shrine  or  holy  well,  or  to  be  seen 
lighting  candles  before  some  miraculous  picture  and  so  on, 
while  all  his  sins  of  every  kind  and  his  habits  of  sin  stick 
closer  to  him  than  the  flesh  upon  his  bones,  and  he  appears 
to  be  little  concerned  about  that  fact  so  long  as  he  can  get  to 
confession  again  whenever  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Apparently 
this  idea  of  priestly  absolution  to  the  average  Catholic  in- 
volves most  certainly  or  carries  with  it  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
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absolution  of  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest.  Either  that  or  the 
absolution  of  the  earthly  and  sinful  priest  is  sufficiently  valid 
and  efficacious  of  itself.  The  emphasis  at  all  events  seems  to  be 
placed  entirely  upon  the  absolution  and  not  upon  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  efficacy  of  that  absolution.  Protestants  are 
aware  that  Catholics  have  some  vague  idea  that  they  must  be 
sorry  for  their  sins,  but  Protestants  knowing,  as  they  do,  how 
difficult  is  the  attainment  of  a sorrow  that  will  really  separate 
anyone  in  heart  and  mind  from  all  sin,  wonder  at  the  frivo- 
lous ease  and  even  pleasure  with  which  Catholics  prepare  for 
confession.  They  go  laughing  to  the  doors  of  the  church  and 
having  shrived  themselves  come  away  laughing,  within  an 
hour  or  so,  as  if  they  had  been  to  a dance  or  a banquet.  Most 
certainly  the  consciousness  of  freedom  from  sin  should  make 
one  happy,  but  it  makes  converted  Protestants  very  serious 
as  well  as  happy,  with  Christ’s  words  of  warning  to  the  for- 
given sinner  ringing  in  their  ears : “Go  now  and  sin  no 
more.”  But  Catholics  who,  on  the  authority  of  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  go  to  confession  “as  a matter  of  routine,”  are  not 
likely  to  “clean  the  inside  of  the  cup.”  If  Catholics  spend 
more  time  on  powder  and  paint  and  pufif  and  the  cut  and 
fashion  of  their  clothes  and  their  general  personal  appear- 
ance, than  on  preparation  for  sacramental  confession,  there 
is  not  much  hope  that  frequent  confession  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce a superior  spiritual  life  in  them.  And  yet  these  Catholic 
penitents.  Our  Sunday  Visitor  tells  us,  are  so  conscious  of 
their  own  spiritual  advancement  and  wisdom  that  they  seem- 
ingly do  not  want  any  advice  from  the  priest:  “they  prefer 
to  make  their  confession  to  a priest  who  will  offer  them  no 
advice  and  sjieedily  dismiss  them.”  And  the  amusing  part  of 
it  all  is  that  Owr  Sunday  Visitor  tells  us,  “the  priest  has  no 
time  to  ask  any  questions  and  has  very  little  time  to  proffer 
advice.”  “You  can  lighten  the  work  of  the  priest,”  Our  Sun- 
day Visitor  advises  them  with  unconscious  humor,  “by  pre- 
paring yourself  properly  for  confession,  and  the  benefit  to 
yourself  will  be  much  greater.”  Why  should  anyone  wonder 
that  Catholic  calumniators,  slanderers  and  backbiters,  who 
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continually  devour  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  neighbours’ 
characters,  never  make  restitution,  and  yet  keep  on  going  to 
confession  and  communion? 

Having  read  all  these  delightfully  refreshing  and  candid 
facts  and  admissions  on  the  part  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor  it  is 
now  suggested  that  Protestants  examine  a little  into  this 
whole  dogmatic  teaching  about  compulsory  sacramental  con- 
fession as  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Let  us  begin 
however  with  the  Protestant  doctrine. 

The  Bible  we  are  told  is  the  expression  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  that  book  Protestants 
go  for  their  doctrine.  The  doctrine  Protestants  find  in  the 
Bible  is  this.  When  a man  is  conscious  of  any  sin  it  becomes 
his  duty  to  repent  and  ask  God’s  forgiveness.  That  forgive- 
ness is  conditioned  upon  the  sincerity  and  extent  of  his  re- 
pentance. In  extent  the  repentance  must  cover  all  sins  known 
and  unknown.  He  must  say  with  the  Psalmist:  “From  my 
secret  and  hidden  sins  deliver  Thou  me,  O Lord.”  God’s  par- 
doning mercy  is  offered  in  Christ  and  men  could  have  no  hope 
of  receiving  it  but  for  that  fact. 

If  we  were  to  reduce  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  confession, 
to  its  smallest  dimensions  it  would  be  something  like  this : 
Confess  all  your  sins  sincerely  and  with  true  heartfelt  sor- 
row and  purpose  of  amendment  of  life  to  Almighty  God  and 
exercise  your  faith  in  firmly  believing  that  God  for  Christ’s 
sake  hath  forgiven  you.  If  you  cannot  in  this  way  attain  to 
peace  of  mind  and  quietness  of  conscience,  then  go  to  some 
discreet  and  learned  minister,  and  having  confessed,  receive 
absolution  and  spiritual  counsel  from  him.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Cranmer,  and  all  the  Anglican 
Reformers.  It  is  the  only  doctrine  they  found  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  highest  heights 
to  which  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  confession  has  risen  have 
been  made  known  to  us  by  the  discussions  held  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Conference  called  by  the  bishop  of  London  in  a.d. 
1902.  The  results  of  this  Conference  were  summed  up  by  the 
bishop  himself  in  his  introduction  to  the  Report:  i.  The 
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members  were  agreed  that  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  xx  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  addressed  only  to  the  Apostles,  or  to  the 
clergy,  but  as  a commission  to  the  whole  Church,  and  so  con- 
veying a summary  of  the  message  with  which  it  is  charged. 
2.  It  was  agreed  that  the  other  formularies  permitted  such 
confession  and  absolution  in  certain  circumstances.  3.  The 
discipline  of  private  confession  and  absolution  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  existed  for  some  centuries  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church.® 

Here  at  once  is  a challenge  to  the  Church  of  Rome  from 
Anglican  and  Protestant  scholars  generally.  It  is  not  only  a 
Biblical  but  a historical  question  also.  And  first  a Biblical 
one.  Protestant  scholars  go  to  the  Bible  to  find  compulsory 
sacramental  confession  therein  as  practised  in  the  Roman 
communion  and  cannot  find  it  within  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  open  the  epistles  of  him  whom  Romanists 
regard  as  their  first  pope  and  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Church  is  said  by  them  to  have  been  built,  and  they  do  not 
find  in  them  the  slightest  reference  to  compulsory  sacramental 
confession  to  priests  or  elders.  They  find  St.  Peter  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  baptism  and  its  saving  efficacy,  and  tell- 
ing them  of  the  examination  of  a good  conscience  before 
God,  and  counselling  them  to  watchfulness  in  prayer  and 
reminding  them  that  charity  covereth  a multitude  of  sins, 
and  of  the  difficulties  of  salvation  even  for  the  just  man, 
and  exhorting  priests  and  laity  to  their  respective  duties;  and 
in  all  this  there  is  not  a word  of  private  sacramental  confes- 
sions. He  exhorts  “young  men  to  be  subject  to  the  ancients,” 
or  senior  priests,  as  Catholic  theologians  explain  the  term, 
but  not  a word  about  going  to  confession  and  seeking  absolu- 
tion from  them.  He  reminds  them  of  the  great  and  precious 
promises  in  Christ  and  exhorts  them  to  good  works  that 
thereby  they  may  make  their  calling  and  election  sure,  and 
instructs  them  how  they  are  to  build  up  their  Christian  char- 
acter by  adding  virtue  to  faith,  and  knowledge  to  virtue,  and 


* Confession  is  said  to  have  begun  with  the  seventeenth  provincial 
Council  of  Carthage. 
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abstinence  to  knowledge,  and  patience  to  abstinence,  and 
godliness  to  patience,  and  love  of  brotherhood  to  godliness, 
and  charity  to  everything  as  the  crowning  virtue  of  all;  and 
in  all  this  not  a word  as  to  sacramental  confession  and  ab- 
solution as  a great  source  of  grace  to  aid  them  in  putting  on 
all  this  Christian  character.  He  reminds  them  that  his  own 
death  is  not  far  off,  and  warns  them  against  false  prophets 
and  lying  teachers  and  deceitful  scoffers,  and  exhorts  them 
not  to  be  led  astray  nor  to  fail  in  steadfastness  but  to  grow 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
in  all  this  we  find  not  a word  of  exhortation  to  the  practice 
of  sacramental  confession.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any 
Roman  priest  preaching  such  a general  farewell  sermon  and 
omitting  all  reference  to  sacramental  confession  as  the  very 
greatest  help  in  the  spiritual  life?  No  matter  what  the  special 
topic  of  the  discourse  may  be,  is  it  not  the  constant  practice 
of  the  Roman  priest  to  say  to  his  people:  “Frequent  the 
sacraments;  practise  weekly  or  monthly  confessions;  let 
none  of  the  great  festivals  go  by  without  going  to  the  sacra- 
ments of  confession  and  communion.”  And  surely  if  this 
exhortation  is  so  important  that  it  needs  to  be  constantly  re- 
peated by  the  successors  of  Peter,  it  is  strange  that  Peter 
himself,  their  first  ixipe,  should  make  no  mention  of  it. 

If  Protestants  turn  from  St.  Peter  to  St.  Paul  the  case  is 
more  remarkable  still  in  that  the  latter  has  written  so  many 
more  epistles  and  treated  of  such  a variety  of  subjects; 
among  these  is  the  Lord’s  Supper.  And  yet  not  a word  is  said 
of  preparation  for  it  by  means  of  private  sacramental  con- 
fession which  is  the  preparation  universally  made  for  it  by 
all  Roman  Catholics  and  which  is  a preparation  imjXDsed 
upon  them  by  the  Roman  authorities.  St.  Paul  taught  and 
emphasized  all  important  doctrines  and  gave  all  manner 
of  spiritual  counsel  and  warning  to  all  classes  of  people 
— to  rulers  and  subjects,  to  masters  and  servants,  to  slaves 
and  freemen,  to  parents  and  children,  to  husbands  and 
wives,  to  young  men  and  maidens,  to  widows  and  virgins, 
to  young  and  old,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  Jew  and  Gentile, 
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to  bishops,  priests,  deacons  and  deaconesses — yet  in  all 
his  counsels  and  warnings,  Protestants  look  in  vain  for  a 
word  about  private,  sacramental  confession.  The  nearest 
Romanist  theologians  can  get  to  private  sacramental  confes- 
sion in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  is  when  they  comment  as  follows 
on  Romans  iv.  7,  8 : “That  is,  blessed  are  those  who  by  doing 
penance  have  obtained  pardon  and  remission  of  their  sins. 
. . . That  is,  blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  retained  his  bap- 
tismal innocence,  that  no  grievous  sin  can  be  imputed  to  him. 
And  likewise  blessed  is  the  man  who  after  falling  into  sin  has 
done  penance  and  leads  a virtuous  life,  by  frequenting  the 
sacraments  necessary  for  obtaining  the  grace  to  prevent  a 
relapse,  that  sin  is  no  more  imputed  to  him.”* 

Catholic  theologians  speak  of  the  peace  of  conscience 
which  the  children  of  God  enjoy  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  them  which  does  not,  however,  engender 
presumption,  nor  absolute  assurance,  but  enables  them  to 
hold  fast  in  faith  to  the  promises  of  God  in  Christ.  Now  this 
is  a spiritual  and  blessed  experience  which  all  repentant 
Protestants  profess  to  enjoy  without  the  aid  of  any  com- 
pulsory sacramental  confession.  It  is  not  always  given  to 
every  Protestant,  but  when  he  has  taken  to  some  discreet  and 
learned  minister  the  burden  of  his  conscience  and  has  un- 
folded to  him  the  sins  that  trouble  him  and  leave  him  with- 
out true  peace,  and  has  received  from  him  the  comfortable 
salve  of  God’s  Word,  the  result  is  nearly  always  restoration 
of  the  soul’s  health.  The  repentant  sinner  can  say  with  St. 
Paul  “I  speak  the  truth,  in  Christ,  I lie  not,  my  conscience 
bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Rom.  ix.  i). 

St.  Paul  had  heard  of  the  prevalence  of  dreadful  sins 
amongst  the  Corinthian  Christians  and  wrote  to  them  in 
severe  terms  concerning  them ; but  we  find  not  a word  of  ad- 
vice about  going  to  sacramental  confession.  It  is  true  that  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  “the  word  of  reconciliation”  placed  in  the 
Apostles  by  God,  but  the  context  2 Cor.  v.  18,  19  clearly 
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shows  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  in  Christ 
is  what  he  meant.  In  i Cor.  xi  St.  Paul  instructs  his  disciples 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  tells  them  of  the 
sins  they  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  when  they  come  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion.  He  warns  them  of  the 
dreadful  crime  of  receiving  Communion  in  the  state  of  sin, 
and  gives  them  the  reason  therefor,  and  tells  them  that  each 
of  them  “must  prove  himself”  by  an  examination  of  con- 
science to  see  if  he  really  holds  the  Christian  faith  in  its 
fullness  and  especially  in  this  particular — ^the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  for  if  he  does,  how 
can  he  approach  it  in  his  sins?  Now  all  this  instruction  and 
warning  the  Ajx)Stle  gives  them ; and  in  it  there  is  not  a word 
of  sacramental  confession  as  a remedy  for  sin  or  a prepara- 
tion for  the  Lord’s  Supper  ( i Cor.  xi.  28,  2 Cor.  xiii.  5). 

Protestants  are  aware  that  Catholics  do  not  like  the  term 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  that  the  priests  tell  them  these  words 
apply  only  to  the  “charity  feasts”  observ^ed  by  the  primitive 
Christians.  This  is  another  discovery  of  the  brilliant  Catholic 
imagination  which  Protestant  reason  cannot  accept  any  more 
than  it  can  accept  their  teaching  that  “Drink  of  the  Chalice” 
implies  no  command  but  only  a privilege  of  indulgence  which 
the  Church  may  grant  or  refuse  at  will. 

Protestants  have  long  since  admired  Roman  ingenuity  in 
forcing  a literal  or  figurative  interpretation  of  Scripture 
upon  Catholics  precisely  in  the  measure  that  the  exigencies 
of  Roman  doctrine  require  at  any  particular  period.  All 
history  is  a revelation  o^f  that,  as  this  article  is  intended  to 
show.  And  it  is  also  intended  to  show  that  compulsory 
sacramental  confession  since  its  introduction  in  the  church 
has  never  been  in  the  least  effective  in  diminishing  the  sum 
of  human  evil.  There  was  no  worse  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church  than  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  sacramental  confession  was 
ever  more  commonly  practised  than  during  that  period. 
The  worst  of  kings  and  nobles,  knights  and  gallants,  and 
all  their  mistresses  and  lady  loves,  and  priests  and  their 
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concubines,  and  all  the  bad  popes  and  cardinals  who  tore 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  into  pieces — all  of  them  prac- 
tised confession.  And  all  the  bad  clergy  and  bad  men 
and  women,  who  are  Catholics,  are  everywhere,  for  the 
most  part,  practising  it  down  to  the  present  hour.  And  so 
conspicuously  evil  are  their  lives  that  the  records  of  courts 
and  gaols  are  incontestable  evidence  that  sacramental  con- 
fession has  proved  a failure  with  Catholic  criminals.  And 
what  of  the  myriads  of  them  who  never  get  to  court  or  gaol 
at  all?  Is  the  fruit  of  Virtue  on  the  tree  of  their  lives  more 
abundant  or  fair  than  that  on  the  lives  of  unshriven  Pro- 
testants ? 

Cultured  Protestants  do  not  say  that  there  is  anything  in- 
trinsically vicious  in  sacramental  confession  rightly  under- 
stood and  rightly  practised,  but  they  do  feel  like  saying  to 
Catholic  priests  when  they  hear  them  exhorting  their  people 
to  frequent  confession  and  communion  : “If  you  want  to  save 
the  souls  of  those  people,  advise  them  to  keep  rigidly  away 
from  sacramental  confession  until  such  time  as  they  shall 
have  separated  themselves  entirely  from  their  sins,  and 
broken  off  all  habits  of  sin.  Their  sorrow  is  a sorrow  to  be 
repented  of ; it  is  purely  imaginary  and  consists  of  mere 
emotion;  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  They  are  un- 
consciously deluding  themselves  and  deceiving  the  priest; 
their  confessions  are  the  fruits  of  habit  and  training.  Once 
they  were  genuine ; sin  was  really  hated ; it  grieved  the 
spirit  and  tore  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  but  sin  and  habits  of 
sin  have  grown  upKin  their  lives  as  bad  fruits  upon  a tree,  and 
it  can  only  cease  to  be  there  when  the  tree  is  engrafted  on 
Christ  once  more.  The  prodigal  must  return  to  his  Father’s 
house,  not  as  a sham  but  as  a true  son  whose  heart  and  life 
are  entirely  changed,  and  who  having  turned  about  on  the 
road  never  looks  behind  him  again,  but  keeps  steadily  on  till 
he  feels  his  Father’s  embracing  arms  enfolding  him.  Then 
only  is  their  “more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  that  need  no  repentance.’’ 
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But  this  kind  of  repentance  involves  the  doing  of  a lot  of 
things  that  Protestants  know  are  never  done  by  Catholic 
penitents.  It  demands  that  Catholic  calumniators,  slanderers, 
and  detractors,  and  Catholic  thieves  and  robbers  shall  make 
restitution  to  all  whom  they  have  wronged  even  if  it  cost 
them  the  loss  of  their  own  reputation;  and  this  is  just  what 
Protestants  know  is  seldom  or  never  done,  especially  the 
former.  These  sinners  and  criminals  keep  on  receiving  ab- 
solution from  various  priests  on  their  own  declaration  that 
they  are  sorry  for  the  wrong  they  have  done  their  neighbours 
on  their  own  promise  that  they  will  make  restitution,  a prom- 
ise that  is  seldom  fulfilled  as  their  Protestant  and  Catholic 
victims  well  know. 

Protestants  think  it  is  high  time  that  this  boast  of  the 
spiritual  worth  of  sacramental  confession  as  practised  in  the 
Roman  Church  today  should  come  to  an  end,  for  it  is  ab- 
solutely disproved  by  universal  experience. 

Roman  commentators  are  wont  to  get  rid  of  the  plainest 
precepts  of  Christ,  confirmed  by  His  own  practice,  by  the 
mere  manufacture  of  syllogisms  and  the  application  of  the 
same  to  dogmatic  inferences  drawn  out  by  themselves.  The 
body  and-  blood  and  soul  and  divinity  of  Christ  are  all  con- 
tained, they  tell  us,  under  each  separate  consecrated  species, 
therefore  there  is  no  need  to  take  both  species  in  order  to 
receive  Christ  whole  and  entire.  His  own  plain  words  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  And  this  line  of  argument  they 
can  continue  or  reverse  at  pleasure  whenever  it  serves  their 
purpose  to  do  so.  It  may  be  logic,  but  it  is  hardly  reverence, 
or  obedience. 

The  editors  of  Oiir  Sunday  Visitor  furthermore  assure 
Protestants  that  the  Evangelists  wrote  down  in  the  Gospels 
only  “those  incidents  which  they  considered  important  to  de- 
velop the  truths  which  they  wished  to  prove.”  Is  that  the 
reason  why  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  not  only  do  not  make 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  practice  of  any  compulsory 
sacramental  confession,  but  do  not  even  mention  the  modem 
Roman  doctrine  on  which  that  practice  is  founded.  If  you 
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refer  to  Matthew  iii.  6 and  Mark  i.  5 the  Salvation  Army 
converts  will  all  answer  you  as  follows : “that  is  what  we  all 
do — openly  confess  our  sins  before  the  world  in  all  humility, 
but  that  is  not  what  your  Catholics  ever  do.” 

Catholic  commentators  tell  us  that  the  Pharisees  “were 
for  the  most  part,  notorious  hypocrites”  who  were  always 
claiming  to  have  Abraham  for  their  father,  but  Catholics  are 
always  thinking  within  themselves  and  saying,  “we  have  the 
Catholic  Church  for  our  mother.”  Protestants  answer  them 
in  the  words  of  John : “Bring  forth  therefore  fruit  worthy  of 
repentance.”  And  when  their  commentators  put  sacramental 
confession  into  Matt.  xii.  31,  and  the  corresponding  passages 
in  Mark,  Protestants  think  they  must  be  very  hard  up  for 
material  for  their  favourite  doctrine  which  gives  them  such 
a grip  on  the  people. 

As  the  popes  alone  have  primary  jurisdiction  to  grant  in- 
dulgences, their  commentators  reserve  as  proof  of  that 
power  the  favourite  text  Matt.  xvi.  19,  and  do  not  generally 
refer  it  to  sacramental  confession.  And  Matt,  xviii.  18  is  so 
clearly  expounded  in  the  context  that  no  one  can  possibly 
read  into  it  the  doctrine  of  secret  compulsory  sacramental 
confession.  They  are  then  reduced  at  last  to  John  xx.  23,  and 
to  James  v.  14,  15,  16,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
tremendous  doctrine  is  based.  James  v.  14,  15,  16  may  be 
dismissed  with  the  remark  that  it  is  only  of  late  they  have 
been  appealed  to  for  sacramental  confession,  as  a very  pres- 
ent help  in  time  of  trouble.  It  is  true  their  great  commentator 
Cornelius  a Lapide  says,  that  “confess  your  sins  one  to  an- 
other” means  “confess  your  sins  to  a priest,”  but  their  great 
scholar  Cardinal  Cajetan  says  there  is  not  a word  of  sacra- 
mental confession  in  the  text  {nec  hie  est  sermo  de  confes- 
sione  sacramentali) . 

As  to  John  XX.  23,  because  Catholics  do  tell  us  unhesita- 
tingly that  it  is  the  same  John  who  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  the  Epistles  bearing  his  name,  therefore  Protestants 
are  content  to  let  John  himself  interpret  for  them  his  own 
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gospel  text  in  his  own  words,  which  he  does  abundantly,  as 
in  I John  i.  8,  9,  10,  and  in  ii.  i,  2,  and  in  iii.  4,  5,  20,  21. 

The  above  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  prove  why  “the  con- 
fessional of  the  Roman  Church  is  to  Protestants  not  ‘a 
recognition  of  a human  craving,’  and  why  it  is  not  a be- 
wildering thing  to  see  how  it  has  been  ignored  by  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  . . .”® 


® See  article  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  January  1922, 
where  he  deplores  the  absence  of  confession  in  Protestant  churches. 
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Idealism  as  a Philosophy.  By  R.  F.  Alfred  Hoernle,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  University  of  the  Witwatersrand,  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa.  New  York:  The  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.  Pp.  330. 
$2.50. 

Dr.  Hoernle  is  the  author  of  two  other  important  books  in  philosophy. 
This  volume,  in  his  usual  clear  style,  exhibiting  his  wide  learning  and 
competent  thinking,  is  a distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its 
subject.  The  aim  is  to  present  Idealism  as  it  has  actually  been  developed 
into  philosophical  systems, — and  this,  by  a study  of  several  important 
writers.  Dr.  Hoernle  classifies  all  Idealisms  into  four  groups:  (i) 
Spiritual  Pluralism,  the  doctrine  that  the  Universe  is  a hierarchy  of 
spirits;  (2)  Spiritual  Monism,  that  Reality  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
single  spiritual  force,  impersonally  conceived;  (3)  Kant’s  Critical 
Idealism,  which  while  not  a philosophical  system,  founded  a theory  of 
Knowledge  which  prepared  the  way  for  (4)  Absolute  Idealism,  the 
theory  which  “regards  mental  activity  as  the  process  through  which 
Reality  discloses  itself.  And  treats  the  worlds  which  our  minds  create 
and  sustain  as  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  absolute  Spirit.’’ 

As  thinkers  who  are  typical  Idealists,  Dr.  Hoernle  selects  for  i. 
Berkeley  and  James  Ward;  for  2.  Schopenhauer  and  Bergson;  for  3. 
Kant,  for  4.  Hegel,  Bradley  and  Bosanquet.  Others  such  as  Josiah  Royce 
in  spite  of  their  ability  are  not  regarded  as  representatives  of  “pure” 
types.  To  Berkeley  as  the  founder  of  modem  Idealism  and  the  pro- 
pounder of  nearly  all  the  important  questions  which  have  occupied  think- 
ers since,  and  to  Bosanquet,  whom  Hoernle  regards  as  the  giver  of  “the 
most  vital,  and,  in  the  best  sense  empirical,  statement  of  Idealism  in 
modern  philosophy,”  and  to  whom  he  owes  “more  than  to  any  other 
writer  the  essential  framework  of  his  own  thinking”  (quoted  from 
Studies  in  Contemporary  Metaphysics  by  Dr.  Hoernle)  are  given  half 
of  the  criticisms — this  indicating  their  importance  in  the  author’s  mind. 

Considerable  space  (75  pages)  is  given  to  two  introductory  chapters, 
designed  to  aid  the  “beginner.”  Written  finely  for  this  purpose,  they 
contain  but  little  of  value  for  the  well  informed  and  trained  thinker, 
except  the  last  pages  which  are  of  fine  historical  value.  Three  distinctive 
notes  are  declared  to  have  been  struck  by  modern  idealism:  (i)  That 
all  experience  reveals  something  of  Reality.  (2)  That  attention  has 
been  shifted  to  the  life  of  mind.  Here  it  is  held  that  the  activity  of  mind 
tends  to  disappear  when  we  note  that  in  “good  thinking  our  thought  is 
under  control  of  the  object.”  “When  we  are  logically  compelled  to 
think  so  and  not  otherwise,  then  our  thinking  is  true.”  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  so  because  the  activity  and  life  of  our  minds  “is 
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the  activity  and  life  of  the  Universe  itself.”  (3)  The  highest  activity  of 
mind  is  found  in  the  realms  where  it  is  creative.  “Art,  morals,  economics, 
politics,  religion  are  facts  existing  only  in  the  medium  of  mind.”  But 
these  realms  are  very  real,  and  this,  it  is  held,  can  only  be  because  in  the 
mind  of  Man  who  is  their  creator,  the  Absolute  Spirit  is  revealing 
Himself. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  view  of  Absolute  Idealism, — that  in  Man,  the 
Universe,  the  Absolute  Reality,  has  attained  its  highest  development.  As 
sometimes  put,  “The  Universe  thinks  in  me.”  Dr.  Hoernle  himself 
though  not  saying  so  here,  prefers  this  position. 

Passing  from  these  general  considerations  to  his  main  theme.  Dr. 
Hoernle  shows  that  Berkeley,  was  concerned  to  refute  the  materialism 
of  his  day,  and  to  give  a satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Locke’s  “way  of  Ideas”  taught  that  our  ideas  are  but  the  impres- 
sions produced  on  us  by  exterior  matter, — that  these  ideas  which  we 
consider  the  qualities  of  matter,  such  as  colors,  etc.,  are  wholly  unlike 
the  matter  which  produced  the  impressions, — therefore  vve  can  never 
really  know  matter.  From  this  there  would  follow  a wholly  skeptical 
position  and  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Creator  of  matter  by  study  of  a matter  of  which  we  knew 
nothing.  Berkeley’s  answer  is  a bold  and  absolute  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  matter.  But  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  any- 
thing found  in  our  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  truthfulness 
of  our  ideas.  He  therefore  makes  a sharp  distinction  between  an  act  of 
the  mind  and  an  object  of  the  mind.  What  we  perceive  are  not  merely 
states  of  our  mind  when  impressed  by  matter,  in  which  we  would  be 
perceiving  an  act  of  the  mind,  but  are  genuine  objects.  But  a mind  can 
perceive  nothing  but  ideas,  therefore  the  objects  of  our  perceptions  are 
ideas.  There  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  perceive.  But,  next,  an  idea  e.xists 
only  when  perceived,  and  an  idea’s  only  existence  is  in  being  perceived. 
This  is  the  famous  esse  est  percipi  principle.  But  to  uphold  the  existence 
of  these  objects  when  we  are  not  perceiving  them  we  muit  remember  the 
infinite  perception  of  God,  in  whose  ceaseless  perception  all  our  objects 
have  their  steady  and  foundational  existence.  That  God  is  thus  the 
author  of  our  ideas,  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  ideas  can  not  be 
produced  by  us  at  will  but  come  in  a regular  order  and  according  to 
laws  which  are  not  of  our  making,  this  being  a second  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  an  Author  of  not  only  our  ideas  but  of  their  regularity 
and  natural  order.  Further,  this  leaves  to  science  all  that  she  has  any 
right  to  claim  as  her  field,  namely  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  objects  of  our  mind.  Nor  does  it  destroy  the  reality  of 
what  we  are  perceiving,  it  rather  establishes  it,  for  by  this  view,  we  are 
truly  perceiving  objects,  not  merely  impressions.  But,  Berkeley  argues 
at  length  and  acutely,  these  ideas  are  not  caused  by  a matter  which  we 
cannot  perceive,  which  could  not  act  on  a pure  spirit  anyway.  Next, 
Berkeley  holds  that  from  the  manner  of  existence,  etc.,  of  other  human 
bodies  we  may  correctly  infer  the  existence  of  other  minds  like  our  own. 
This  establishes  the  Universe  as  consisting  of  God  and  other  finite 
spirits,  the  rest  of  things  being  the  Ideas  produced  in  us,  and  as  our 
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objects,  by  God.  This  doctrine  has  recently  been  named  Spiritual 
Pluralism. 

Comment  on  these  four  contributions  to  thought, — the  esse  est  percipi 
principle,  the  distinction  between  mind  as  act  in  distinction  from  objects 
of  the  mind,  the  concept  of  the  Universe  as  a society  of  spirits,  the 
central  position  of  God, — shows  the  “astonishing  modernity”  of  Berke- 
ley. For  in  his  discussions  nearly  all  problems  which  have  taxed  philos- 
ophers since  are  at  least  stated,  if  not  fully  discussed  by  Berkeley.  That 
he  did  not  pursue  some  of  these  to  their  full  conclusions  is  largely  due 
to  his  aims, — the  overthrow  of  materialism  and  the  finding  of  a satis- 
factory philosophical  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  doing 
this,  he  was  satisfied.  For  example,  the  problem  of  the  distinction  of 
mind  as  act  still  occupies  thinkers,  the  great  living  Italians,  Gentile  and 
Croce,  basing  much  of  their  philosophy  on  that  position.  Witness 
Gentile’s  great  work,  Teoria  generale  dello  Spirito  coma  Atto  puro,  and 
Croce’s  Filosofia  come  Sciensa  dello  Spirito,  and  Logica  come  Scicfusa 
del  Concetto  Puro.  No  wonder  that  realists  never  feel  secure  till  they 
have  attempted  to  reply  to  Berkeley, — no  wonder  that  he  is  still  in 
their  minds  the  typical  Idealist.  Time  however  fails  to  consider  fully  Dr. 
Hoernle’s  learned  and  illuminating  study  of  Berkeley. 

James  Ward  has  been  considered  a Spiritual  Pluralist,  but  E>r. 
Hoernle  thinks  he  should  make  “the  amende  honorable  to  his  shade,”  by 
pointing  out  that  this  classification  is  inexact,  because  Ward  clearly 
recognized  the  difficulties  of  the  theory.  Rather,  he  thinks  we  should 
say  that  Ward  would  have  preferred  to  be  one,  if  possible.  But  this 
surely  does  not  fairly  represent  Ward’s  attitude.  That  he  recognized  and 
faced  fairly  the  philosophical  difficulties  involved  in  many  details  of 
the  theory  is  far  from  saying  that  he  did  not  accept  it  as  a whole.  His 
right  to  be  considered  an  Idealist  rests  on  his  programme — “To  ascer- 
tain what  we  can  know  or  believe  of  the  constitution  of  the  world,  in- 
terpreted throughout  and  strictly  in  terms  of  Mind."  This  means  for 
Ward  that  whatever  is  real  must  in  its  inner  character  be  of  the  nature 
of  Mind.  This  led  him  to  carry  the  theory  of  the  Universe  as  a society  of 
spirits  far  beyond  the  position  of  Berkeley.  For  Ward  did  not  at  all 
deny  the  existence  of  things, — not  accepting  the  esse  est  percipi  principle. 
But  if  all  that  is  real  is  of  the  nature  of  Mind,  then  all  things,  down  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  matter  are  minds  of  lower  order  than  ours.  This  is 
somewhat  like  the  doctrine  of  Leibniz  all  of  whose  Monads  were  en- 
dowed with  some  degree  of  apperception.  The  special  problems  of  the 
theory,  interaction  between  finite  spirits,  freedom  of  the  finite  as 
against  God,  the  problem  of  sin,  proof  that  apparently  material  things 
are  really  spirits,  are  explained  by  Ward  by  showing  that  all  behavior  is 
consciously  or  unconsciously  the  seeking  of  a goal — that  creative  synthesis 
and  sympathetic  rapport  bring  finite  spirits  together,  that  the  principle 
of  continuity  stretched  to  its  limits  enables  us  to  include  the  material 
world  in  the  world  of  mind,  that  freedom  of  the  finite  is  possible  by  a 
sort  of  self -limitation  on  the  part  of  God,  that  sin  is  a relative  condition 
toward  the  whole  great  scheme.  And  where  knowledge  and  reason 
reach  their  limits,  faith,  which  Ward  shows  to  be  present  in  all  our 
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actions,  comes  rightly  to  supplement  and  transcend  these  limits. 

Schopenhauer  and  Bergson  are  taken  as  examples  of  Spiritual  Mon- 
ism. Each  is  considered  an  Idealist  because  each  considered  Reality  in 
terms  of  Mind.  Schopenhauer  found  the  fundamental  principle  in  Will, 
not  deliberation  culminating  in  intelligent  choice,  but  rather  in  a blind 
urge  and  an  unconscious  striving,  which  is  kin  to  that  in  us  which 
drives  us  to  nmke  the  choice.  But,  thrusting  all  things  blindly  before  it, 
crushing  them  one  against  the  other,  it  is  the  cause  of  all  suffering,  sin, 
evil,  culminating  in  the  well  known  pessimism  of  his  doctrine.  Bergson’s 
elan  vital  in  like  manner  leaps  ever  onward  through  the  depths  of 
Duration,  incessantly  creating  the  new  at  every  moment,  its  creations 
being  linked  to  the  past  by  the  duration  of  that  past,  and  teleology  being 
found  in  the  result,  but  because  the  movement  is  wholly  free,  it  is  an 
unpredictable  and  unplanned  creative  process,  the  Universe  being  an 
“open”  one  and  not  a “closed”  one,  as  would  be  the  case  were  all 
planned  beforehand.  Striving  to  comprehend  the  process  after  it  has 
passed  on,  the  Intellect  analyses  its  products,  but,  in  the  very  act,  de- 
stroys the  absolute  unity  of  the  process,  and  will  forever  be  unable  to 
find  Reality  by  its  divisive  processes.  But  Intuition  with  its  inner  grasp 
of  Reality  is  able  to  accomplish  the  task. 

Criticising  these  views,  Hoernle  finds  them  fatally  defective.  Neither  is 
able  to  derive  the  world  from  the  primal  principle.  Neither  can  show 
how  Will  or  the  elan  vital  contains  in  itself  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of 
the  universe,  nor  why  either  should  so  divide  itself  into  these  multifa- 
rious forms.  Specially  does  each  fail  to  account  for  the  “worlds  of  mind” 
(Art,  Society,  Science,  History,  etc.,  which  are  held  by  Absolute  Ideal- 
ism to  be  “creations  of  Mind”).  Neither  is  able  to  explain  the  existence  of 
individual  minds,  as  foci  of  existence,  centres  of  experience.  Each 
begins  with  a qualitatively  homogeneous  entity  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  derive  the  infinite  diversity  of  the  universe. 

The  Critical  Idealism  of  Kant  is  clearly  discussed,  the  chief  value 
being  in  clarifying  the  relation  between  Kant’s  views  and  the  Absolute 
Idealism  which  grew  from  his  work.  His  first  great  contribution  to 
thought  is  the  advance  he  made  in  abandoning  the  position  of  Locke 
and  Hume,  that  knowledge  is  sensational  in  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
Kant  clearly  demonstrated  that  Knowledge  exists  only  in  the  Judgment 
form,  and  that  for  the  formation  of  Judgments  from  the  chaotic 
manifold  of  sense-experience,  there  are  needed  a priori  principles  of 
judgment,  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  mind.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  Kant’s  denial  of  the  objective  reality  of  Space  and  Time  led  to 
the  limitation  of  the  Pure  Reason  to  the  realm  of  phenomena.  His 
further  discussions  of  the  Moral  nature  and  the  realms  of  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Purposive,  also  showed  the  same  presence  in  the  mind  of 
a priori  principles.  And  Dr.  Hoernle  holds  that  in  his  discussion  of 
these  elements  of  experience  Kant  made  his  greatest  contribution  to 
thought,  in  "the  rediscovery  of  the  importance  of  men’s  spiritual  ex- 
perience for  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  Reality.” 

But  Kant  resolutely  refrained  from  carrying  his  Critiques  into  Meta- 
physics. He  definitely  limited  the  Pure  Reason  to  phenomena, — the  na- 
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ture  of  the  thing-in-itself  remaining  wholly  outside  the  powers  of  the 
Pure  Reason.  And  even  in  his  Practical  Judgment,  while  he  postulates 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of 
God  in  this  realm,  and  in  a way  seems  to  find  God,  yet  ‘‘he  banished 
metaphysical  implications  from  moral  experience  by  making  it  rest  on 
‘postulates’  and  ‘faith.’  For,  however  ‘necessary’  these  postulates,  how- 
ever ‘rational’  that  faith,  there  is  always  the  lurking  doubt  that  Reality 
may  not  answer  to  our  demands  upon  it.  Thus,  again,  he  bids  us  judge 
the  beauty  and  purposiveness  of  Nature  as  if  an  Intelligence  akin  to  ours 
were  at  work  in  Nature.”  “The  points  of  view  of  morality  and  art  have 
merely  a regulative  value.  They  keep  alive  in  us  a sense  of  spiritual 
values.  They  draw  us  on  with  hints  of  what  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
Reality  may  be.  But  beyond  faith  and  an  ‘as  if,’  they  can  not  go.” 

It  was  left  to  Absolute  Idealism,  Hoernle  holds,  boldly  to  discard  these 
hesitations  and  launch  out  on  a new  metaphysical  adventure.  This,  Dr. 
Hoernle  has  shown  before,  consists  in  going  beyond  Kant  as  he  had 
gone  beyond  Hume  and  Locke, — in  holding  that  the  a priori  categories 
or  principles  of  the  mind  shape  the  world  and  base  our  living  because 
they  are  not  merely  inherent  in  our  minds,  but  in  the  nature  of  Reality, 
itself. 

Here,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  conclusions  which  Ab- 
solute Idealism  drew  may  go  as  much  too  far  in  that  direction  as  the 
skepticism  of  Hume  went  in  the  other.  The  conclusions  of  Theistic 
Idealism  may  be  more  reasonable,  because  less  extreme,  for  the  reason 
that  a priori  principles  are  not  merely  inherent  in  the  mind,  because  they 
are  its  framework  as  created,  but  are  also  truly  representative  of 
Reality,  both  created  or  phenomenal  and  Absolute,  and  thus  lead  us  to 
truth.  Thus,  instead  of  holding  with  Kant  that  Space  and  Time  are 
purely  phenomenal,  therefore  have  no  reality  save  as  “forms,”  and  in- 
stead of  holding  with  Absolute  Idealism  that  they  belong  to  the  es- 
sence of  Absolute  Reality,  accept  them  as  being  what  the  mind  takes 
them  for,  truly  existing  but  as  forms  which  God  gives  to  the  constant 
outflow  of  His  creative  and  providential  power.  They  thus  become 
“real”  but  not  “absolutely  real”  as  belonging  to  the  Nature  of  God,  or  to 
the  nature  of  the  Absolute.  So  with  all  the  other  a priori  or  necessary 
postulates,  categories,  or  ideas,  by  whatever  name  one  chooses  to  call 
them. 

The  great  dialectic  of  Kant,  demonstrating  that  knowledge  is  shaped 
by  a priori  principles,  inherent  in  the  mind,  was  followed  by  numerous 
attempts  to  construct  idealistic  philosophies  on  this  principle.  Kant,  as 
has  been  shown,  resolutely  declined  to  enter  the  field  of  metaphysics, 
but  had  pointed  a way  for  idealism.  If  our  thinking  is  governed  by 
these  a priori  categories,  then  either  we  must  hold  as  did  Kant,  that  they 
are  valid  only  for  phenomena,  that  is,  for  appearances  of  the  Absolute, 
in  which  case  we  shall  never  be  able  to  find  the  .Absolute,  or  else  we 
must  boldly  declare  that  they  are  not  merely  principles  of  our  thinking 
but  truly  valid  for  Reality  and  therefore  revelatory  of  the  Absolute. 
Either  view  is  idealistic, — but  one  halts  in  timidity  before  the  phenomena 
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which  veil  the  Real,  the  other  boldly  follows  their  pathway  into  Reality, 
the  Absolute,  itself,  which  is  the  method  of  the  Absolute  Idealists. 

The  effort  of  Hegel  was  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  these  philos- 
ophies, because  he  not  only  exalted  the  categories  of  our  thought  into 
Categories  of  Reality,  but  widened  his  investigation  for  these  categories 
beyond  the  narrow  psychological  study  of  Kant,  to  include  all  our  ex- 
perience. Art,  Science,  History,  Religion,  Society, — these  and  all  ex- 
periences, reveal  the  Absolute,  are  methods  by  which  the  Absolute  is 
revealing  Himself.  Find  the  a priori  categories  inherent  in  all  these  ex- 
periences and  one  finds  principles  of  Reality.  But,  one  finds  that  the 
various  categories  are  contradictory,  not  only  those  of  various  fields, 
but  even  self-contradictory  with  themselves.  In  the  effort  to  think  them 
all  into  one  comprehensive,  consistent  unity,  these  contradictions  meet  us 
everjnvhere.  If  they  could  but  be  wholly  unified,  till  all  were  comprised 
under  one  all-embracing  Category,  this  would  reveal  or  would  be  the 
Absolute.  Hegel’s  famous  effort  so  to  unify  them,  by  his  method  of 
triads,  is  well  known.  Against  each  thesis,  he  finds  always  its  antithesis. 
But  these  he  finds  can  always  be  reconciled  in  a higher  concept,  or  cate- 
gory, which  is  for  them  their  synthesis.  This,  in  turn,  is  faced  by  its 
antithesis,  again  to  find  reconciliation  in  a still  higher  synthesis,  and  so 
on  till  the  category  of  the  Absolute  is  reached,  in  which  all  are  reconciled. 
Conversely,  studying  this  “ladder”  of  triadic  concepts  downwards,  their 
connection  reveals  the  forms  of  revelation  of  the  Absolute  which  has  un- 
folded Himself  precisely  as  the  Categories  unfold  themselves,  dividing 
into  their  various  theses  and  antitheses  and  syntheses.  This  vast  effort, 
the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  is  now  everywhere  rejected  as  too  mechan- 
ical in  its  nature  to  correctly  describe  the  manifold  unfolding  of  Reality, 
but  its  method  has  remained  to  guide  later  idealists  in  their  search. 

Bradley,  ablest  of  English  idealists,  however,  followed  the  method 
only  to  reverse  it.  Remorselessly  does  he  track  out  the  contradictions 
in  all  our  thinking,  till  one  wonders  if  there  remains  a consistent  thought 
in  all  the  world.  But  he  refuses  to  find  reconciliations  in  higher  cate- 
gories as  did  Hegel.  Rather,  he  pushes  the  principle  of  contradiction 
farther  and  farther  till  he  reaches  the  Absolute,  itself,  in  whose  being 
alone  are  contradictions  reconciled,  never  in  any  lower  concept.  This, 
made  into  a principle  of  metaphysics,  must  hold,  of  course,  that  as  all 
concepts  are  inherently  contradictory,  and  as  they  are  nevertheless  reve- 
lations of  the  Absolute,  so  all  revelations,  all  phenomena,  are  contra- 
dictory if  held  as  giving  any  consistent  truth.  They  will  serve  for  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  living,  but  never  as  revelations  of  the  Absolute, — con- 
tradictory as  even  this  also  is,  there  being  no  consistency,  that  is,  no 
Reality,  till  we  reach  the  Absolute,  Itself. 

Bosanquet  was  led  to  his  philosophical  thinking  by  passage  through 
stern  religious  difficulties,  coupled  with  earnest  interest  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  conditions  of  his  times.  For  him,  dialectic  was  not  a mere 
philosopher’s  game,  but  an  endeavor  to  “discern  the  Absolute  as  it  re- 
veals itself  in  the  facing  and  solving  of  problems,  the  tensions  and 
harmonies,  the  struggles  and  victories,  of  daily  experience.”  “So  far  as 
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tlie  ifinite  being  lives  a life  at  all,  it  affirms  in  its  whole  existence  the 
principle  of  the  Absolute.  It  transmutes  toil  into  happiness  by  seeking 
it  as  a pledge  of  devotion,  and  pain  into  love  by  the  depth  of  tenderness 
it  evokes,  and  hardship  into  courage  by  its  revelation  of  what  a man  is 
able  to  be.”  (Both  quotations  from  Bosanquet.)  But  if  this  noble  doc- 
trine be  true,  it  must  be  because  the  Absolute  is  living  in  and  through 
me.  And  this  is  further  confirmed  by  noting  how  we  solve  problems.  “It 
is  done  by  thinking,  of  course.  Yet,  strictly,  it  is  not  I (as  thinker)  who 
do  anything.  It  is  rather  that  all  sorts  of  thoughts  occur  to  me,  some  to 
be  rejected,  others  to  be  retained,  with  the  solution  either  gradually 
growing  up  in  me,  or,  perchance,  suddenly  flashing  upon  my  mind.  “Not 
I,”  said  St.  Paul,  ‘%ut  God  that  worketh  in  me.”  “Thought,  in  a word,  is 
the  control  of  the  mental  process  by  the  real  object.  When  we  think  with 
the  maximum  of  conviction,  when  we  are  most  sure  that  what  we  think 
is  truly  so,  just  then  we  feel  most  under  compulsion  of  the  object.”  But, 
if  this  is  true,  it  can  only  be  because  the  real  is  working  in  me,  so  that 
my  thought  and  the  object  must  somehow  coincide,  in  other  words,  the 
object  must  be  as  I think  it  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  This,  again,  can 
only  be  true,  if  our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  “foci”  of  the  Universe  in  which 
its  currents  meet.  This  leads  us  directly  to  the  concept  of  the  Absolute 
as  the  sum  total  of  all  these  currents  and  movements,  the  sum  total  of 
these  activities  in  which  my  mind  is  playing  its  small  part.  This  is  a 
consideration  which,  again,  is  enforced  by  the  observation  that  “This 
total  spiritual  achievement,  though  the  work  of  individual  minds,  inter- 
acting, communicating,  using  the  discoveries,  inventions,  theories  of 
others,  has  yet  not  been  consciously  planned  or  sought  by  any  one  or 
by  all  of  them.”  Beneath  them  all  works  the  Absolute.  “Each  separate 
mind  reaches  but  a very  little  way,  and  relatively  to  the  whole  of  a 
movement  must  count  as  unconscious.”  How  little  did  the  framers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  intend  the  Europe  of  today,  which,  yet  is  partly  the 
consequence  of  their  work ! “Neither  Christianity  nor  the  coral  reef  were 
ever  any  design  of  the  men  or  the  insects  who  constructed  them ; they 
lay  altogether  deeper  in  the  roots  of  things.”  “The  mind  which  awakens 
to  this  view  of  its  place  and  function  is  led  from  a fresh  angle  to  think 
of  itself  as  an  appearance  of  the  Absolute.” 

There  follows  a fine  and  nobly  written  study  by  Dr.  Hoernle  of  the 
intense  struggle  through  which  Bosanquet  fought  his  way  from  an  or- 
thodoxy which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  reject,  to  a philosophy 
which  would  serve  for  him  in  the  place  of  a religion,  which  should  in- 
spire and  sustain  him  in  service  for  humanity,  as  religion,  rightly  con- 
ceived, has  inspired  the  glorious  heroes  of  the  faith,  in  their  known  and 
unknown  toils  and  martyrdoms  for  man  and  God.  “There  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  Absolute  Idealism  came  to  Bosanquet  as  the  solu- 
tion of  grave  religious  difficulties.”  In  a striking  Essay  on  “How  to  Read, 
the  New  Testament,”  he  (Bosanquet)  says,  with  obvious  allusion  to 
himself:  “No  one  can  feel  more  acutely  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reading 
the  New  Testament  aright  than  one  who  has  enjoyed  what  is  ironically 
called  a good  religious  education.  And  I have  often  wished  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  heart  that  the  New  Testament  could  be  buried  for  a hundred 
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years  and  discovered  afresh  in  a wiser  age.”  And  with  these  mental 
struggles  for  faith,  was  coupled  a profound  sense  of  the  moral  battles 
which  should  confront  all  high-minded  men.  “Life,”  says  Bosanquet, 
“must  not  be  split  up  into  a present  of  endurance  and  a future  of  en- 
joyment. Injustice  must  be  redressed,  beauty  enjoyed,  knowledge  won 
and  goodness  attained  here  on  this  earth  of  ours.”  The  Absolute,  was  for 
Bosanquet,  “no  cushion  on  which  to  repose  during  moral  holidays.”  “The 
enthusiasm  which  blazes  in  these  words,  not  only  for  social  service  and 
social  reform,  but  for  making  accessible  to  every  human  being  its  birth- 
right of  life  rich  and  full  through  participation  in  and  enjoyment  of  the 
best  that  human  civilization  has  achieved,  shows  us  the  spirit  of  the 
later  Victorian  Age  at  its  highest.”  Bosanquet  shared  the  same  stern 
moral  ideals  and  lofty  purposes  which  inspired  John  Stuart  Mill,  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Toynbee,  and  others  of  that  great  era.  Unlike  other  philosophers, 
he  worked  out  his  theory  of  Absolute  Idealism  into  a Theory  of  the 
State,  and  included  the  Mind,  Liberty,  Society,  and  other  problems  in 
its  scope.  Space  hardly  permits  to  draw  this  out  to  full  details,  though 
it  is  fascinatingly  tempting.  Its  central  idea  is  his  conception  of  the 
Absolute  working  in  and  through  me,  myself  being  a part  of  Its  self- 
revelation and  accomplishment,  that  in  all  the  highest  and  finest  crea- 
tions of  man’s  spirit,  there  “is  a reason  greater  than  the  mere  human”  at 
work.  All  these  accomplishments  are  “chapters  in  the  Phenomenology  of 
Spirit,  appearances  of  the  Absolute.” 

The  book  is  concluded  by  a study  of  the  problem  of  Certainty  in 
Philosophy,  and  a comparison  of  the  forms  of  Idealism,  chiefly  given  to 
the  two  most  important.  Spiritual  Pluralism,  or,  Theistic  Idealism,  and 
Absolute  Idealism.  This  is,  unfortuntely,  one  of  the  weaker  portions  of 
the  book.  Dr.  Hoernle  is  clearly  very  definitely  on  the  side  of  Absolute 
Idealism,  as  against  Theism,  apparently  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  seem  to  him  to  appear  in  Theism.  But  these  are  unfairly  em- 
phasized, it  would  seem,  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties  of  Absolute 
Idealism.  These  are  as  enumerated,  that  as  we  must  conceive  God  to  pos- 
sess love,  knowledge,  power,  will,  by  the  Theistic  view,  yet  we  are  also 
bound  to  ascribe  these  qualities  to  Him  in  such  a transcendent  degree, 
that  they  become  meaningless.  Yet  what  qualities  would  he  assign  to  the 
.Absolute,  which  will  not  present  the  same  difficulties,  when  one  attempts 
their  comprehension?  Next,  if  on  the  other  hand,  we  endeavor  to  give 
them  real  meaning,  we  lower  God  to  our  human  level.  Yet  had  not  Dr. 
Hoernle  and  other  Absolute  Idealists  lowered  the  Absolute  till  its  highest 
manifestation  was  merely  what  It  could  accomplish  through  human 
agencies?  Lastly,  there  is  the  problem  of  evil,  which  seems  to  Dr. 
Hoernle  insuperable  for  Theism.  Yet  Dr.  Hoernle  makes  no  attempt  to 
grapple  with  this,  from  the  Absolute  Idealistic  view. 

But  in  spite  of  these  limitations  in  this  last  chapter,  one  might  say 
in  charity,  and  fairness,  that  it  was  too  brief  for  its  purpose.  Such  vast 
problems  could  not  at  all  adequately  be  discussed  in  one  short  chapter. 
And  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  worth  the  commendations  which  have  been 
given  it,  as  one  of  the  clearest  presentations  of  Idealism  in  its  various 
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forms  which  has  appeared  of  recent  times.  It  is  well  worth  a careful 
study  by  all  interested  in  such  problems. 

Fulton,  Mo.  Daniel  S.  Gage. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

This  Believing  World:  A Simple  Account  of  the  Great  Religions  of 
Mankind.  By  Lewis  Browne,  author  of  “Stranger  Than  Fiction ; A 
Short  History  of  the  Jews.”  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1926.  8vo.,  pp.  347. 

This  volume,  which  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  H.  G.  Wells,  contains 
a prologue  and  eight  chapters  or  “books.”  These  books,  with  their  main 
subdivisions,  are  as  follows  : Book  I,  How  it  all  began  (Magic,  Religion)  ; 
Book  H,  How  Religion  developed  in  the  Ancient  World  (the  Celts,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans)  ; Book  HI,  What 
happened  in  India  (Brahmanism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  Hinduism)  ; 
Book  IV,  What  happened  in  China  (Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism)  ; 
Book  V,  What  happened  in  Persia  (Zoroastrianism)  ; Book  VI,  What 
happened  in  Israel  (Judaism)  ; Book  VII,  What  happened  in  Europe 
(Jesus,  Christ)  ; Book  VIII,  What  happened  in  Arabia  (Mohammedan- 
ism). 

In  our  discussion  of  this  book  we  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  chapters  on  Judaism  and  Christianity.  But  first  it  will  be 
well  to  glance  at  the  prologue  and  the  opening  chapters.  In  the  prologue 
the  author  has  this  to  say  of  religion : 

Strange  potency,  this  thing  we  call  Religion ! It  has  made  men  do 
barbarities  quite  beyond  the  reaches  of  credence.  For  it  men  have  done 
foulnesses  below  the  foulness  done  even  by  beasts.  Yet  for  it  also  men 
have  done  benevolences  such  as  transcend  the  benevolences  of  angels.  If 
men  have  killed  and  died  for  religion,  men  have  also  lived  for  it.  Not 
merely  lived  for  it,  but  hy  it.  . . . 

Strange  potency,  this  thing  we  call  Religion ! It  came  into  man’s  world 
untold  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  still  in  man’s  world  today.  It  is  still  there, 
deep  and  tremendous : a mighty  draught  for  a mightier  thirst,  a vast 
richness  to  fill  a vaster  need.  No  matter  Where  one  turns  in  time  or 
space,  there  it  is  inescapably.  Wherever  there  is  a man,  there  there  seems 
to  be  also  a spirit  or  a god ; wherever  there  is  human  life,  there  there  is 
also  faith.  . . . 

One  wonders  about  it.  What  is  it,  this  thing  we  call  Religion  ? Whence 
did  it  come?  And  why?  And  how?  . . . What  was  it  yesterday?  What 
is  it  today? — ^And  what  will  it  become  tomorrow?”  . . . (pp.  22  f.). 

Book  I,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  entitled  “How  it  all  Began,”  begins 
with  words  which  seem  like  an  intentional  parody,  a terrible  parody,  upon 
the  opening  verse  of  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel : “In  the  begin- 
ning there  was  fear ; and  fear  was  in  the  heart  of  man ; and  fear  con- 
trolled man.”  Then  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  familiar  sketch  of  the 
evolution  of  primitive  religion  through  animism,  shamanism,  fetishism, 
idolatry,  taboo.  He  sees  in  sacrifices  an  attempt  first  to  coerce  and  then 
to  cajole  the  spirits.  He  finds  the  origin  of  the  sacraments  in  seasonal 
festivals  and  sex  rites.  The  tribal  fetish  evolves  into  a god.  Crime  be- 
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comes  sin  against  the  god,  etc.  On  this  wise  primitive  religion  is  de- 
veloped. And  yet  after  writing  a thirty  page  sketch  which  purports  to 
tell  us  how  it  all  began,  the  author  begins  the  next  chapter  by  making  the 
naive  confession  that  the  outline  which  he  has  just  given  may  be  quite 
incorrect.  His  second  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

Unhappily,  that  outline  reads  as  though  given  with  complete  assur- 
ance. Despite  all  the  “perhapses”  and  “probablys”  scattered  throughout 
the  story,  it  still  reads  as  though  the  writer  knew  for  certain  just  what 
had  happened.  Actually  he  knows  nothing  of  the  sort.  All  he  knows  is 
what  many  learned  anthropologists,  after  much  painstaking  research, 
have  surmised  to  be  the  truth.  Of  course  they  may  have  surmised  quite 
badly.  Their  underlying  theory  may  be  entirely  wrong,  and  religion,  in- 
stead of  having  been  originally  created  to  elude  or  conquer  fear,  may 
have  arisen  quite  independently  of  it.  Religion  may  be  an  altogether 
primal  instinct  in  the  human  race — something  just  as  old  and  funda- 
mental and  innate  as  fear  itself.  Who  knows?  . . . (pp.  59  f.). 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  vast  difference  which  there  is 
between  this  sceptical  theorizing  as  to  the  origin  of  religion  and  the 
authoritative  simplicity  of  the  account  which  is  given  to  us  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Genesis. 

In  discussing  the  development  of  religion  our  author  feels  that  he  is 
on  more  stable  ground.  “Happily  for  us,”  he  tells  us,  “the  development 
of  religion  is  not  nearly  so  veiled  in  mists  of  doubt  as  is  its  beginning.” 
As  to  the  correctness  of  his  sketch  of  this  development  in  the  various 
religions,  our  study  of  his  treatment  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  will 
enable  us  to  form  a competent  judgment. 

When  we  begin  the  reading  of  the  chapter  on  Judaism  and  come  to 
this  sentence,  “WTiat  alone  is  relevant  is  the  elemental  task  which  Moses 
accomplished  : the  giving  to  the  Hebrews  of  a god,”  we  know  at  once  that 
while  the  author  may  be  spoken  of  as  a Jew  he  is  certainly  not  of  the 
orthodox  type.  Fortunate  it  is  for  both  Jews  and  Christians  alike  that 
to  accept  the  historicity  of  Moses  and  Jesus  presents  us  with  an  easier 
problem  than  to  deny  it.  Else  we  would  have  the  children  of  Israel  led 
out  of  Egypt  without  a Moses,  we  would  have  Christianity  without  a 
Christ. 

It  will  be  readily  inferred  from  this  that  the  author  takes  all  the  results 
of  the  so-called  “Higher  Critical”  school  for  granted.  And  so  we  have 
Yahveh  presented  to  us  as  a savage  tribal  god  in  whose  make-up  there  was 
no  element  of  mercy.  He  is  bloody,  hard,  vindictive,  cruel,  murderous.  By 
a chronological  rearrangement  we  are  made  to  understand  that  all  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  found  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  O.T.  were  uttered 
long  centuries  later  and  are  the  product  of  a different  age.  In  line  with 
all  this  we  have  an  “ark”  built  as  “a  haven  for  the  roving  spirit  of 
Yahveh.”  This  Yahveh,  we  are  told,  was  formerly  the  spirit  of  a desert 
volcano.  Whether  this  desert  volcano  roved  about  with  the  roving  spirit 
of  Yahveh  the  author  does  not  tell  us. 

-A.S  we  read  along  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  early  history  of 
Israel  we  begin  to  sense  what  he  is  preparing  us  for  before  he  reaches 
it  and  that  is,  in  his  own  words,  how  the  prophets  “took  a bloody  and 
remorseless  protector  of  a desert  people,  and  without  realizing  it. 
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changed  him  into  the  merciful  Father  of  all  mankind.”  Thus  in  a sentence 
all  those  utterances  of  “Jehovah  repenting  himself”  as  the  O.T.  ex- 
presses it  again  and  again,  or  that  utterance  recorded  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6 
where  we  are  told  Jehovah  passed  before  Moses  and  “proclaimed,  Je- 
hovah, Jehovah  a God  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  abun- 
dant in  loving  kindness,”  are  either  relegated  to  a later  age  or  ignored 
altogether,  which  amounts  to  about  the  same.  Before  Amos,  we  are  told, 
no  one  had  ever  dared  to  declare  that  Yahveh  might  punish  his  own 
folk.  “The  belief  was  rooted  that,  so  long  as  Yahveh  was  fed  with 
enough  sacrifices,  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  his  failing  to  protect 
his  people.  . . . The  novel  idea  that  the  god  was  revolted  by  such 
things  as  social  crimes,  by  the  perverting  of  justice  or  the  exploiting  of 
the  poor,  or  by  wdne-bibbing  or  harlot-chasing  must  have  been  totally  in- 
comprehensible to  the  gentle  folk  of  Israel  twenty-eight  hundred  years 
ago!”  All  of  which  makes  us  wonder  what  Jezebel  and  Ahab  had  been 
doing  before  Elijah  met  Ahab  in  the  garden  of  Naboth;  or  what  Nathan 
was  talking  about  when  he  said  to  David,  “thou  art  the  man” ; or  how  the 
51st  Psalm  ever  got  into  the  Psalter.  Of  course  we  understand  how  writers 
of  this  type  get  over  such  difficulties.  They  either  read  the  O.T.  “intelli- 
gently,” that  is  chronologically  rearranged,  or  the  parts  that  would 
prove  troublesome  they  ignore. 

We  recognize  in  the  O.T.  that  God  develops  and  grows  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Israelites  in  all  His  attributes  as  the  Israelites  came  to 
know  and  to  understand  Him  'better  in  His  dealings  with  men,  but  to  say 
that  there  was  no  idea  of  mercy  or  love  or  forgiveness  in  the  character 
of  Yahveh  until  the  coming  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  until  800  b.C.  and 
later,  is  to  ignore  facts  that  cannot  be  safely  ignored. 

I am  sure  we  know  already  how  the  chapter  on  Christianity  is  to  begin  : 
“Almost  two  thousand  years  ago  there  was  born  in  the  Galilean  village  of 
Nazareth  a Jewish  child  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus.  . . . The  gospels  recount  many  legends  of  his  conception,  birth 
and  youth,  but  they  are  no  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  suspiciously 
familiar  legends  told  many  centuries  before  about  Zoroaster.”  And  so 
our  N.T.  draws  its  first  breath  from  the  wild  plateau  of  Iran.  Yet  “when 
one  has  discounted  all  the  legends,  all  the  stupid  and  silly  and  gross  ex- 
travagances, all  the  pious  embellishments  and  patent  falsehoods  that 
clog  and  confuse  the  Gosp»l  accounts,”  we  are  not  only  left  with  a per- 
sonality but  with  an  extraordinary  personality  to  explain.  Or  again,  “At 
the  last  moment  Jesus  seems  to  have  realized  how  reckless  he  had  been 
in  daring  to  come  to  Jerusalem.  His  disciples  had  warned  him  against 
it  when  they  were  still  safe  in  Galilee ; but  young  Jesus,  in  his  ardor,  had 
paid  no  attention.  And  now  he  knew  himself  lost.  Belatedly  he  tried  to 
escape  with  them,  but  he  was  pursued,  betrayed,  and  taken  prisoner  in  a 
wooded  place  outside  the  city  walls.  . . . And  the  very  next  day  the  life 
of  that  young  Galilean  was  snuffed  out.”  . . . Brokenly  he  moaned 
as  the  throes  of  death  came  over  him.  ‘My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?’  he  begged.  And  then  he  died”  (pp.  270-72). 

And  then  something  like  the  Vision-theory  of  Renan  is  exploited  in 
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order  to  explain  the  matter  of  his  Resurrection  and  so  we  have  it: 
‘‘Skulking  there  among  the  rock-strewn  hills  outside  Jerusalem,  they 
realized  as  never  before  that  they  still  had  to  believe  in  him — or  die.  . . . 
And,  because  believing  in  a corpse  was  too  difficult,  they  began  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  still  alive.  They  began  to  say  that  three  days  after  his 
burial  he  had  miraculously  arisen  from  the  dead.  They  even  declared 
they  had  actually  seen  him  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  sepulcher,  had 
seen  him  as  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  right  up  to  the  throne  of  glory. 
They  began  to  tell  how  his  spirit  had  actually  walked  and  talked  with 
them,  had  even  broken  bread  with  them ! . . . lit  was  not  a desire  to 
deceive  that  impelled  those  disciples  to  tell  such  stories.  They  sincerely 
believed  the  stories  themselves”  (p.  273).  This  controverts  plain  facts, 
and  violates  the  law  of  hallucinations,  which  is  that  they  grow  in  in- 
tensity and  number  instead  of  decreasing  and  disappearing  in  a brief  time. 

For  much  of  the  rest  of  this  chapter  on  Christianity  we  must  say, 
“Poor  Paul!”  For  passing  over  what  the  records  say  as  to  the  work  of 
Peter  and  Barnabas,  and  Silas  and  Timothy,  and  John  and  John  Mark  in 
opening  the  door  of  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  our  author  would  have 
us  believe  that  Paul  only  was  responsible : and,  of  course,  that  it  was  not 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  but  something  altogether  different  that  Paul  pro- 
claimed to  the  Gentile  world.  We  prefer  to  accept  the  opinion  of  Bishop 
Gore  who  has  said,  “A  sifting  of  the  evidence,”  that  is  of  Paul’s  epistles, 
“discloses  in  the  earliest  Gospel  the  Christ  of  the  Apostles’  Creed.  It 
affords  us  no  justification  for  supposing  a process  of  accretion  by  which 
a naturalistic  Christ  was  gradually  deified.  . . . The  Christ  of  the  orig- 
inal apostolic  testimony  appears  unyieldingly  the  miraculous  Son  of 
God  as  the  most  human  son  of  man.” 

Paul,  we  are  told,  grew  to  manhood  in  Tarsus  and  there  from  slaves  in 
the  household  or  from  Gentile  playmates  he  learned  of  the  mystery 
cults  which  were  prevalent  in  his  native  city,  and  of  the  saviour-gods  in 
whom  the  masses  put  their  impassioned  trust.  After  this  his  epileptic 
tendency  is  duly  emphasized  and  after  his  seizure  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  when  Saul  came  to  himself,  behold  he  was  a changed  man. 
And  so  further  we  are  told  that  Saul  had  never  seen  Jesus  in  the  flesh 
nor  come  under  the  spell  of  his  loving  gospel.  But  that  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him.  “Actually  he  was  but  little  interested  in  the  gospel  of  the 
man  Jesus ; he  was  interested  only  in  the  death  and  re-birth  of  the 
saviour-god  Christ.”  Thus  Paul  preached  and  labored  and  at  his  death 
thirty  years  later  Christianity  has  taken  over  the  Sunday  of  the  Mith- 
raists  instead  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  has  substituted  Mithraist  ritual 
for  Temple  sacrifice.  “His  (Jesus’)  character  and  nature  fell  into  the 
maw  of  an  alien  philosophy  and  then  came  drooling  out  in  sodden  and 
swollen  distortion.  He  became  the  Lamb  whose  blood  washed  away  all 
sin.  He  became  the  Son  of  God  supernaturally  conceived  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.  . . . He  became  the  Logos  and  the  Avatar  and  the  Savior” 
(p.  285). 

“The  Gospels,”  the  author  says,  “as  we  now  have  them,  could  not  have 
been  written  by  the  disciples  whose  names  they  bear,  for  they  are  written 
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in  Greek,  and  the  native  language  of  most  of  those  disciples  was  Ara- 
maic.” After  reading  this  sentence  one  wonders  if  there  was  some  pro- 
hibition against  these  disciples  knowing  more  than  one  language. 

And  the  chapter  continues  to  the  end  with  its  emphasis  upon  Paul  as 
the  real  author  of  Christianity.  Accepting  the  theory  of  a bitter  and  ir- 
reconcilable conflict  between  Paul  and  Peter  or  between  the  spirit  of 
Paul  and  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene,  the  spirit  of  Paul  becomes  respon- 
sible for  all  that  degraded  the  gospel ; the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene  dis- 
tinguished as  having  no  real  relationship  -with  Paul  is  the  one  saving 
bit  of  leaven  in  the  whole  mass.  The  author  speaks  as  follows:  ‘‘If  the 
spirit  of  Paul  insisted  that  Cybele  be  taken  over  as  the  Mother  of  Christ, 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  insisted  that  her  wild  Corybantes  with  their  lustful 
rites  ...  be  left  severely  behind.  'If  the  spirit  of  Paul  demanded  that 
the  wild  Celtic  goddess  Bridget  be  accepted  into  Christianity,  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  demanded  that  first  she  be  made  lily-white  and  a saint.  For  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  was  innately  Jewish  and  puritanical.  It  set  its  face  hard 
against  sacred  prostitution  and  against  all  those  other  loosenesses  and 
obscenities  that  arose  out  of  the  pagan’s  free  attitude  toward  sex.  . . . 
Inexorably  it  insisted  on  moral  decency  and  restraint”  (p.  296).  And 
then  we  turn  and  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  i Cor.  or  the  first  chapter 
of  Romans  or  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  wonder,  if  Paul  cor- 
rupted the  purity  of  the  original  spirit  of  the  gospel,  who  corrupted  the 
spirit  of  Paul?  And  then  we  are  told  that  while  Christianity,  or  the 
Nazarene  element  of  it,  tried  gloriously  to  save  a sinking  world  it 
failed.  It  might  have  succeeded,  it  is  hinted,  but  “Once  Paul  appeared  on 
the  scene,  the  light  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  began  to  fade,  and  the  glare 
of  the  religion  about  Christ  blazed  over  all.”  But  though  it  faded  that 
light  did  not  entirely  die  out  and  so  today  “Only  slowly,  and  with  many 
pangs,  is  even  Protestantism  shaking  off  the  religion  about  Christ.  Only 
slowly,  very  slowl}%  is  it  beating  its  way  back  to  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
. . .”  (p.  300). 

It  is  too  much  perhaps  to  expect  one  with  the  bias  that  nineteen  cen- 
turies of  persecution  and  bitterness  have  inevitably  left  to  treat  Chris- 
tianity in  a way  that  we  could  consider  fair ; and  while  the  author  errs, 
according  to  our  understanding  of  things,  at  many  and  vital  points  we 
are  glad  that  in  closing  he  pays  a tribute  to  Christianity  with  all  its 
faults,  that  in  other  daj'S  we  would  never  have  thought  of  looking  for. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

The  story  of  Christianity  is  long  and  bewildering,  for  it  stretches 
through  twenty  centuries  and  is  written  in  a hundred  tongues.  In  part  it  is 
a story  of  almost  incredible  rapacity  and  bitterness,  of  incessant  war  and 
intrigue,  and  low,  greedy  self-seeking.  But  in  far  larger  part  it  is  a s‘ory 
of  wondrous  kindness  and  saving  grace.  Though  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  stand  guilty  of  untold  and  untellable  evil,  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
which  is  the  little  light  glimmering  behind  that  ecclesiastical  bushel,  has 
accomplished  good  sufficient  to  outweigh  that  evil  tenfold.  For  it  has 
made  life  livable  for  countless  millions  of  harried  souls.  It  has  taken 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black — it  has 
taken  them  all  and  tried  to  show  them  the  w'ay  of  salvation.  To  all  in 
pain  it  has  held  out  a balm ; to  all  in  distress  it  has  offered  p^ace.  To 
every  man  w'ithout  distinction  it  has  said;  Jesus  died  for  you  \ To  every 
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human  creature  on  earth  it  has  said:  You  too  can  be  saved ! And  therein 
lies  Christianity’s  highest  virtue.  It  has  helped  make  the  weak  strong 
and  the  dejected  happy.  It  has  stilled  the  fear  that  howls  in  man’s  breast, 
and  crushed  the  unrest  that  gnaws  at  his  soul.  In  a word,  it  has  worked — 
in  a measure”  (pp.  300  f.). 

But  the  author  insists,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  all  that  Chris- 
tianity has  done  has  been  done  not  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is  not 
by  the  Christianity  Paul  established,  but  by  the  religion  of  Jesus,  which 
according  to  his  conception  is  something  for  the  most  part  foreign  to  t'le 
spirit  of  organized  Christianity,  and  also  to  the  express  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament. 

One  feels  in  leaving  the  book  that  the  author’s  attitude  is  that  one 
guess  at  the  riddle  of  existence  is  as  good  as  another,  that  beyond  the 
end  of  this  life  there  is  nothing  more  for  man  than  his  imaginings 
spurred  on  by  fear  have  evolved  from  his  own  brain,  that  along  the 
pathway  nowhere  has  there  been  a revelation,  that  the  gods  we  know 
and  worship  though  not  the  work  of  our  hands  are  the  work  of  our 
minds.  One  feels  glad  that  without  reservation  he  can  believe  that  it  is 
God  who  has  said,  “Light  shall  shine  out  of  darkness,  who  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Davenport,  N.Y.  H.  A.  Armitage. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Story  of  Jesus  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Church:  A Valuation  of 
the  Synoptic  Record  for  History  and  for  Religion.  By  Ben- 
jamin W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  Litt.D.  (Oxon).  New  York  and  London: 
The  Century  Co.  1927.  Pp.  326. 

This  well-printed  and  handsomely  got  up  octavo,  by  a distinguished 
New  Testament  scholar,  on  the  most  important  of  all  historical  themes, 
cannot  fail  of  having  a good  deal  of  interest  for  Biblical  students.  The 
fact,  that  in  reading  the  volume,  one  realises  that  the  present  discussion 
might  be  justly  described,  as  the  article  on  “Jesus  Christ,”  which  Pro- 
fessor Bacon  contributed  to  the  New-Schaff -Herzog,  “writ  large,”  does 
not  really  detract  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  present  work. 
For,  although  the  theme  is  the  same ; the  method  is  the  same ; the  main 
conclusion  is  the  same ; nevertheless,  in  the  later  contribution,  the  method 
is  much  more  richly  illustrated ; principles,  which  some  will  applaud,  and 
others  will  deem  very  hurtful,  are  more  relentlessly  carried  out  to  their 
logical  conclusions ; and  certain  views  that,  not  without  a touch  of 
dogmatism,  were  put  forward  in  the  earlier  contribution,  are  now 
abandoned.  Thus,  in  1910,  we  were  told  that  the  primitive  compilation 
which,  along  with  Mark,  is,  in  the  main,  the  source  of  Matthew,  as  we 
have  it,  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  Logia  of  the  Dominical  Oracles  of 
which  Papias  wrote  (Eus.  H.E.  III.  39).  In  1927,  we  are  assured  that 
by  the  same  Logia,  Papias  meant  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  we  now 
have  it,  and  not  the  second  main  source  of  Matthew’s  Gospel.  And  yet. 
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the  former  identification  was  a conclusion  the  correctness  of  which 
“all  critics  admit.” 

It  is  clear  that  Professor  Bacon  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  issues  that  are  raised  for  the  Church  by  the  applica- 
tion of  historical  and  literary  criticism  to  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with:  (a)  a vindication 
of  this  method  of  approach  to  a profound  study  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
study  to  which  the  Professor  himself  has  devoted  his  life  with  a passion 
that  borders  on  fanaticism  (p.  jii)  ; (b)  a statement  in  which  we  are 
shown  the  salient  conclusions  in  which,  in  this  connection,  modern  critics 
are  said  to  rest,  as,  that  John  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke;  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  almost  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  Mark,  and  a Second  Source,  sometimes  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  as  Q ; and  that  Mark,  who  is  largely  dependent  upon  Peter, 
and  the  so-called  Second  Source,  is  discovered  to  be  often  unreliable 
inasmuch  as  he  repeatedly  puts  sentiments  into  Jesus’  mouth  which  were 
current  in  the  Church  in  the  seventh  decade  of  our  Era,  but  of  which 
Jesus  Himself  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  casts  a supernatural  halo  over 
events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  that,  as  they  actually  occurred,  were  free  of 
any  such  concomitants ; that,  therefore,  we  must  be  at  pains  to  ascertain 
what,  freed  from  all  the  midrash  with  which  Mark  has  encumbered  his 
pages,  Peter  did  really  report  concerning  what  Jesus  said  and  did.  The 
Second  Source  (S)  is  often,  it  would  seem,  more  reliable  than  Mark, 
and  our  author,  w'hen  it  suits  him,  will  not  hesitate  to  correct  both  Mark 
and  S with  the  help  of  John,  although  the  value  of  John,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  history,  is  reckoned  as  being  very  low.  (c)  Next  come  two 
chapters  telling  us  how  much  or  how  little  we  really  know  of  what 
Jesus  said  and  did.  But  while  Professor  Bacon  relies  much  on  literary 
and  historical  criticism,  as  an  instrument  of  research,  it  is  really  psy- 
cology  that  enables  him  to  touch,  as  he  imagines  it,  the  bed-rock  of  truth. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  last  chapter,  which  is  entitled  “The  Beginning  of 
the  Church,”  is  really  a study  in  the  psychology  of  a movement,  which, 
beginning  with  data,  that  are  explainable  as  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
supernatural  at  all,  ended  in  a religion  that  is  shot  through  and  through 
with  the  presence  of  the  supernatural. 

The  book  is  not  devoid  of  sentiments  that  commend  themselves  to  those 
who  hold  what  may  be  broadly  described  as  the  historic  Reformed  Faith. 
Thus  our  author  appears  not  only  as  a believer  in  God,  but  is  a strong 
advocate  of  the  conception  of  a divine  purpose  that  runs  and  realises 
itself  throughout  the  ages.  Jesus  is,  to  him,  the  greatest  religious  teacher 
that  ever  lived.  He  has  many  things  to  say  by  way  of  criticism  of  the 
methods  both  of  the  so-called  “Liberal”  school,  and  of  the  “Eschatolog- 
ical” school  that  were  well  worth  saying,  and  are  quite  refreshing.  And 
yet  the  book,  as  a whole,  is  a disappointing  one. 

d should  not  like  to  call  Dr.  Bacon  a Unitarian,  if  he  does  not  glory  in 
the  designation,  but  he  is  certainly  not  a Trinitarian,  as  Paul,  and  Mat- 
thew, and  Peter,  and  John,  were.  That  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  ac- 
count for  his  exclusion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  in  his 
interpretation  of  i Peter  i.  20;  “\\Tio  verily  was  foreordained  before  the 
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foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  manifested  (tfiavepwOevTo^)  in  these  last 
times  for  you”;  for,  although  the  “foreordination”  leaves  the  question 
open,  the  “manifestation,”  obviously  has  as  its  implication  “preexistence” ; 
just  as  the  “manifestation,”  which  takes  place  at  our  Lord’s  Second  Com- 
ing (i  Peter  v.  4),  has,  as  its  implication,  our  Lord’s  presence  now  at 
God’s  right  hand.  And  in  fact  i<f>av€pwOr}  is,  in  connection  with  our  Lord’s 
coming  in  the  flesh,  the  classical  Apostolic  term  to  describe  the  movement 
that  issued  in  the  Incarnation  (Rom.  xvi.  26;  i John  i.  2).  It  is  rather 
curious  that  Professor  Bacon,  in  his  anxiety  to  demonstrate  that  Peter 
did  not  hold  the  belief  of  the  preexistence  of  Jesus,  quotes  i Peter  in 
support  of  that  contention,  although  he  does  not  think  that  Peter  wrote 
I Peter.  That  Christianity,  to  use  a phrase  of  B.  B.  Warfield,  in  an  article 
on  “Jesus  'Christ,”  which  deserves  the  epithet /crij/xa  e?s  det,  and  which 
runs  concurrently  with  Professor  Bacon’s  article  on  the  same  subject,  in 
the  N ew-S chaff -H erzog , “was  not  quenched  in  the  blood  of  its  founder,” 
was,  according  to  our  author,  primarily  due  to  the  resurrection- faith  of 
Peter.  Not  that  Professor  Bacon  believes  that  Jesus  ever  rose  out  of 
the  grave  in  which  He  was  buried,  or  will  admit  that  Peter  ever  testified 
to  a resurrection  of  Jesus  in  that  sense.  The  resurrection-faith  of  Peter 
is  accounted  for  in  terms  of  psychology.  Its  origin  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
from  “the  third  day,”  nor  was  the  place  Jerusalem.  Several  days,  so 
Professor  Bacon  conceives  the  matter,  after  Jesus  was  crucified,  Peter 
was  in  Galilee,  probably  endeavouring  to  drown  his  sorrows,  employing 
himself  as  of  old  in  the  capacity  of  a fisherman.  But  Jesus,  by  his  in- 
comparably fine  character,  had  left  an  impression,  that  could  not  be  ob- 
literated. Mingled  with  that  there  was  present  to  the  consciousness  of 
Peter,  a sense  of  shame  on  account  of  his  own  faithlessness.  Another 
factor  is  this:  Peter  could  not  but  think  of  Jesus  as  a martyr  to  truth, 
and  martyrs,  in  that  high  sense,  were  looked  upon  in  Israel  as  carrying 
on  a ministry  of  intercession  before  God.  And  so  as  Judas  Maccabaeus 
was  said,  in  an  hour  of  crisis,  to  have  a vision  of  Jeremiah  making  inter- 
cession for  Israel,  just  so  Peter,  in  his  agony,  had  a vision  of  Jesus,  and 
believed  that  He  was  interceding  for  him  at  God’s  right  hand.  Such  is 
the  history  of  the  genesis  of  Peter’s  resurrection-faith.  And  his  faith 
was  contagious — it  soon  was  the  faith  of  more  than  500  brethren.  Even 
Paul,  in  the  last  resort,  owed  his  faith  to  this  purely  subjective  vision 
of  Peter. 

An  account,  such  as  is  thus  offered  us  of  the  Church’s  faith  in 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  deserving  of  the  sarcasm  wherewith  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  met  the  claim  which  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  Duke’s  hearing,  put  forward,  as  though  he  were  himself 
the  author  of  the  arrangements  which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Waterloo 
— “I  have  heard  your  Royal  Highness  say  so.”  For  there  is  not  a scrap 
of  evidence  to  support  this  explanation  of  the  Church’s  faith  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  in  terms  of  psychology 
simply,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a man  of  Professor  Bacon’s  soundness  of 
mind,  in  other  respects,  would  ever  offer  his  oWn  account  as  an  ex- 
planation, save  for  the  truth  of  the  adage  : Any  port  in  a storm. 

Per  Contra,  what  evidence,  in  a sound  objective  sense,  we  do  have,  ab- 
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solutely  contradicts  the  simply  psychological  explanation.  Paul  must  have 
heard  from  Peter  himself  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  “on  the  third 
day,”  an  expression  which  has  sense  only  if  the  resurrection  was  believed 
to  be  physical,  a contention  which  I claim  to  be  doubly  sure  in  the  case 
before  us,  inasmuch  as  the  error  against  which  Paul  is  contending  in 
I Cor.  XV.  is  not  a disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  a question- 
ing of  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  bodies  of  the  Lord’s  people,  and 
Paul  submits  that  the  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  contradicts  the  Co- 
rinthian aberration  from  the  faith.  Besides,  if  modern  research  has  firmly 
established  any  conclusion,  it  is  that  Luke,  the  Physician,  and  the  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  wrote  as  well  our  Third  Gospel  as  also  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  When  Dr.  Bacon  dates  Acts  contemporaneously  with 
“The  Preaching  of  Peter,”  he  seems  to  me  to  fly  in  teeth  of  all  the 
available  evidence.  Now  Luke,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel,  assures  us 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  that  his  narrative  is  based  on  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses.  To  gather  evidence  of  that  character  was  surely  an  easier 
task  in  what  of  his  narrative  bears  upon  the  beginning  of  the  Church 
than  in  what  'bore  upon  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  Now  let  us  hear  what 
Luke  was  convinced  Peter  said  as  a witness  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  31,  32)  Peter  said:  “This  Jesus  hath 
God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  [not  Peter  alone]  are  witnesses,”  and  the 
argument  involves  the  thought,  that  never  did  the  flesh  of  Jesus  see  cor- 
ruption. Again,  Luke  believed  Peter  to  have  used  these  words  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius:  “We  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  Jesus  did 
both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerusalem;  Whom  they  slew  and 
hanged  on  a tree.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  shewed  him 
openly  . . . unto  witnesses  chosen  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did  eat  and 
drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead.”  Verily,  if  any  credence  is 
to  be  given  to  Luke,  Peter  believed  in  a physical  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as 
an  objective  fact.  Let  that  suffice  in  review  of  Dr.  Bacon’s  psychology. 

I pass  on  to  the  historical  criticism : Professor  Bacon’s  volume  is 
simply  an  attempt,  on  the  grand  scale,  at  desupernaturalising  the  Jesus  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  task  he  approaches,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
way  of  casting  disparagement  on  ancient  historians,  as  not  concerning 
themselves  too  greatly  about  ascertaining  the  actual  facts  that  entered 
into  the  developments  which  they  envisaged.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
Classical  Historians,  I should  be  inclined  to  adopt  that  disparaging 
point  of  view  only  with  very  considerable  qualifications.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  to  disparage  them  on  the  ground  of 
comparative  carelessness  in  ascertaining  the  facts  is  to  do  them  a great 
injustice  against  which  they  would  certainly  protest.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  can  scarcely  be  much  later  than  a.d.  80, 
speaks  of  the  great  Salvation  as  of  something  which  began  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  was  guaranteed  as  truth  to  himself,  because  the 
Gospel  reached  him  through  the  ministry  of  men  who  were  eye  and  ear 
witnesses  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  he  could  give  personal  testi- 
mony that,  when  the  primary  witnesses  declared  the  great  facts  con- 
cerning Jesus,  the  Holy  Ghost  sealed  the  truth  of  what  was  the  Apostolic 
message  by  infallible  signs.  That  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  is  in- 
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different  to  the  facts.  Just  in  the  same  way,  Luke  is  convinced  that  he  has 
the  facts,  because  he  admits  nothing  but  first  rate  evidence.  And  even  in 
the  next  generation,  Papias  feels  certain  that  he  has  reached  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  because,  by  means  of  the  Elders,  or  men  who  had  ample 
opportunities  of  hearing  and  questioning  the  very  Apostles  of  out  Lord, 
he  came  to  learn  the  facts  about  Jesus  Himself. 

But  besides  casting  disparagement  on  the  methods  of  the  N.T.  histori- 
ans, Dr.  Bacon  has  an  easy  method  of  desupernaturalising  the  Evangelical 
story.  He  has  a way  of  distributing  all  the  material  we  find  in  our  Four 
Gospels  into  antithetical  groups,  i.e.  prose  and  poetry ; or,  history  and 
religion ; or,  fact  and  truth ; or,  plain  narrative  and  midrash.  Everything 
that  is,  in  the  proper  sense,  supernatural  in  the  narrative,  is  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  second  of  these  alternatives,  that  it,  it  is  poetry  or  mid- 
rash. What  may  be  accounted  for  on  strictly  natural  principles,  may  be 
placed  under  the  category  of  fact.  But  of  course  this  method  of  separat- 
ing wheat  and  chaff  is  possible  only  because  the  conclusion  is  already  in- 
volved in  the  author’s  antisupernaturalistic  premises. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  Professor  Bacon  should  be  classified, 
in  terms  of  the  titles  of  the  various  schools  into  which  the  antisuperna- 
turalists are  ordinarily  divided.  He  impresses  one  as  an  Ecletic  and  he 
knows  how  to  get  helpful  suggestions  from  various  kinds  of  sources. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  give  a show  of  reason  to  his  process  of  desuper- 
naturalisation, he  falls  back  on  ways  that  remind  one  of  Paulus ; at  other 
times,  it  is  Wrede ; at  still  other  times,  it  is  von  Harnack.  Professor 
Bacon  thinks  that  he  has  even  the  call  of  God  to  follow  out  his  critical 
methods  and  apply  them  closely  to  our  Gospels.  His  figure,  for  his 
method,  is  the  spectroscope  in  the  hands  of  the  physicist.  But  surely 
what  the  spectroscope  does  in  the  hands  of  the  physicist  is  to  open  up, 
for  our  admiration,  an  unsuspected  wealth  of  colours  that  lie  concealed 
in  a ray  of  pure  light,  and,  after  the  analysis  is  over,  the  ray  of  light 
emerges  from  the  analytical  instrument  as  delightful  as  before  it  was 
subjected  to  analysis.  He  would  be  a man  of  unenviable  courage,  who, 
after  reading  Professor  Bacon’s,  The  Story  of  Jesus,  would  say  that  the 
analogy,  appealed  to,  holds  good  throughout. 

Edinburgh.  John  R.  Mackay. 

The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Relation  to  War.  By  Marion  J. 
Benedict,  Ph.D.  New  York  City,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Contributions  to  Education,  No.  263.  1927.  Pp.  viii,  185. 

The  present  volume  was  prepared  as  a thesis  offered  to  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  University  for  the  Ph.D.  degree;  and  the  author  expresses  her 
gratitude  especially  to  Professor  George  A.  Coe,  “for  the  privilege  of 
her  years  of  study  under  the  constant  stimulus  of  his  keen  and  fearless 
thinking,  and  for  his  whole-hearted  interest  and  invaluable  guidance  in 
the  present  work.”  In  the  Introduction  the  attempt  is  made  to  formulate 
the  “tests”  to  be  applied  to  the  Old  Testament.  These  are  three  in  num- 
ber ( i ) “the  degree  of  impartiality  in  God’s  attitudes  toward  all  nations”  ; 
(2)  “the  quality  of  God’s  attitudes  toward  men”;  (3)  “the  methods 
used  by  God  in  His  dealing  with  men.”  The  bulk  of  the  volume  consists 
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of  an  attempt  to  appraise  seriatim  the  books  and  documents  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  light  of  these  tests,  which  are  applied  in  the  interest  of 
Pacifism,  'Individualism,  and  Internationalism.  The  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings are  regarded  as  helpful  or  hurtful  in  the  measure  that  they  con- 
form to  these  “modern”  ideals.  There  is  no  thought  of  testing  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  ideals  by  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  such 
is  the  case  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  statement; 

In  general,  the  term  “God”  should  not  be  used  without  qualification 
for  any  conception  involving  attributes  not  socially  valid  according  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  group  whose  educational  aims  the  curriculum 
maker  is  supposed  to  express.  “The  idea  of  God  at  that  time”  or 
“Yahweh  as  thought  of  by  . . .”  or  some  other  discriminating  phrase 
should  indicate  to  the  pupil  that  the  conception  under  discussion  may 
have  been  Outgrown.  Scrupulous  care  on  this  point  would  help  to  avoid 
the  confusion  in  the  pupils’  minds  now  resulting  from  the  tendency  to 
characterize  “God”  in  contradictory  ethical  terms  in  a series  of  lessons 
including  material  from  different  strata  of  thought  (p.  182). 

Such  a statement  as  this,  while  involving  an  element  of  truth,  since  the 
O.T.  revelation  is  admittedly  progressive,  is  decidedly  startling.  But  it 
becomes  readily  understandable  when  we  study  it  in  the  light  of  the 
author’s  conception  of  God.  She  tells  us ; 

The  conception  of  God  in  any  writing  arises  out  of  the  past  and  present 
experience  of  the  group  from  whose  life  the  writing  comes,  qualified  by 
the  personal  experience  of  the  individual  writer.  Until  something  in  this 
experience  leads  to  a questioning  of  the  rightness  (individual  expediency, 
or  social  validity)  of  any  attitude  or  any  element  in  conduct,  Ck>d  will  not 
be  portrayed  as  condemning  it.  Hence,  as  long  as  war  was  an  accepted 
factor  in  human  experience,  God  was  naturally  represented  as  willing  it 
or  participating  in  it  (p.  2). 

Our  author  makes  several  quotations  from  Prof.  Coe’s  The  Psychology 
of  Religion  as  to  the  “genesis  of  the  god-idea,  and  reaches  the  following 
conclusion : “At  any  creative  period  of  a religion,  then,  the  tendency  is 
to  think  of  God  as  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  values  yet  conceived 
through  the  social  experience  of  the  individuals  concerned.  To  be  ‘like 
God’  would  be  to  express  in  conduct  supremely  desirable  social  attitudes” 
(p.  3).  Stripped  of  superfluous  verbiage,  this  simply  means  that  “god”  is 
the  figment  of  man’s  imagination. 

The  attitude  of  the  author  toward  the  O.T.  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  paragraph  which  sums  up  her  conclusions  regarding  the 
Psalter : 

From  this  survey  it  appears  that,  although  universalistic  ideas  are 
present  in  a considerable  number  of  instances,  the  God  portrayed  in  the 
Psalms  is  usually  either  the  militant  henotheistic  deity  of  the  Hebrew 
people  or  that  more  powerful  but  equally  partisan  God  who  controls 
both  nature  and  all  history  in  the  interests  of  one  nation.  He  fights  and 
destroys  His  own  enemies,  either  hostile  nations  or  the  wicked  within 
Israel,  and,  except  when  He  is  temporarily  angry.  His  might  is  at  the 
service  of  His  favored  ones  against  their  enemies  (p.  152). 

Such  an  estimate  of  a book  which  has  been  and  is  today  preeminently 
the  Book  of  Christian  Devotion  needs  no  elaborate  refutation.  It  stands 
self-condemned  at  the  bar  of  enlightened  Christian  sentiment.  But  it 
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illustrates  very  clearly  how  far  removed  the  so-called  “modern”  view  of 
the  Bible  is  from  the  one  which  regards  it  as  of  Divine  authority,  and 
therefore  as  a standard  by  which  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  men  of 
every  age  are  to  be  judged. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

Revaluing  Scripture.  By  Frank  Eakin,  Ph./D.,  author  of  “Getting  Ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Testament.”  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1928.  Pp.  249. 

The  author  of  this  volume  believes  that  “the  religious  situation  in 
America  today  is  admittedly  acute,  due  largely  to  the  impact  of  a newly 
acquired  scientific  outlook  on  pre-scientific  and  no  longer  tenable  ideas 
which  have  been  closely  associated  with  religion  and  are  still  thought  by 
many  to  be  inseparable  from  it.”  He  holds  further  that  “these  ideas,  al- 
most without  exception,  are  found  or  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  our 
Bible,  so  that  it  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  these 
Jewish-Christian  Scriptures  which  we  have  inherited  are  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation”  (pp.  6 f.).  This  book  is  intended  to  serve  “as  an  aid  to 
the  understanding  and  profitable  use  of  Bibles.”  lit  is  a study  of  “the 
great  Bible-producing  religions,”  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Zoroastrian- 
ism, Confucianism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism.  The 
method  pursued  is  that  of  “comparative”  study. 

Dr.  'Eakin  holds  that  “three  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  the  origin 
of  Scriptures:  (i)  the  production  of  the  writings;  (2)  the  disposition  to 
regard  them  as  sacred;  and  (3)  the  further  disposition  to  ‘fence  in’  the 
portion  of  the  literary  heritage  regarded  as  especially  sacred  and  claim 
for  it  'unique  divine  authority”  (p.  38).  The  last  of  these  stages  results 
in  what  the  author  characterizes  as  “bibliolatry.”  Using  a quotation  from 
Dorner  he  finds  its  characteristics  to  be  “excessive  veneration,”  “plenary 
depository,”  “superhuman  origin,”  “absolute  infallibility,”  “perfect  chan- 
nel” (p.  47).  He  feels  that  this  whole  theory  of  Scripture  “has  never 
really  been  workable,”  that  it  “helps  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  intolerance,”  that  it  “has  been  and  is  a serious  handicap  to  effective 
religious  and  moral  education,”  that  it  “stands  in  the  way  of  first-hand 
religious  experience  and  hence  of  spiritual  and  moral  growth,”  and 
finally  that  it  is  “fundamentally  false.”  “However  great  the  value  of 
Scriptures,”  Dr.  Eakin  assures  us,  “however  really  they  may  be  inspired, 
however  truly  they  may  be  mouthpieces  of  revelation,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  not  of  superhuman  origin,  they  have  no  absolute  infalli- 
bility, they  are  not  perfect  channels  of  divine  revelation,  or  plenary  de- 
positories of  the  divine  spirit.  None  of  these  things  is  true  of  them” 
(pp.  55  ff.).  Here  it  is  maintained,  we  observe,  that  all  the  “Scriptures” 
under  discussion  may  be  regarded  as  “inspired”  or  as  “mouthpieces  of 
revelation,”  but  that  in  that  high  sense  which  Christian  theologians  at- 
tach to  them  these  words  can  be  applied  to  none  of  them. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  toward  all  “Scriptures,”  the  Bible  included, 
which  is  indicated  in  the  passages  which  we  have  cited,  the  reader  will  not 
expect  to  find  any  statements  which  will  involve  the  uniqueness  or  final- 
ity of  the  Christian  religion.  While  admitting  that  “Striptures”  may 
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continue  to  be  of  value  indefinitely,  our  author  feels  that  “Depositories  of 
inherited  -wisdom,  including  the  Scriptures,  have  had  to  give  place  to  the 
new  materials  gathered  at  first  hand  and  exhaustively  classified  by  ex- 
perimental science”  (p.  88  f.).  He  believes  that  “the  scholarship  of  today 
gives  much  better  promise  than  dogma  ever  has  given  of  serving  as  a 
basis  for  general  harmony  of  opinion,  independent  of  sect,  as  to  what 
the  Scriptures  [both  Christian  and  non-Christian]  mean  and  what  their 
value  is.”  But  he  confesses  that  “scholarship  . . . does  not  make  as 
exalted  claims  for  the  interpretation  which  it  presents,  does  not  attribute 
to  them  finality.  Hence  to  those  who  regard  definiteness,  certainty,  as 
foremost  criteria  of  value,  the  shift  of  dependence  from  dogma  to 
scholarship  will  seem  to  involve  loss,  to  be  a move  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. The  Scriptures  as  modern  scholarship  presents  them  to  us  do  not 
offer  definite  formulas  for  salvation,  absolute  solutions  for  the  problems 
of  life  and  destiny”  (p.  ii8).  In  other  words  science  is  agnostic  as  regards 
the  great  fundamental  problem,  What  must  I do  to  be  saved?  Dr.  Eakin’s 
concluding  word  is  calculated  to  minimize  the  importance  of  all  of  the 
“Scriptures”  which  he  has  been  discussing,  the  Bible  included : “For  the 
rest,  I would  repeat  that  Bibles  are  not  religion’s  only  resources.  They 
never  have  been  so.  And  if  the  fact  is  now  more  plainly  recognized  than 
formerly,  that  is  something  for  which  religious  leaders  may  well  be 
thankful.  God  speaks  to  man  with  many  voices.  The  possible  stimuli  of 
the  religious  attitude  toward  life  are  as  many  as  are  life’s  experiences.  It 
is  for  us  to  enter  fully  into  this  rich  heritage”  (p.  241). 

The  consequences  of  the  “comparative”  method  as  employed  by  Dr. 
Eakin  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  taken 
from  the  chapter  on  the  Koran : 

If  the  situation  were  such  that  we  could  think  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Jewish-'Christian  Bible  as  in  a race  for  world  supremacy  it  would  seem 
that  the  former  must  find  itself  handicapped  by  the  narrowness  of  its 
range — its  lack  of  variety  in  style,  literary  forms,  fields  of  interest,  and 
methods  of  treatment.  But  of  course  the  actual  situation  is  different  from 
that.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  Bible  of  Christians  and  the 
Koran  is  the  Bible  of  Mohammedans,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  as  well  as  Mohammedan  apologists,  will  have  to  be 
content  to  leave  it  so.  The  utter  unprofitableness  of  centering  missionary 
effort  on  a contest  of  Bibles — or  rather  of  bibliolatries — has  been  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  (p.  206). 

It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  find  a statement  which  more  com- 
pletely cuts  the  nerve  of  the  whole  missionary  enterprise  than  this  one 
which  we  have  just  quoted.  When  the  Christian  missionary  goes  to  the 
Mohammedan  with  the  open  Bible  in  his  hand  and  endeavors  to  show 
him  the  way  of  salvation  as  it  is  there  set  forth,  he  is  engaging,  we  are 
told,  in  an  utterly  unprofitable  “contest  of  bibliolatries” ! How  could  the 
surrender  of  the  high  and  exclusive  claims  of  the  Bible  be  made  more 
abject  than  this?  Yet  this  is  where  Dr.  Eakih’s  use  of  the  highly 
praised  “comparative”  method  of  the  study  of  religions  lands  him.  And 
the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  “comparative”  method  leads  to 
the  rejection  of  those  features  of  the  Bible  which  are  not  comparable  to 
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the  teachings  of  the  ethnic  faiths.  And  as  its  distinctiveness  diminishes 
and  disappears  the  reason  for  propagating  it  tends  to  vanish  away. 

Just  how  much  of  the  factual  or  doctrinal  content  of  Christianity  is 
retained  by  iDr.  Eakin  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  say.  That  he 
does  not  accept  very  much  of  what  the  Christian  Church  has  held  to  be 
absolutely  true  and  supremely  precious,  is  obvious.  Thus  in  contrasting 
Christ  with  Mohammed,  he  tells  us ; 

Christians  naturally  cannot  concede  the  claim  that  Mohammed  is  God’s 
greatest  and  final  Prophet  and  Apostle — the  one  to  whom  beyond  all 
others  humanity  must  look  for  its  leadership.  For  better  or  for  worse  he 
was  a warrior  prophet,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  a vindicative  spirit  speaks 
unmistakably  through  his  words.  We  prefer  to  take  our  stand  with  Jesus, 
who  refused  to  take  up  the  sword  and  prayed  for  forgiveness  of  his 
enemies.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  comparison  (p.  206). 

If  this  is  the  “crux”  of  the  comparison  then  the  difference  between  Jesus 
and  Mohammed  is  not  the  absolute  difference  between  a false  prophet 
and  the  Divine  Saviour,  but  lies  simply  in  this,  that  Jesus  was  a better 
man  than  Mohammed ; he  was  a pacifist  while  Mohammed  was  a mili- 
tarist. All  evangelical  -Christians  regard  the  New  Testament  as  having 
“apostolic”  authority.  Yet  Dr.  Eakin  cites  the  belief  that  “the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Jesus  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity”  as  a tradition 
which  “serves  to  distort  rather  than  to  clarify  the  picture”  (pp.  70  f.). 
In  speaking  of  the  Cross  he  tells  us:  “And  if  it  is  fancy  it  is  a beautiful 
fancy  which  has  led  his  followers  to  see  in  his  death  on  the  cross  a final 
spiritualizing  and  ethicizing  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice — a 
goal  toward  which  the  great  prophets  had  long  ago  been  moving” 
(p.  2116) . He  may,  indeed,  tell  us  that  “it  remains  true  that  Jesus  is 
present  in,  lives  in,  dominates  the  New  Testament — a figure  baffling  but 
also  real,  appealing,  challenging,  inescapable.”  He  may  even  declare  that 
“His  presence  in  it  must  be  reckoned  the  outstanding  point  in  a compari- 
son of  the  Jewish-Christian  Bible  with  other  Bibles”  (p.  217).  But 
clearly  the  Jesus  of  whom  he  speaks  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  may  be  classed  with  Wycliffe  and  Luther  as  one  of  “the 
great  religious  innovators”  (p.  233)  ; He  may  even  be  “the  most  signifi- 
cant figure  of  religious  history”  (p.  216)  ; but  He  is  not  the  Incarnate 
Word. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

What  Remains  of  the  Old  Testament?  and  Other  Essays.  By  Hermann 
GtUNKEL.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Dallas,  M.A.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1928.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  187. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  New  York,  contains  five  essays  which 
were  published  by  Dr.  Gunkel  between  the  years  igo6  and  1924.  The  first, 
which  gives  the  book  its  title,  first  appeared  in  Die  Deutsche  Rundschau 
in  1914.  The  other  four  are  entitled:  “Fundamental  Problems  of 
Hebrew  Literary  History”  (1906);  “The  Religion  of  the  Psalms” 
(1921);  “The  Close  of  Micah : A Prophetical  Liturgy — A Study  in 
Literary  History”  (1924)  ; and  “Jacob”  (1919).  The  preface  is  by  Pro- 
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fessor  James  Moffatt,  who  expresses  the  hope  that  “these  characteristic 
essays  from  his  pen  will  not  only  extend  his  reputation  in  circles  beyond 
Germany  but  also  promote  what  has  been  one  of  his  chief  ends  in  life, 
the  better  appreciation  of  the  faith  that  throibs  within  the  tales  and  songs 
and  prophecies  of  Old  Testament  literature.” 

The  first  of  these  essays  with  its  startling,  yet  decidedly  timely,  title  is 
probably  the  one  which  will  be  of  the  most  interest  to  the  average  reader 
of  this  volume.  It  is  the  attempt  of  one  who  believes  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament  is  “a  safe  guide  to  true 
religion  and  morality”  (p.  i6)  to  show  what  a wonderful  book  the  Old 
Testament  becomes  after  this  view  has  been  given  up.  Dr.  Gunkel  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  Old  Testament.  He  revels  in  its  literary  charm, 
declaring  that  as  a whole  “the  Old  Testament  wears  no  beggar’s  dress, 
but  the  royal  robe  that  befits  it”  (p.  20).  He  feels  that  the  poetical  nar- 
ratives of  the  Bible  are  so  glorious  that  “it  would  mean  ruin  to  our 
aesthetic  civilization  if  adults,  not  having  learned  the  Old  Testament  at 
school,  should  be  unable  to  understand  at  once  allusions  to  those  Old 
Testament  narratives  which  former  times  have  bequeathed  to  us  in 
lavish  abundance”  (p.  21).  “Whoever  earnestly  studies  these  poems  will 
not  fail  to  find  many  passages  which  give  perfect  expression  to  true  re- 
ligion, and  generations  still  to  come  will  humbly  bend  the  knee  on  this 
holy  ground  and  learn  from  the  Hebrew  psalmists  how  to  pray”  (p.  114). 
He  speaks  of  the  prophets  as  “trumpets  of  God,  uttering  notes  of  such 
strength  that  our  ears  can  hardly  bear  them”  (p.  21).  He  considers  its 
religious  value  to  be  “the  greatest  treasure  of  the  Old  Testament” 
(P-  33)-  In  fact  Dr.  Gunkel  waxes  so  enthusiastic  over  the  literary, 
artistic,  ethical  and  religious  value  of  the  Old  Testament  that  we  are 
tempted  at  times  to  forget  how  definitely  he  has  discarded  the  idea  that 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  divinely  inspired  and  infallible.  As  to  this  we  may 
well  let  Dr.  Gunkel  speak  for  himself,  quoting  from  near  the  end  of 
the  first  essay: 

And  now  one  word  to  gather  together  all  the  various  points  which 
have  been  raised  in  the  foregoing  pages.  We  have  shown  that  it  is  only 
when  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  surrender  unreservedly  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  that  the  Old  Testament  reveals  its  true  great- 
ness. We  have  brought  it  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  now  it  rises 
majestically  before  our  eyes  from  earth  to  heaven.  We  have  also  seen 
that  it  contains  much  that  appears  to  us  far  from  admirable,  many  things 
that  would  be  dangerous  and  destructive  to  our  religion  and  morality,  if 
they  were  carried  over  unintelligently  into  our  time;  and  scientific 
honour  demands  that  we  do  not,  like  a bad  advocate,  lay  emphasis  only 
on  the  one  side,  but  that,  like  a just  judge,  we  frankly  set  forth  both 
sides  (p.  53). 

Here  Dr.  Gunkel  has  aptly  expressed  or  characterized  the  attitude  of 
many  of  the  modern  critics.  After  denouncing  in  unqualified  terms  the 
high  views  of  the  Bible  which  were  held  in  the  past  but  which  they  as- 
sure us  no  educated  man  of  today  can  continue  to  hold,  and  after  finding 
all  manner  of  fault  with  it,  they  proceed  to  use  the  most  extravagant 
language  in  praise  of  it.  After  bringing  it  down  from  heaven  to  earth, 
after  making  it  appear  very  earthy,  very  human,  and  very  fallible,  lest 
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anyone  should  retain  any  lingering  notion  that  it  is  anything  but  a 
purely  human  book  full  of  errors  and  imperfections,  they  then  proceed 
to  raise  it  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  speak  of  the  marvelous  genius  of  its 
authors,  to  all  but  deify  them.  In  fact  they  sometimes  carry  their  adula- 
tion to  such  a iK>int  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  If  this  Bible  is 
such  a wonderful  book,  why  is  it  so  impossible  to  regard  it  as  the  Word 
of  God?  Why  must  its  high  claims  be  so  emphatically  rejected? 

The  reasons  for  the  rejection  wihich  Dr.  Gunkel  adduces  in  the  para- 
graph which  we  have  just  quoted  are  inconclusive.  He  fails  to  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  Biblical  revelation  is  pro- 
gressive. The  fact  that  the  Old  Dispensation  is  in  many  particulars 
inferior  to  the  New  does  not  prove  that  it  is  any  the  less  of  God.  Jesus’ 
own  attitude  toward  it  makes  this  very  clear.  Thus,  Jesus  declares  that 
the  Mosaic  provision  regarding  divorce  was  a concession  to  the  hardness 
of  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites,  but  He  does  not  therefore  draw  the  in- 
ference, He  does  not  intimate  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  Moses  made 
that  concession  on  his  own  authority ; on  the  contrary  He  tells  us  that  not 
a jot  or  tittle  of  the  Law  shall  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  The  Old 
Testament  morality  and  religion  is  not  represented  as  ideal  but  rather  as 
provisional  and  preparatory.  The  Law  was  God’s  schoolmaster  to  bring 
men  to  Christ,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  have  in  Israel  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  a people  in  more  or  less  chronic  revolt  against  the  re- 
quirements of  their  religion  is  conclusive  proof  that,  however  imperfect 
the  Old  Testament  teachings,  ideally  considered,  may  be  admitted  to  be, 
they  were  far  too  high  for  those  upon  whom  they  were  imposed. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Gunkel  speaks  frequently  with  that  positive- 
ness and  dogmatism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  advocates  of  the 
“modern”  view  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  he  tells  us  that  “there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  narratives  which  deal  with  the  patriarchs  are 
legends  and  not  strict  history”  (p.  150).  With  regard  to  the  “enemies”  of 
whom  the  Psalmist  often  complains,  he  says:  “Originally  they  must  have 
been  wicked  sorcerers,  who  attacked  a man  with  dreadful  curses  and  evil 
machinations”  (p.  99).  In  support  of  the  “must”  in  the  statement  just 
quoted  he  has  only  this  to  say:  “This  idea  is  common  in  Babylonian 
poems,”  yet  he  goes  on  at  once  to  remark:  “But  there  is  little  trace  of 
this  dread  of  magic  and  evil  charm  in  the  Biblical  Psalms — another 
great  achievement  of  Hebrew  religion.”  Thus,  Dr.  Gunkel  at  one  and  the 
same  time  asserts  that  the  Hebrew  Psalms  must  have  been  originally  like 
the  iBabylonian  and  admits  that,  as  we  know  them,  they  are  markedly 
dififerent. 

Such  an  instance  as  the  one  just  quoted  seems  to  us  a good  illustration 
of  the  fact  to  w*hich  Dr.  Gunkel  himself  alludes  that  in  literary  criticism 
“Historical  Science”  moves  “in  a constant  circle.  From  separate  details 
it  deduces  a general  rule,  and  immediately  uses  this  rule  to  interpret  the 
separate  details.  This  is  the  inevitable  method  for  the  study  of  the 
Literary  History  of  Israel”  (p.  116).  If  this  is  the  inevitable  method  of 
the  critics,  it  explains,  we  believe,  the  reason  that  their  conclusions  are 
often  so  unstable  and  unconvincing,  as  the  critics  themselves  must  admit. 
In  discussing  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Jacob  narratives,  our  author 
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points  out  that  Eissfeldt  has  recently  distinguished  a fourth  “source,” 
and  he  adds : “Thus,  unfortunately,  the  criticism  of  the  sources  of 
Genesis  resembles,  not  a well-founded  and  finely-crowned  edifice,  but,  in 
spite  of,  or  perhaps  just  because  of,  all  the  pains  that  have  been  spent 
upon  it,  a web  of  Penelope,  on  which  labor  is  ever  recommenced  anew” 
(P-  155)-  The  reason  for  this  unhappy  situation  is,  we  believe,  not  far  to 
seek.  The  “separate  details”  from  which  the  “general  rule”  is  formulated 
are  either  too  meager  or  too  one-sided  or  too  prejudiced  to  form  the 
basis  for  a really  comprehensive  generalization.  For  example,  our  author 
tells  us  that  “we  must  distinguish  four  groups  of  stories,  which  we  may 
compare  to  so  many  layers  of  soil”  (p.  158)  in  the  record  of  the  life 
of  Jacob  as  given  in  Genesis.  The  third  of  these  layers  “consists  of  a few 
local  legends  dealing  with  theophanies  and  holy  places.”  These,  he  thinks, 
have  been  “inserted”  by  the  compiler  at  suitable  places  in  the  narratives 
of  the  journeys  of  Jacob,  the  plan  being  to  put  the  religious  material  first 
and  then  add  the  secular  adventures  connected  with  the  place  in  question. 
This  he  calls  “an  artificial  expedient.^’  As  to  these  insertions  he  remarks : 
“There  is  a further  indication  that  they  were  inserted  at  a later  time 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  oldest  narrative.  This  is  specially  clear  in  con- 
nection with  the  notice  about  the  burial  of  Rebecca’s  nurse,  who  is 
suddenly  introduced  here  without  any  germane  connection  with  the 
story:  for  why  should  Jacob  be  carrying  his  mother’s  nurse  about  with 
him  wherever  he  went?”  (p.  164). 

There  is  something  almost  naive  in  the  question  just  asked  by  Dr. 
Gunkel.  He  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  a ‘‘poser,”  that 
there  could  be  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  such  an  extraordinary 
act  on  Jacob’s  part  as  the  “carrying  about”  of  his  mother’s  nurse  as  a 
member  of  his  household.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  question  he  has 
asked  is  a very  simple  one.  Jacob  was  Rebecca’s  favorite  son;  he  may 
therefore  very  naturally  have  been  the  favorite  of  his  mother’s  nurse. 
This  nurse,  who  came  with  her  mistress  from  Mesopotamia,  would 
naturally  be  especially  attached  to  one  who  had  spent  years  in  her  native 
country  and  with  the  people  whom  She  had  served  in  her  youth.  If  she 
survived  her  mistress,  which  would  not  be  an  unheard  of  possibility,  it 
would  have  been  very  natural  for  her  to  seek  a home  in  the  household 
of  Jacob  as  a member  of  which  she  would  readily  transfer  much  of  the 
affection  which  she  had  felt  for  Rebecca  to  the  grandchildren  of  her 
departed  mistress.  If  Jacob  received  her  as  a member  of  his  household 
at  all,  she  would  naturally  have  remained  in  it  until  her  death.  He  would 
hardly  have  turned  her  out  to  shift  for  herself.  When  or  where  the 
end  would  come  cannot  be  decided  a priori  by  the  canons  of  literary 
criticism ; it  would  certainly  come  sometime  in  the  course  of  Jacob’s 
wanderings,  and  it  seems  quite  natural  that  such  an  event  as  the  death  of 
one  who  had  perhaps  exerted  a powerful  influence  over  the  life  of 
Jacob  both  directly  and  indirectly  for  many  years  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  record.  Why  it  was  recorded  just  as  it  was  we  cannot  say.  The 
fact  that  she  lived  to  a great  age,  even  outliving  the  mistress  of  whom 
she  had  been  the  nurse  and  living  to  see  the  grandchildren  of  that 
mistress  growing  up  around  her,  would  go  a long  way  toward  explaining 
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the  inclusion  in  the  record  of  this  brief  notice  of  her  death.  Certainly 
these  are  possible  and  even  probable  answers  to  our  author’s  question. 
And  we  believe  that  an  imagination  as  fertile  as  that  of  Dr.  Gunkel  could 
readily  find  other  explanations  were  it  not  that  he  is  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  narrative  is  artificial  and  that  the  inclusion  of  this  incident 
is  an  indication  of  its  composite  character.  Instead  of  doing  this,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  furnishes  a good  illustration  of  the  imaginary  difficulties 
which  the  Old  Testament  critics  are  constantly  bringing  forward  in 
proof  of  their  destructive  theories. 

The  great  enthusiasm  which  Dr.  Gunkel  shows  for  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  it  should  make  this  book  a 
helpful  one  to  those  who  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  negation,  who 
would  do  away  witli  the  Old  Testament  altogether  and  replace  it  by 
selections  from  the  world’s  best  literature,  or  who  are  Inclined  to  pass  it 
by  with  a shrug  or  a sneer.  But  until  Dr.  Gunkel  is  prepared  to  attach 
more  weight  to  the  express  statements  of  the  Old  Testament  than  to  his 
own  theories  regarding  it.  the  figure  which  he  has  admitted  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  history  of  critical  study  of  the  sources  of  Genesis — “a  web 
of  Penelope” — must  apply  also  to  his  own  studies  of  Biblical  subjects. 
For  with  all  the  ability  which  they  show,  they  are  marked  by  that  sub- 
jectivity and  that  determination  to  disallow  the  high  claims  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  must  discount  very  greatly  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
all  those  who  accept  these  claims,  however  much  they  may  appreciate 
the  commendation  which  one  who  does  not  share  their  views  feels  con- 
strained to  bestow  upon  the  Book  they  love. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

A Pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  D.D.  New 
York : The  Macmillan  Company,  1927.  Pp.  332. 

This  book  serves  as  a fresh  illustration  of  the  frequently  observed  fact 
that  the  traveler  is  very  likely  to  see  what  he  expects  to  see,  and  to  find 
everywhere  confirmation  of  the  views  which  he  held  before  he  undertook 
his  journey.  Before  he  went  to  Palestine  Dr.  Fosdick  was  widely  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Christianity.  It  was 
as  a confirmed  believer  in  naturalistic  evolution  that  Dr.  Fosdick  went 
to  Palestine.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  dis- 
covered everywhere  corroboration  of  his  already  firmly  established 
opinions.  Nor  is  it  surprising  in  view  of  his  reputation  as  a popular 
preacher  and  writer  that  he  should  have  at  once  proceeded  to  make  public 
his  findings  in  book  form. 

As  a traveler  Dr.  Fosdick  clearly  enjoyed  unusual  privileges.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  Palestine,  visited  many  places  where  the  ordinary 
tourist  does  not  go,  and  met  men  who  were  in  a position  to  give  him 
much  valuable  information.  In  his  book  he  discusses  geography,  archaeol- 
ogy, history  and  theology;  and  he  speaks  with  characteristic  positiveness 
regarding  subjects  lying  in  all  these  fields.  He  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  so-called  sacred  sites  of  Palestine  for  many  of  which,  owing 
to  their  uncertainty  and  the  abuses  associated  with  them,  he  has  a very 
proper  contempt.  He  tells  us  that  he  found  the  cave  where  the  “Galilee 
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skull”  was  discovered  ‘‘most  interesting.”  There  the  soul  of  the  evolu- 
tionist was  stirred  within  him  and  he  cries  out : “Who  at  that  far  off 
time  could  have  dreamed  that  humanity  would  climb  from  the  Galilee 
man  to  the  Man  of  Galilee?”  We  cite  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  Dr.  Fosdick  uses  this  literary  mode — the  travel  diary — as  a 
channel  for  the  propagating  of  his  anti-evangelical  views. 

Dr.  Fosdick  is  an  expert  propagandist  and  this  book  illustrates  the 
fact.  When  speaking  of  the  desert,  he  criticizes  as  impossible  the  figures 
of  the  census  taken  by  Moses.  He  is  convinced  that  “something  is 
seriously  the  matter  with  the  Biblical  figures”  (p.  66).  At  Mount  Sinai 
he  points  out  that  the  so-called  Decalogue  of  J in  Exodus  xxxiv  which 
seems  to  be  “primitive  and  very  different  from  our  familiar  decalogue” 
may  be  the  original.  At  Jordan  he  eliminates  the  supernatural  from  the 
crossing  under  Joshua.  As  to  the  Conquest,  he  is  convinced  that  the  God 
who  commanded  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  cannot  be  identified 
with  “the  God  revealed  in  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and, 
above  all,  in  Christ.  They  are  not  of  one  spirit”  (p.  8o).  In  fact,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  compare  the  tribal  God  of  the  Hebrews  of  this  period 
with  Chemosh:  “What  Chemosh  was  to  Moab,  Jehovah  was  to  Israel, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  with  such  a commonplace  and  ordinary  start — an 
idea  of  deity  hard  to  distinguish  from  that  held  by  other  nations  and 
used  by  them  to  sanction  their  raids  and  massacres — the  Hebrews  should 
have  produced  so  unique  a consequence.  Who  could  have  guessed  that  in 
this  land,  so  seized,  would  be  revealed  at  last  the  loftiest  idea  of  God  that 
man  had  grasped?”  (p.  8i,  cp.  p.  135). 

In  the  fatalism  and  superstition  of  the  Arab  of  today  he  finds  the  ex- 
planation of  the  supernaturalism  of  the  O.T.  Thus  he  tells  us  how  a 
recent  traveler  to  Sinai  heard  an  Egyptian  fellah  explain  a slight  snow- 
storm by  saying  “The  Lx)rd  is  sending  us  rice  from  heaven.”  This  and 
similar  instances  of  ignorance  and  superstition  lead  him  to  say:  “One 
feels  afresh  how  far  from  the  real  issue  our  Western  literalism  is  when 
it  takes  from  an  ancient  Semitic  literature  wonder-tales  about  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still,  or  creation-stories  about  the  making  of  the 
world  in  six  days,  or  narratives  of  marvel  and  magic  of  any  kind,  and 
tries  to  pound  and  press  them  into  scientific  fact.  Science  is  the  one 
thing  of  all  others  that  such  stories  most  certainly  are  not.  Indeed, 
science,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  one  thing  of  which  the  Arab  yet  can- 
not see  the  first  principles”  (p.  137).*  He  closes  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  with  these  words : “We  need  not,  then,  expect  the  Hebrews,  mas- 
sacring the  citizens  of  Jericho  with  stone  hatchets,  to  know  anything 
more  of  astronomy,  human  history,  or  natural  law  than  they  knew  about 
monotheism  or  humane  morals.”  Bluntly  stated,  this  amounts  to  saying 
that  Abraham  and  Moses  were  pagans. 

At  Gerizim  Dr.  Fosdick  witnessed  the  Samaritan  celebration  of  the 
Passover.  He  exclaims : “How  very  crude  and  carnal  it  all  seemed — the 
loud  bawling  of  the  prayers,  the  smoking  trench  altar  built,  according  to 
Mosaic  orders,  of  earth  and  uncut  stone,  the  three  slaughterers  with 
glistening  knives  waiting  for  their  cue,  the  seven  lambs  wandering  about 
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the  enclosure  in  innocent  unawareness  of  their  fate”  (p.  128).  Clearly 
Dr.  Fosdick  finds  this  ceremony  a disgusting  performance,  yet  he  says  of 
these  Samaritans : ‘‘They  are  our  contemporary  ancestors  in  religion.  In 
bloody  sacrifices  such  as  this  our  Jewish-Christian  heritage  began.  Into 
mental  molds  represented  by  such  rituals  of  shed  and  sprinkled  blood 
some  of  our  earliest  Christian  theology  was  wrung”  (p.  131).  Here  Dr. 
Fosdick  is  obviously  voicing  his  dislike  of  the  ‘‘blood”  theology.  He  does 
not  agree  with  the  writer  of  Hebrews  that  ‘‘without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission.”  On  the  contrary  he  sees  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ritual  of  atonement  a primitive  rite  which  is  offensive  to  the  es- 
thetic sensibilities  of  the  modern  man.  It  belongs  to  that  primitive  faith 
from  which  he  is  glad  to  have  emancipated  himself.  It  is  significant  that 
after  discussing  the  location  of  Calvary  and  voicing  his  sense  of  outrage 
at  the  superstition  and  intolerance  which  appear  in  the  “five-fold  mon- 
opoly” of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (“Such  chicanery  and 
superstition  shock  the  eyes  while  the  ears  are  filled  with  the  hideous 
dissonance  of  five  kinds  of  Christians  venerating  their  sacred  sites”), 
Dr.  Fosdick  should  suggest  that  we  “climb  Olivet  again  and  lose,  in 
the  farther  view  of  the  city,  the  sight  of  man’s  folly  and  the  noise  of 
his  discords.  Thence,  if  we  climb  high  enough,  we  can  see  Bethlehem 
shining  on  its  noble  hill.  There,  five  miles  to  the  south,  cluster  the 
happy  memories  of  Christ’s  nativity;  below  us  somewhere  among  the 
northern  suburbs  of  the  city  gather  the  recollections  of  his  sacrifice. 
From  Bethlehem  to  Golgotha — ^vfiere  so  vividly  as  on  the  crest  of 
Olivet  can  one  ponder  the  significance  of  the  life  that  lay  between?” 
(p.  245).  “The  life  that  lay  between” — Dr.  Fosdick  may  use  the  word 
“sacrifice”  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ.  But  he  is  plainly  not 
using  it  as  the  evangelical  Christian  understands  the  word.  It  is  not  the 
death  but  the  life  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  to  which  he  attaches  prime 
importance. 

We  might  go  on  and  mention  a number  of  other  characteristic  expres- 
sions of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  well  known  liberal  theological  views  which  appear 
in  this  volume.  But  these  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  latest  of  his  books 
is  a thoroughly  characteristic  production.  In  the  Chapter  on  “Christ  and 
Christianity  in  Palestine”  he  paints  a terribly  dark  picture  “of  historical 
Christianity’s  three  chief  exhibitions  in  the  Master’s  land — monasticism, 
militarism,  and  mummery.”  That  there  is  a large  element  of  truth  in 
what  he  says  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
picture  is  painted  by  one  who  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  social  gospel, 
a pronounced  pacifist,  and  a convinced  anti-supernaturalist.  Separation 
from  the  world  is  a teaching  which  the  Church  of  today  sadly  needs. 
War  is  not  a sin  in  itself ; it  may  be  right  and  necessary.  The  super- 
natural is  of  the  essence  of  religion ; superstition  is  a perversion  of  it. 
Abusus  non  tollit  usus!  Man’s  noblest  and  holiest  instincts  and  aspira- 
tions may  be  prostituted  to  the  basest  ends. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  Dr.  Fosdick  writes  with  the  clarity 
and  charm  which  have  won  him  such  a wide  following  as  preacher  and 
writer.  The  book  is  in  many  ways  fascinating  reading.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  a 
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keen  observer  and  he  knows  how  to  state  even  the  most  familiar  facts 
in  a fresh  and  original  way.  But  for  its  very  marked  dogmatic  bias,  this 
book  would  be  an  admirable  one  to  use  in  arousing  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tian people  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  those  precious  things  which  make 
it  holy.  But  unfortunately  the  title  does  not  give  the  reader  a clear 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  book.  It  is  not  simply  A Pilgrimage  to 
Palestine;  it  should  be  called  “The  pilgrimage  of  a theological  liberal 
to  Palestine.” 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

Beginners’  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Rev.  Harold  L.  Cre.^ger,  B.D.,  former 
Instructor  in  Hebrew,  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  with  the 
collaboration  of  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Alleman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature,  Gettysiburg  Theological  Sem- 
inary. New  York;  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1927.  8vo.,  pp.  x,  356. 

“Opinions  differ  widely,”  the  authors  of  this  volume  tell  us,  “concern- 
ing the  amount  of  grammatical  discipline  which  should  precede  the  read- 
ing of  a foreign  literature.”  Their  attitude  toward  this  important  ques- 
tion is  stated  as  follows : “The  position  taken  in  this  book  is  that  the 
Western  student  of  Hebrew,  with  its  characteristically  Semitic  peculiar- 
ities, should  acquire  a fairly  thorough  knowledge  of  its  grammatical 
forms  and  syntactic  principles  before  attempting  any  serious  reading; 
for  it  is  almost  impossible,  from  the  heterogeneous  examples  met  in 
various  selections,  to  pick  up  a sufficiently  systematic  knowledge  to  de- 
velop facility  in  general  reading.”  The  aim  of  the  authors  is  stated  to  be 
to  present  in  this  volume  “a  fairly  comprehensive  treatment,  rather  than 
a mere  introductory  sketch.” 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  teaching  the  elements 
of  a language  is  that  of  stating  the  rules  sufficiently  fully  and  adequately, 
so  that  the  student  will  not  have  to  relearn  or  unlearn  them  as  he  ad- 
vances in  knowledge,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  mistake  of  bur- 
dening the  student  with  rules  for  which  he  is  not  ready  or  with  minute 
details  for  which  he  has  no  immediate  use.  This  task  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult in  the  case  of  Hebrew  because  the  orthography  presents  so  many 
problems  to  the  student.  Not  merely  does  he  have  to  learn  a consonantal 
alphabet  composed  of  characters  which  are  quite  strange  and  even  ter- 
rifying, but  he  has  also  to  learn  a vowel  alphabet  which  is  likely  to 
cause  him  difficulties  partly  because  it  is  phonetic,  but  more  especially 
because  these  phonetic  values  are  to  so  large  a degree  ambiguous. 
Being  phonetic,  the  primary  design  of  the  vowel  alphabet  is  to  indicate 
to  the  reader  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a word  rather  than  its  ety- 
mology. This  means  that  when  vowels  are  modified  in  pronunciation  ow- 
ing to  changes  in  the  accent,  etc.,  they  are  modified  in  their  orthography 
or  spelling.  Consequently  the  beginner  is  confused  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  vowel  may  appear  as  long  or  short  or  even  as  a half-vowel 
(Shewa)  in  the  course  of  the  declension  or  conjugation.  This  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  complicated  and  mysterious  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  a 
fairly  rigid  and  uniform  system  of  orthography  such  as  the  English 
(e.g.,  the  a in  “compare”  is  long,  in  “comparison”  it  is  short;  but  our 
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orthography  takes  no  account  of  this  difference).  But  the  difficulty  of 
pronunciation  is,  as  has  been  indicated,  still  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  certain  of  the  vowels  are  ambiguous.  Of  the  five  vowel-signs 
which  are  used  to  indicate  short  vowels,  all  but  one  (the  sign  for 
Pathah)  may  also  be  used  to  denote  long  vowels.  Thus  the  same  sign 
may  indicate  a short  Hireq  (i)  or  a defectively  written  long  Hireq 
(t).  The  same  sign  may  represent  Qames-hatuph  (the  short  d)  or 
Qam^s  (the  long  a).  Obviously,  then,  the  student  needs  help  in  deciding 
how  these  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced.  When  a vowel  is  written  with  a 
vowel-letter  it  is  always  long.  But  certain  of  the  long  vowels  are  prac- 
tically never  written  with  vowel-letters  (the  heightened  vowels  are 
only  written  with  a vowd-letter  when  final).  Whether  such  vowels  are 
short  or  long  must  be  determined  either  from  the  nature  of  the  syllable, 
the  position  of  the  tone,  the  etymology  of  the  word,  or  by  the  absence  or 
presence  of  Metheg.  Thus  if  the  sign  which  may  be  Qames  or  Qames- 
hatuph  has  Metheg  before  simple  Shewa,  it  is  Qames ; if  not,  it  is  Qames- 
hatuph.  Such  distinctions  as  these  will  doubtless  seem  to  the  beginner 
quite  burdensome.  But  unless  they  are  clearly  pointed  out,  he  will  be  con- 
stantly in  difficulty  in  his  reading  of  Hebrew. 

Our  principal  criticism  of  this  book  would  be  along  the  following 
lines:  (i)  that  the  rules  are  often  not  stated  with  sufficient  precision,  (2) 
that  facts  are  sometimes  stated  without  relating  them  to  the  rules  or 
principles  which  they  illustrate,  and  (3)  that  there  are  inconsistencies 
which  are  likely  to  occasion  the  beginner  considerable  trouble.  We  shall 
give  an  example  or  two  of  each : 

I.  The  statement  that  Hireq  without  Y odh  represents  “short  i”  as  in 
“fit,  bill,”  whereas  Hireq  with  Y odh  represents  “long  i”  as  in  “field, 
police”  (p.  9),  will  seem  quite  simple  to  the  student  until  he  finds  that 
“vowel4etters  are  sometimes  omitted,  especially  when  a word  would 
otherwise  have  several  Yodhs  or  Wows;  the  vowels  are  then  said  to  be 
written  defectively”  (p.  16).  It  would  be  less  confusing  to  him,  we 
think,  if  it  were  stated  at  the  very  outset  that  Hireq  written  without 
Yodh  may  be  short  or  long,  or  if  a cross-reference  to  page  16  were 
given  on  page  9.  For  it  is  not  correct  to  say  simply  that  Hireq  written 
without  Yodh  represents  the  “short  t.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  which  we  have  noted  of  the 
failure  to  state  rules  adequately  is  furnished  by  the  discussion  of  “Syl- 
labification and  Accent”  (pp.  12  ff.).  There  it  is  stated  that  “every 
syllable  must,  of  course,  have  a vowel,”  that  “each  word  has  exactly  as 
many  syllables  as  vowels,”  and  that  “a  syllable  ending  in  a vowel  is 
called  an  open  syllable ; one  ending  in  a consonant  is  called  closed.”  A 
little  further  on  the  statement  is  made  regarding  “accent”  that  “A 
closed  syllable  having  a long  vowel  is  always  accented.  An  open  syllable 
having  a full  short  vowel  is  accented,  except  when  a half-vowel  imme- 
diately follows.”  But  the  fundamental  rule  of  syllables,  that  the  open 
syllable  normally  takes  a long  vowel,  while  the  closed  syllable  takes  a 
short  one,  is  not  stated.  The  student  is  left  to  infer  that  this  is  the  case 
from  the  rule  regarding  the  “accent”  which  we  have  just  cited. 
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2.  In  the  lesson  on  “Prepositions”  (Chap.  VIII)  it  is  stated  that 
“Qamets  is  used  in  some  cases”  with  the  “inseparable  prepositiDns.” 
Several  instances  are  cited  where  this  may  occur.  But  it  is  not  pointed 
out  that  this  is  simply  a case  of  the  pretonic  heightening  of  a short 
vowel  in  an  open  syllable.  Nor  is  it  stated  that  the  fact  that  this  vowel 
is  Qarnes  proves  that  the  original  vowel  was  Pathah.  It  should  help  the 
student  to  be  reminded  that  the  pointings  of  these  prepositions  simply 
follow  the  law  of  a short  vowel  in  an  open  syllable. 

3.  The  full  paradigm  of  the  Perfect  of  the  Qal  stem  of  the  regular 
verb  occurs  first  in  connection  with  the  lesson  on  the  Personal  Pronouns 
(p.  66).  In  the  case  of  the  3 fern.  sing,  and  3 com.  plur.  the  vowel  under 
the  first  radical  is  written  without  Metheg.  That  this  vowel  is  Qarnes 
and  therefore  long  is  not  stated.  But  in  the  chapter  entitled  “Full  In- 
flection of  the  Tenses”  (p.  156)  where  the  verb  is  dealt  with  in  detail, 
we  ifind  a footnote  which  informs  the  reader  that  “the  vowel  under 
the  first  radical,  if  long,  receives  a Metheg” ; and  the  second  of  the 
forms  just  referred  to  is  cited  as  an  example  of  such  a vowel.  Further- 
more in  the  discussion  of  “The  Imperative”  it  is  pointed  out  (p.  164.) 
that  the  presence  of  this  Metheg  distinguishes  the  3 fern.  sing.  Perfect  of 
the  Qal  from  the  cohortative  form  of  the  Imperative.  And,  finally,  in 
the  “Paradigms”  at  the  back  of  the  book  (p.  308)  these  forms  are  cor- 
rectly written  with  Metheg.  This  means  that  unless  the  teacher  explains 
to  his  student  the  use  of  Metheg  to  distinguish  long  vowels  from  short 
before  a consonant  with  vocal  Shewa,  the  student  will  not  merely  learn 
and  write  the  forms  which  we  have  cited  incorrectly,  but  he  will  be  'left 
in  douibt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  vowel  under  the  first  radical  and 
its  correct  pronunciation  for  weeks  after  he  has  learned  the  forms 
themselves.  If  the  fact  that  Metheg  is  used  to  indicate  the  secondary 
accent  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been  stated  already  in  the 
chapter  on  “The  Vowel  System”  (p.  14)  it  is  strange  that  no  mention 
should  'be  made  there  of  the  certainly  no  less  important  use  of  Metheg  to 
which  we  have  been  referring.  We  note  also  that  in  the  lessons  on  the  “Pe 
Guttural  Verbs”  (pp.  215-224)  the  Metheg  is  omitted.  But  in  the  “Para- 
digms” (p.  310)  it  is  correctly  used.  Such  inconsistencies  are  likely  to 
cause  not  a little  confusion  to  the  beginner  for  whom  the  book  is 
intended. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dagesh  Forte  it  is  po'inted  out  that  several  letters 
do  not  usually  take  the  Dagesh  when  they  have  Shewa  (p.  20).  Yet  in  the 
treatment  of  the  “Article”  (p.  44)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  characteristic  doubling  may  be  lost  in  words  whose  first  consonant  is 
so  pointed,  although  the  loss  of  the  doubling  in  certain  forms  of  the 
Waw  Consecutive  is  twice  referred  to  (pp.  20,  172). 

We  are  loath  to  criticise  this  Grammar  too  severely.  For  it  contains 
some  admirable  features  and  has  plainly  cost  its  authors  much  labor. 
But  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  'be  regarded  as  a satisfactory  textbook 
imtil  such  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  as  we  have  mentioned  have 
been  removed. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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The  Future  of  the  Church  of  England.  A Volume  of  Essays  by  Various 
Authors.  Edited  by  Sir  James  Marchant,  K.B.E.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.  1926.  Pp.  xvi,  244.  Price  $3.50. 
Ten  contributions,  most  all  of  them  from  clergy  of  high  rating  and 
position  in  the  Church  of  England,  make  up  this  volume.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hutton,  Dean  of  Winchester,  opens  with  an  historical  review  on  “The 
Lessons  of  Four  Hundred  Years.”  Rev.  William  Temple,  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, outlines  ‘The  Faith  of  The  Twentieth  Century.”  Rev.  F.  W. 
Dwelly,  Canon  of  Liverpool,  tells  of  “The  Future  of  Worship  in  the 
Church  of  England.”  Rev.  B.  K.  Cunningham,  Principal  of  Wescott 
House,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester,  has  an  informing  essay  on  “The 
Clergy  and  Thedr  Training.”  Lt.-Col.  R.  E.  Martin  writes  on  “The  New 
Co-Operation.”  Rev.  A.  A.  David,  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  discusses  “The 
Church  and  Education.”  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  Bishop  of  Plymouth, 
follows  on  “The  Church  and  Political  and  Economic  Problems.”  Then 
come  Rev.  Herbert  Newell  Bate,  Canon  of  Carlisle,  on  “Reunion”;  Rev, 
F.  Garfield  Williams,  Canon  of  St.  Albans,  “The  Anglican  Communion 
in  the  Empire  and  in  Other  Lands.”  The  last  essay  is  by  Rev.  F.  T. 
Woods,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  “The  Aspect  and  the  Prospect.” 
Presumably,  each  author  here,  like  those  who  write  for  this  Review, 
“is  solely  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  in  his  article.”  In  all  the 
viewpoint  is  generally  that  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  above  enumera- 
tion of  subjects  indicates  a variety  of  angles  of  approach  to  the  main 
subject  of  the  future  of  the  Anglican  Church.  There  appears  to  be  a 
growing  feeling  in  this  Church  that  it  constitutes  today  the  rallying 
center  around  which  the  reunion  of  Christendom — Greek,  Roman,  and 
Protestant — is  to  be  ultimately  realized.  The  editor  of  these  essays  gives 
expressiion  to  this  thought  in  his  preface  (p.  vii).  But  from  what  we 
know  of  the  historic  position  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  communions  and 
of  evangelical  Protestantism,  and  of  these  faiths  even  in  this  day  of 
theological  confusion,  we  fail  to  grow  very  enthusiastic  over  a reunion 
of  this  sort.  Any  kind  of  reunion  with  the  Roman  Church,  judged  by  its 
own  century-old  position  reiterated  in  unmistakable  language  to  the  very 
present,  is  possible  only  on  its  own  terms,  which  are  very  plain.  And  to 
think  of  reunion  as  at  all  compatible  with  toleration  of  a rationalistic 
theology,  or  so-called  “Modernism,”  is  simply  not  to  sense  the  real  mind 
of  Romanism,  or  even  of  more  Protestants  than  might  at  first  be  im- 
agined. For  instance,  the  picture  which  Dr.  Temple  gives  of  the  Faith  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  is  a far  cry  from  any  acceptable  basis  of  reunion. 
Here  it  is  intimated  that  no  “educated  person”  thinks  of  Heaven  as  a 
place;  Christ’s  ascension  was  a parable  expressing  His  liberation  from 
time  and  space  limitations ; Evolution  has  destroyed  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  the  Fall ; the  Virgin  Birth  is  explained  as  birth  from  a 
woman,  “the  passive  or  receptive  element  in  human  procreation,”  but  not 
of  a man,  “the  active  element”  (pp.  33-40).  This  is  only  one  of  many 
phases  of  this  very  complex  problem.  A union  based  on  reducing  our 
faith  to  a final  minimum,  where  we  believe  just  as  little  as  we  possibly 
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can  instead  as  much  as  we  ought,  will  never  capture  a lost  world  for  the 
richer  values  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Canon  Bate,  in  his  essay  on  “Reunion”,  gives  a very  careful  study  of 
the  question,  taking  the  liberal  Catholic  view  which  regards  unity  as  an 
essential,  but  as  yet  unaccomplished  task  of  the  Church.  He  is  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  a union  based  on  a repudiation  of  the  validity  of  the 
orders  of  the  free  churches,  one  in  which  Anglicanism  claims  all  and 
concedes  nothing,  could  not  be  consummated.  Canon  EHvelly  also  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  “Freedom  of  liturgical  use  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  Church  unity”  (p.  70;  cf.  p.  62).  With  this  Canon  Williams 
seems  to  agree  (p.  214),  also  Bishop  Woods  (pp.  237-8)  ; while  Bishop 
Masterman  thinks  that  if  Rome  would  only  abandon  her  attitude  of 
isolation,  “the  way  would  be  open  for  a League  of  Churches  as  the 
spiritual  counterpart  of  the  League  of  Nations”  (p.  158).  Meanwhile, 
on  the  principle  that  “charity  begins  at  home,”  it  might  not  be  amiss  for 
all  zealous  unionists  to  think  in  more  practical  and  serious  terms  of 
organically  uniting  ecclesiastical  units  with  historical  affinities  and  that 
doctrinally  belong  together.  This  would  be  the  logical  place  to  begin. 
When  we  have  cleaned  our  own  house  we  are  in  a better  position  to  help 
clean  others. 

Principal  Cunningham  pays  enviable  tribute  to  the  especially  high 
homiletic  standards  of  Presbyterian  clergy,  also  to  the  contribution  of 
this  Church  to  Biblical  scholarship  (p.  77).  He  stands  out  for  the  “or- 
dained ministry,”  for  which  there  is  no  valid  substitute,  and  says,  alas ! 
so  truly,  that  we  appear  too  often  to  make  Religion  our  god,  instead  of 
making  God  our  religion  (pp.  83-84). 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  these  essays  give  us  a very  definite  idea  of  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  even  a consistent  one.  To  ibe  sure, 
the  subject  is  a broad  one,  and  a great  deal  can  be  written  that  might  fall 
wfithin  its  limitations.  Putting  these  scattered  articles  together,  or  glean- 
ing for  them  just  what  kind  of  a church  the  future  Church  of  England 
is  to  be,  one  might  not  be  able  to  say  very  much  that  was  specific  or  final. 
It  is  all  more  or  less  conjecture.  It  will  not  be  Roman,  Greek,  or  nar- 
rowly Protestant.  It  may  have  to  yield  to  some  fundamental  claims  of 
other  communions  as  to  order  and  worship.  Perhaps  the  question  will 
then  be  how  mediatingly  Roman  or  Greek  and  how  fundamentally 
Protestant  can  this  church  be,  and  still  be  the  old  Church  of  England? 
And  as  such  it  may  still  be  a long  way  off  from  the  Reformed  Protestant- 
ism, not  to  say  Calvinism,  of  the  church  of  Cranmer  and  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles. 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist. 


SYSTEMATICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Way  of  Modernism  and  Other  Essays.  By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker, 
D.D.,  F.B.A.,  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge,  At  the  University  Press,  1927.  Pp.  150. 

All  the  essays  included  in  this  volume  are  lectures  or  addresses,  and 
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have  'been  published  before  in  various  journals,  such,  for  example,  as 
The  Modern  Churchman  and  The  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review.  Hence 
while  there  are  nine  chapters  and  topics,  each  chapter  repeats  the  same 
ideas  in  some  particular  aspect  of  their  application.  It  will  best  serve 
the  purpose  of  a brief  review  of  the  book  to  set  forth  its  underlying 
ideas  in  a more  or  less  systematic  way,  rather  than  to  outline  the  several 
chapters. 

The  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  has  given  a 
clear  description  of  the  “way”  of  Modernism.  Modernism  is  properly 
conceived  as  a “way”  rather  than  as  a system  of  truth.  Modernism  is  de- 
scribed as  a new  “method” ; “system  it  has  never  been : a method  in- 
tended to  find  a way  by  which  all  the  knowledge  of  the  day  could  be 
legitimatized  in  the  Church”  (p.  3). 

We  begin  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  God  and  His  relation  to  man. 
God  is  not  the  transcendent  God  of  the  old  theology  or  the  Bible.  God 
is  the  symbol  we  use  to  express  the  highest  values  of  human  experience 
in  its  evolutionary  process  and  the  “urge”  behind  it  all.  When  we  speak 
of  God’s  relation  to  man,  the  author  can  say  not  only  that  “in  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,”  but  that  “He  lives  and  moves  and 
has  His  being  in  us.”  Modern  Idealism  would  say  that  God  and  the 
world  are  “organic”  to  each  other.  This  pantheizing  philosophy  of 
modem  Idealism  is  assumed  as  true;  there  is  no  attempt  to  ground  its 
truth. 

In  accordance  with  this  philosophy  which  loses  sight  of  the  living  God 
of  the  Bible,  revelation  is  described,  not  as  God’s  self-revelation  to  man, 
but  as  man’s  evolutionary  process  of  the  discovery  of  God.  “Discovery 
by  man  and  revelation  by  God  are  different  aspects  of  one  continuous 
process”  (p.  15). 

But  Modernism,  we  are  told,  is  “no  canonization  of  modern  thought. 
It  objects  to  the  canonization  of  the  thought  of  any  particular  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  race.”  Here  the  author  is  absolutely  right  from  his  stand- 
point, because  all  thought,  all  doctrines,  are  only  the  “frameworks”  of 
religious  experience  and  have  only  symbolical  validity.  Possibly  Dr. 
Fosdick  in  America  borrowed  this  term  “frameworks”  from  Bethune- 
Baker.  Very  likely  he  did  not.  However  that  may  be,  their  ideas  are 
identical,  and  the  term  a happy  one  to  express  the  absolute  scepticism  as 
to  truth  which  underlies  the  whole  idea  of  the  relation  of  truth  or  doc- 
trine and  life  which  was  given  classic  expression  long  ago  by  Sabatier. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  truths  of  the  Word  of  God?  This  question 
is  answered  in  the  chapter  on  “The  Use  of  Holy  Scripture  Today” 
which  is  practically  identical  with  IFosdick’s  book  The  Modern  Use  of  the 
Bible.  The  ungrounded  and  unfounded  assumption  is  that  in  religious  ex- 
perience in  all  its  forms,  from  the  most  rudimentary  to  the  highest,  “man 
is  in  touch  with  reality”  (p.  24).  The  religious  consciousness  is  “no  will- 
o’  the  wisp.”  It  witnesses  to  what  men  in  their  later  stages  of  evolution 
“have  agreed  in  calling  God.”  It  is  to  be  trusted  as  a guide,  but  its  early 
concepts  in  which  it  clothes  its  naked  feelings  have  no  validity  as  trath 
any  more  than  the  “vestigal  remains  of  our  animal  pedigree”  in  our 
bodies  have  any  functional  value  today.  These  “vestigial”  ideas  about 
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God  “do  survive  in  our  sacred  Scriptures,”  and  through  them  in  our 
Christian  religion.  But  our  standard  of  truth  “must  always  be  the 
highest  and  best  that  is  known  in  our  own  time”  (p.  24).  Bethune-Baker 
forgets  that  he  has  no  right  to  speak  of  truth  upon  the  basis  of  this 
implied  epistemology  of  symbolism.  But  passing  this  for  the  present,  we 
proceed  to  note  that  the  author  regards  the  Old  Testament  as  largely 
composed  of  “folk-tales,”  “myths,”  and  “legends”  about  the  early  his- 
tory of  a particular  people.  It  remains,  nevertheless,  as  the  classic  ex- 
pression of  man’s  gradual  ascent  in  culture  and  civilization  and  of  his 
growing  experience  of  God  and  its  symbolical  expression.  We  must  treat 
the  Old  Testament  as  leading  on  to  the  New  Testament.  But  the  New 
Testament  also  contains  “legends  and  fairy-tales,”  and  is  not  a record  of 
what  happened,  but  of  the  religious  experience  of  Jesus  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  Him.  Especially  what  is  miraculous  is  conditioned  by  the 
old  dualistic  (t.e.,  non^pantheistic)  idea  of  God  and  the  world.  Hence  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus,  are  not  events  but  symbols  of  the  power  that  Jesus 
exercised  over  men’s  souls.  Bethune-Baker  thinks  that  the  old  allegor- 
ical method  of  interpretation  which  takes  all  historical  events  as  symbolic 
of  the  spiritual  relations  of  the  soul  and  God  through  association  with 
Jesus,  arrives  at  the  historical  (ie.,  psychological)  fact  which  is  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament  narratives. 

When  we  turn  to  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  our  author  tells  us  that 
not  only  has  the  “traditional  theological  system  been  shattered,”  but  Paul’s 
theological  ideas,  to  take  but  one  example,  are  mistaken.  His  theology 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  anthropology,  and  “much  of  St.  Paul’s  an- 
thropology was  wrong.”  “There  wasn’t  a Fall  as  he  supposed,  death 
isn’t  a result  of  sin  but  part  of  the  process  of  the  world,  the  Potter  image 
is  immoral.”  These  are  “vestigial  survivals”  of  his  pre-^Christian  inherit- 
ance and  not  supported  by  anything  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord”  (pp. 
37  f.).  But  of  course  with  the  author’s  idea  of  doctrine  as  the  symbolical 
expression  of  experience  and  life,  he  cannot  and  does  not  accept  as  true 
all  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  In  this  respect  he  is  certainly  consistent. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  who  can  make  “hieroglyphics”  of  experience,  and 
all  theology  is  but  the  “hieroglyphic”  of  religious  experience.  The  Bible, 
in  a word,  is  “the  picture-book  of  man’s  religious  experience.” 

If  we  ask,  then,  what  is  Bethune-Baker’s  conception  of  God  and 
Christ,  we  are  told  that  “by  God  we  mean  the  centre  and  source  of  the 
highest  values  and  the  constant  activity  of  them  all : and  to  ask  if 
Jesus  is  God  is  to  ask  if  He  represents  those  highest  values  in  human 
life.”  Jesus  is  a man  who  does  represent  in  a human  life  these  values. 
What  Jesus  did  in  the  way  of  atonement  is  what  He  “experienced”  and 
the  fact  that  somehow  this  won  for  man  the  possibility  of  attaining  the 
same  experience  of  conscious  communion  with  the  Divine  which  con- 
stitutes man’s  “well  being”  or  “salvation  (<T(t)Tr)pta)’’  (p.  8g).  When 
Jesus  said  to  the  disciples  “my  Father  and  your  Father,”  he  meant  that 
the  relationship  was  the  same  in  each  case.  Could  exegesis,  we  ask,  be 
more  wild ! The  constant  contrast  in  Jesus’  teaching  between  “my  Father 
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and  your  Father”  means  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  our  author  takes 
it  to  mean.  Any  sober  scientific  modern  exegete  would  agree  with  what 
we  say  on  this  point. 

To  sum  up  this  evolutionary  and  pantheizing  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity at  its  core,  the  following  quotations  will  make  the  author’s 
meaning  perfectly  clear.  On  p.  100  we  are  told  that  much  Christian 
thought  tends  to  support  the  belief  “that  the  historic  process  of  human 
experience — to  use  modern  terms — is  in  some  real  sense  God’s  own  ex- 
perience. He  is  the  subject  of  it  as  well  as  we.”  And  as  for  Jesus,  we 
are  told  (p.  iio)  that  “God  stands  for  the  highest  values  in  life,  and 
because  I believe  those  values  were  actualized  in  the  person  and  life  of 
Jesus,  I must  use  the  title  ‘God’  of  Him.”  Again  (p.  iii)  we  are  told  that 
we  know  almost  nothing  about  God  apart  from  Jesus,  but  we  “attribute 
to  God  the  character  of  Jesus.” 

Thus  the  conclusion  of  it  all  is  that  “the  Christianity  that  is  refashioned 
by  the  evolutionist  knowledge  of  today  will  be  bold  to  proclaim  the  old 
gospel  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  Future 
Coming  of  Christ  in  glory,  as  the  meaning  of  the  whole  process  and  the 
true  picture  of  man’s  significance  and  place  in  the  sdheme  of  things,  and 
so  of  his  responsibility  as  a free  agent  to  further  the  process”  (p.  149). 

This  is  a clear  exposition  of  Modernism  in  a general  way,  though  all 
modernists,  of  course,  would  not  subscribe  to  it.  The  three  dominant 
ideas  are  pantheism,  immanence  and  evolution,  the  latter  idea  being 
described  vaguely  as  “creative  synthesis”  which  is  a philosophical,  not  a 
scientific,  idea. 

A few  critical  remarks  may  be  made  in  closing.  In  the  first  place  this 
is  not  Christianity  in  any  scientifically  legitimate  sense  of  the  term. 
Christianity  is  a historical  religion,  and  the  question,  What  is  Chris- 
tianity? is  a historical  question,  not  a philosophical  one.  Naturally  the 
question.  What  is  Christianity?  is  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  question, 
Is  Christianity  true?  But  neither  apologetic  nor  philosophical  considera- 
tions can  be  allowed  to  affect  the  answer  to  the  question  of  what  Chris- 
tianity is.  The  question.  What  is  Christianity?  is  to  be  determined  from 
the  New  Testament,  whether  or  not  we  believe  the  New  Testament  to  be 
true.  It  is  wholly  unwarranted  to  set  up  the  philosophy  of  modern  evolu- 
tionary idealistic  pantheism  and  call  it  Christianity.  Other  and  weightier 
theological  thinkers  of  whom  Bethune-Baker  seems  to  have  no  knowledge 
(we  refer  to  Karl  Barth  and  his  group)  have  claimed  as  the  Word  of 
God  precisely  the  opposite  of  our  author’s  ideas,  and  have  subjected  this 
whole  neo-romantic  idealism  to  a most  powerful  and  searching  criticism, 
claiming  that  its  God  is  an  idol,  its  pantheism  a blasphemy  against  the 
living  God,  and  its  epistemological  basis  worthless.  We  are  not  followers 
of  Barth,  Gogarten,  Thurneisen  and  the  rest  of  these  men,  but  we  do 
believe  they  have  shattered  forever  the  whole  theological  structure  of 
Bethune-Baker’s  Modernism.  It  is  passing  strange  that  the  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  should  not  have  reckoned  at  all  with  his 
opponents.  In  fact  his  book  seems  to  exhibit  a total  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  recent  theological  movements. 
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Moreover  what  is  given  to  us  are  mere  obiter  dicta.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt made  at  all  at  a critical  grounding  of  the  results  of  the  particular 
type  of  historical  criticism  which  the  author  simply  accepts  as  the  assured 
results  of  modern  knowledge  in  this  sphere.  Nor  is  there  any  critical 
estimate  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  in  the  form  in  which  our  author 
adopts  it.  In  fact  there  is  no  clear  statement  of  what  it  means;  nothing 
but  vague  metaphysical  conceptions  put  forth  dogmatically  as  assured 
truth. 

And  what  is  worse  than  all  this  is  the  confident  claim  of  a certain 
philosophy  as  true  without  any  epistemological  grounding ; without  ever 
raising  the  question,  What  is  Truth?  As  a matter  of  fact  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  truth  upon  the  implicit  epistemology  of  the  “symbolo- 
fideisme”  of  Sabatier  and  Menegoz  which  seems  to  underlie  Bethune- 
Baker’s  thinking.  If  thought  is  secondary;  if  doctrines  are  only  symbols 
of  life;  if  theology  is  only  the  “hieroglyphic”  of  experience;  then  as  life 
evolves  new  symbols  always  become  necessary  and  no  symbols  have  any 
final  validity  as  true.  And  more  than  this — no  truth  is  possible  at  all,  for 
all  concepts,  ideas,  doctrines,  have  only  symbolical  “value,”  and  truth  in 
any  sphere  becomes  impossible.  Absolute  scepticism  in  every  sphere  is 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  the  Modernist  theory  of  knowledge. 
Nor  is  this  all.  This  theory  of  knowledge  is  demonstrably  false.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  bare  experience.  Natural  science  deals  with  concepts 
which  do  not  spring  from  mere  experience.  Religious  experience  depends 
on  faith  in  God,  which  religious  faith  in  turn  depends  upon  an  idea  of 
God  derived  from  general  revelation.  Christian  experience  again  springs 
from  faith  in  Christ,  which  faith  is  conditioned  and  determined  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  object  derived  from  special  revelation.  The  theologian 
who  neglects  the  fundamental  concepts  of  Revelation  and  Faith,  has 
nothing  but  a speculative  philosophy  to  ofTer  us.  When  this  speculative 
philosophy  has  no  valid  epistemological  basis,  it  has  no  claim  on  belief. 
When  it  is  put  forth  as  Christianity,  it  has  no  warrant  whatever  for  its 
claim.  What  is  needed  in  Christian  theology  today  is  a return  to  critical 
grounding,  to  sober  reflection  on  the  nature  of  scientific  dogmatic  think- 
ing (using  the  term  dogmatic  in  its  technical,  not  in  its  popular  sense). 

There  is  some  evidence  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that  considerations 
like  those  we  have  mentioned  are  coming  to  their  rights  once  more,  that 
serious  dealing  with  the  fundamental  categories  of  theological  thought 
is  being  given  proper  recognition.  Theology  is  a human  task.  It  can  lay 
no  claim  to  the  authority  which  attaches  to  God’s  Revelation  of  Himself. 
But  it  is  a serious  and  necessary  task  and  cannot  be  treated  as  an  at- 
tempt to  pour  the  content  of  revealed  truth  into  the  categories  of  neo- 
romantic idealism  which  is  non-'Christian.  Only  as  theology  humbly 
follows  its  necessary  task ; only  as  it  remains  scientific  on  the  basis  of 
its  own  principium — the  Word  of  God — only  so,  we  believe,  can  it  serve 
the  practical  life  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  practical  Christian 
man. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 
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PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Are  Missions  a Failure?  A Correspondent’s  Survey  of  Foreign  Missions. 
By  Charles  A.  Selden.  Philadelphia ; The  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 8vo.,  pp.  270. 

The  author  is  announced  as  the  Washington  Correspondent  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  and  was  sent  to  the  Far  East  to  examine  condi- 
tions in  order  “to  give  American  readers  a true  conception  of  the  facts” 
regarding  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions.  He  states  that 
he  spent  seven  months  on  his  tour,  traveled  30,000  miles,  and  interviewed 
300  leaders  in  many  lands.  The  book  is  Mr.  Selden’s  answer  to  the 
questions, 

“What  sort  of  folks  are  foreign  missionaries?” 

“Is  their  work  quite  hopeless?” 

“Does  some  degree  of  success  result?” 

The  author’s  style  is  concise  and  pleasing,  typical  of  the  average  intel- 
ligent reporter.  He  has  gathered  many  interesting  facts,  though  as  was 
unavoidable  from  the  largeness  of  the  subject,  the  comparative  shortness 
of  time  at  his  disposal,  and  the  absence  of  “background”  by  which  to 
judge,  he  has  fallen  into  not  a few  errors.  It  is  a pleasure  to  give  the 
author  credit  for  sincerity,  for  a spirit  of  good  will  and  a desire  to  be 
fair  in  stating  what  he  believes  to  be  facts.  One  of  the  few  exceptions 
which  must  be  made  to  this  remark,  is  his  uncalled-for  criticism  of  the 
religious  press,  and  his  slur  about  “mawkish  propaganda  intended  to 
screw  pennies  out  of  Sunday  School  children  and  adult  supporters  of 
the  foreign  work”  (p.  13).  The  religious  press  and  supporters  of  the 
work  should  be  credited  with  quite  as  much  sincerity  as  the  author,  and 
perhaps  with  a deeper  insight  into  the  work  under  consideration.  Of  his 
general  attitude,  the  author  says : “I  went  away  with  a complete  outfit 
of  the  modern  western  layman’s  preconceived  notions,  prejudices  and 
skepticisms  concerning  missionaries  . . . thinking  that  the  missionary 
enterprise  was  futile.  After  30,000  miles  of  travel  and  something  like 
300  interviews,  my  prejudices  gave  way  to  great  respect  for  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  work.” 

As  to  the  author’s  matter  and  tone,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  positiveness 
and  finality  with  which  he  states  his  opinions,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
other  view  than  that  which  he  advocates.  This  spirit,  if  seen  in  a mission- 
ary, would  be  called  “dogmatism.”  Imagine  a missionary  from  India  or 
China  visiting  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  and  after  inspecting  the 
admirable  printing  department  and  the  editorial  rooms,  proceeding  to 
instruct  these  experts  how  to  conduct  their  work ! Or  imagine  one  visit- 
ing a battleship,  the  latest  product  of  the  navy  yard,  and  offering  criti- 
cisms to  an  officer  who  had  spent  decades  in  diligent  study  and  practice, 
and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  construction,  navigation  and  gun- 
nery in  all  their  details ! What  a smile  would  go  round  at  the  critic’s 
expense!  And  yet  the  Christian  religion  and  Church  work  are  subjects 
which  any  man,  whether  he  has  really  studied  the  subject  or  not,  feels 
quite  competent  to  discuss  and  criticize,  “right  off  the  bat !”  Think  of  the 
monumental  work  of  world-wide  extent  and  covering  more  than  a cen- 
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tury  which  missions  represent,  and  the  master  minds  of  our  predecessors 
who  performed  this  work,  men  of  the  highest  linguistic  and  administra- 
tive ability,  who  through  decades  toiled  with  unsurpassed  diligence  and 
energy  at  problems  more  complex  than  those  of  statecraft, — and  yet 
their  work,  if  known  at  all,  is  brushed  aside  like  a cobweb,  and  only  the 
superficial,  transitory  modern  view  of  men,  many  of  whom  do  not  know 
the  language,  literature  or  the  people  among  whom  they  work,  is  taken 
into  account ! 

Judging  from  the  author’s  quotations  and  references,  he  seems  never 
to  have  sought  information  from  those  who  are  continuing  Mission  work 
on  the  lines  on  which  it  was  originally  founded,  and  has  prospered  for  a 
century.  Indeed,  he  writes  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  historic  Chris- 
tian faith.  Surely  he  knows  that  there  are  certain  vital  facts  and  doc- 
trines which  have  been  held  by  all  the  great  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  common  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles ; for  even  during  cen- 
turies of  apostasy  there  was  always  a remnant  of  true  believers  who 
preserved  the  faith  until  the  Apostolic  Church  was  revived  and  reestab- 
lished at  the  Reformation.  These  truths  have  always  been  professed  by 
the  Greek  and  /Roman  Churches  also.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold 
now  concerning  these  living  doctrines  of  Christianity,  whether  one  be- 
lieves or  disbelieves,  the  fact  of  history  remains  that  they  have  always 
been  held  in  common  by  all  professing  Christians,  and  on  them  Missions 
have  been  built  and  sustained,  following  the  command  of  the  Divine 
Founder,  “Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,”  and  “teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I have  commanded  you.”  The  author  forgot 
that  whatever  good  has  been  accomplished  on  Mission  fields,  has  been 
done  through  the  power  of  these  living  truths,  and  through  the  self- 
sacrificing  labors  of  those  wtho  believed  and  taught  them  with  all  their 
heart.  He  unfortunately  failed  to  perceive,  as  all  Modernists  do,  that 
Modernist  missionaries  owe  their  position  in  all  lands,  the  very  con- 
stituency they  have  to  work  upon,  and  the  good  will  of  the  peoples 
among  whom  they  live,  to  those  noble  heroes  of  the  past  who  stood 
loyally  “for  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  No  true  converts 
have  ever  been  made,  or  can  be  made,  by  that  sad  mixture  of  barren 
negations  and  of  theosophic  vagaries  by  which  modern  unbelievers 
deceive  themselves.  For  believing  that  there  is  nothing  to  save  men  from, 
they  have  no  real  Saviour,  no  Gospel  to  preach.  The  Modernist  is  like 
the  old-fashioned  Chinese  doctor.  He  cannot  diagnose  nor  heal  the 
disease.  But  he  has  huge  plasters  which  he  conveniently  applies  to  hide 
the  disease  and  give  a little  temporary  relief. 

If  Modernism  is  true,  as  our  author  assumes,  why  do  not  Modernist 
missionaries  and  Modernist  Chinese  go  out  into  the  wilderness  and 
preach  to  the  great  untouched  masses,  as  those  vcho  believe  the  unchang- 
ing Gospel  have  always  done?  Why  sit  in  armchairs  in  Shanghai  and 
other  treaty  ports,  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats  they  de- 
nounce, and  in  a superior  way  criticize  those  to  whom  they  owe  every- 
thing? These  are  fair  questions.  Prove  your  Modernist  faith  by  your 
works;  by  hard  labor  going  forth  to  the  villages  and  preaching  to  the 
ignorant  multitudes  “who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.”  The 
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old-fashioned  missionary  who  believes  God’s  truth  goes  out  and  “endures 
hardship  as  a good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ” ; the  Modernist  stays  in  a 
comfortable  place  on  a good  salary,  in  some  college  or  on  a “Committee” 
or  “Council”  in  treaty  ports.  Assuming  power,  he  would  control  the 
converts  whom  others  have  brought  in,  holds  conventions  and  cn- 
ferences,  shoots  huge  paper  bullets  and  sends  high-sounding  “findings” 
to  supporters  at  home.  But  our  author  does  not  allude  to  all  this ! 

Speaking  of  hardships,  the  author  draws  a contrast  (p.  226)  between 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  asserting  that  the  latter 
are  more  self-sacrificing.  His  proof  is  that  the  priests  are  not  allowed  to 
go  on  furlough.  But  on  the  other  hand,  one  never  hears  of  a Roman 
priest  preaching  publicly  in  the  country,  mingling  in  a friendly  way  with 
the  common  people,  or  in  person  dispensing  famine  relief.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  superior  attitude  the  priests  have  uniformly  taken  toward 
the  common  people.  They,  as  a rule,  affect  the  rank  and  style  of  man- 
darins, and  seclude  themselves,  sending  out  their  subordinates  to  work 
among  the  people.  About  the  time  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  (1900)  the 
Chinese  Government  offered  official  rank  to  all  missionaries.  The  Roman 
priests,  running  true  to  form,  accepted  it ; the  Protestant  missionaries  to 
a man  refused  it.  They  did  not  wish  to  be  put  on  a plane  above  the 
Chinese  people.  Let  Modernists  and  complaining  Nationalists  who 
wrongly  charge  Protestant  missionaries  with  a “superiority  complex” 
remember  this  fact.  If  the  writer  may  be  pardoned  for  drawing  on  his 
personal  experience, — he  has  passed  through  three  famines  in  China,  has 
seen  noble,  self-sacrificing  Protestant  missionaries  facing  death  for  weeks 
and  months  from  the  deadly  typhus  fever  and  other  malignant  diseases 
that  follow  in  the  wake  of  famine  as  jackals  follow  the  tiger;  and  not  a 
few  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Chinese.  He  has  known 
hundreds  of  them  working  all  day,  often  from  4 a.m.  till  nearly  mid- 
night, giving  ifood  to  thousands  of  starving  peoples.  He  has  seen  num- 
bers of  Protestant  missionaries,  women  as  well  as  men,  traveling  all  day 
on  bumping,  springless  wheelbarrows,  preaching  and  teaching,  healing 
the  sick,  distributing  Testaments  and  tracts,  meeting  crowds  of  curious 
country  people  in  a friendly  way,  and  talking  about  religion  with  visitors 
until  late  at  night  when  they  were  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue;  but  he 
never  once  saw,  or  heard  of,  a Roman  priest  doing  this  work-  If  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  it,  Protestant  missionaries  would  certainly  have 
met  them  occasionally.  Roman  missionaries  have  been  met  in  Com- 
mittee at  Shanghai  conferring  about  famine  work,  but  never  seen  actu- 
ally at  work  out  among  the  sufferers.  This  is  not  said  to  reflect  upon 
them,  for  they  have  earnest,  good  men  among  them.  But  the  Chinese 
non-Christians  constantly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  famine  relief,  as  well  as  of  public  preaching  and 
medical  aid,  were  Protestant  missionaries. 

Again,  the  author  of  the  book  unintentionally  makes  a misleading 
statement  which  does  great  injustice  to  Protestant  Missions,  when  he 
says,  “Justly  or  unjustly  when  the  Chinese  find  fault  with  Christian 
workers,  they  mean  Protestants  nine  cases  out  of  ten”  (p.  228).  The 
reason  is  that  the  author’s  information  came  from  Chinese  Nationalists 
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or  non-Christians  who  as  a rule  had  intercourse  only  with  Protestants, 
and  found  fault  with  them  because  those  Protestants  did  not  go  to  ex- 
tremes in  supporting  their  agitation  and  excited  demands  against  foreign 
governments.  The  agitators  rarely  came  in  contact  with  Roman  Catholics 
and  so  did  not  speak  of  them.  If  a wider  and  more  accurate  survey  of 
facts,  covering  years,  were  made,  the  author  would  find  that  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  of  trouble  between  missionaries  and  the 
Chinese,  the  fault  lay  with  Roman  Catholics,  not  with  Protestants.  Why? 
Because  the  Roman  priests,  assuming  the  rank  and  authority  of  man- 
darins, have  frequently  interfered  with  the  civil  power,  taking  part  in 
lawsuits,  etc.  Read  Abbe  Hue’s  interesting  narrative  of  his  journeys  in 
China,  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  He  boasts  that  he  and  his  Jesuit  colleagues 
wore  the  sash  which  only  members  of  the  Imperial  clan  had  a right  to 
wear,  against  the  indignant  protest  of  Chinese  officials,  and  frequently 
defied  high  officials,  working  their  way  through  by  sheer  bravado,  and 
getting  privileges  to  which  they  had  no  right  whatever.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  many  parts  of  China  the  priests  have  made  it  a practice  to  inter- 
fere in  lawsuits  when  they  thought  they  could  gain  converts  by  doing  so. 
The  opposite  is  the  practice  of  Protestant  missionaries : some  have 
erred  in  this  respect,  but  very  few. 

The  author  alludes  to  the  murder  of  two  German  missionaries  in  the 
province  of  Shantung  in  1897,  for  which  the  German  government  de- 
manded and  received  an  enormous  indemnity.  These  men  were  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries.  The  writer  of  this  shall  never  forget  a passing 
visit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  city  where  he  lived.  The  priest 
was  an  old  man,  not  very  active.  In  conversation  with  the  caretaker,  the 
writer  asked  whether  the  church  membership  was  growing.  The  care- 
taker sighed,  saying  with  utter  simplicity,  “The  church  business  here  is 
‘cold’ ; this  priest  does  not  undertake  lawsuits.  But  up  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  province  (naming  especially  three  cities)  church  business  is 
‘hot’  (lively)  ; there  we  manage  many  lawsuits.”  The  writer  has  had 
more  than  one  headman,  or  elder,  from  villages  come  to  him  and  say, 
“The  Roman  Catholics  are  pressing  us,  and  will  take  away  our  land.  If 
you  will  help  us  in  our  lawsuit,  250  to  300  men  will  come  and  join  your 
church.”  Of  course  we  said,  “No,  we  never  interfere  in  such  matters.”  On 
one  occasion  the  District  Magistrate  of  our  city  issued  a false  procla- 
mation denouncing  us.  The  Viceroy  at  Nanking,  hearing  of  it,  rebuked 
him  and  required  him  to  apologize.  The  Magistrate  did  so,  and  later 
became  our  fast  friend.  Year  by  year  thereafter  he  would  invite  us  to 
a friendly  dinner,  and  repeat,  “You  gentlemen  have  treated  me  most 
generously.  When  I made  that  mistake  and  issued  that  proclamation,  you 
could  easily  have  had  me  cashiered  and  lose  my  office  and  rank.  But  you 
would  not.  I can  never  forget  your  kindness.”  The  Roman  priests  have 
been  more  careful  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  the  Chinese  officials 
since  the  terrible  riot  at  Nanchangfu,  province  of  Kiangsu,  caused  by 
them.  A lawsuit  was  on  hand,  and  the  priests,  summoning  the  Magistrate 
to  their  premises,  threatened  him  with  disgrace  and  loss  of  office  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  their  demands.  The  Magistrate  felt  that  the  de- 
mands were  unjust,  and  refused.  The  priests  left  him  to  think  over  their 
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ultimatum.  WTien  they  returned,  they  found  him  with  his  throat  cut.  He 
had  committed  suicide.  The  city  was  at  once  infuriated.  The  people  said, 
“They  have  murdered  our  Magistrate  who  was  a good  man.”  The  mob 
utterly  destroyed  the  Roman  Catholic  property,  and,  not  distinguishing, 
attacked  and  destroyed  three  Protestant  missions  in  the  city,  and  mur- 
dered two  Protestant  missionaries  who  were  perfectly  innocent  of  making 
trouble.  There  is  no  doubt  that  using  their  claim  to  be  above  the  civil 
power, — a claim  still  made  in  enlightened  America  (see  Roman  Catholic 
Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine,  47th  edition,  of  1926,  under  approval  of 
Cardinal  Dougherty  of  Philadelphia) — ^the  Jesuit  and  other  priests  in 
China  have  often  acted  in  a high-handed  manner,  meddling  in  lawsuits ; 
though,  as  we  have  said,  bitter  experiences  have  made  them  more  cau- 
tious. It  is  distasteful  to  allude  to  these  things,  but  the  author’s  unjust 
charge  against  Protestant  missionaries  forces  us  to  do  so. 

Time  and  space  fail  us  to  mention  other  errors  in  the  book  which 
should  be  corrected,  as  the  expressions  “Christianization  without  bap- 
tism,” “Christianization  without  conversion,”  which,  to  anyone  who  be- 
lieves in  the  Bible,  is  nonsense,  as  if  a man  could  become  a Christian 
wn'thout  sincerely  acknowledging  Christ  and  obeying  Plis  command.  To 
profess  to  be  a Christian  and  refuse  to  be  baptized,  is  like  a soldier  being 
ashamed  of  his  flag,  or  a subject  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  king.  It 
is  claiming  a benefit,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  benefactor ! 

The  author  when  he  praises  “Y”  secretaries  as  “ambassadors  of 
good-will  from  one  civilization  and  religion  to  another,”  “not  interfering 
with  what  they  find  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent,”  is  doing 
what  Alexander  Pope  calls  “condemning  with  faint  praise.”  Many  con- 
tributors in  America  give  their  money  with  the  understanding  that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  be  carried  out,  viz.,  to  bear 
witness  to  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  to  warn  men  “dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins”  to  “flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.”  If  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  given  is  not  carried  out,  it  is  only  honest  and  fair 
to  contributors  to  tell  them  so,  and  not  preach  “another  Gospel.” 

Much  of  what  is  said  in  (Chapter  XIV,  ‘'(Christianity  or  Gunboats,”  is 
quite  irrelevant.  It  bears  the  earmarks  of  the  special  pleading  of  profes- 
sional propagandists  in  America,  which  is  wholly  unjust  both  to  Pro- 
testant missionaries  and  to  our  U.S.  Government.  No  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, so  far  as  we  have  known,  has  ever  relied  on  gunboats  to  do  his 
work.  The  missionaries’  attitude,  and  that  of  our  government,  has  always 
been  warmly  sympathetic,  sincerely  desirous  of  helping  China.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  said,  “Put  your  house  in  order,  and  give  our  citizens  the 
protection  and  fair  treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled,  as  you  claim  you 
are  able  to  do,  and  we  will  gladly  meet  your  wishes,  withdraw  our  ships, 
and  revise  our  treaties.  But  we  must  act  according  to  facts ; you  have  no 
stable  government,  you  are  not  able  to  keep  order.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
ask  us  to  withdraw,  and  allow  our  innocent  citizens  to  be  massacred,  as 
some  have  already  been,  just  to  please  extremists,  who  have  been 
misled  by  Russian  Communists.”  What  could  be  fairer?  But  someone 
says;  “You  ought  to  trust  the  Nationalists,  and  do  as  they  wish.”  That 
is  just  what  Nanking  missionaries  did.  Out  of  sympathy  they  went  be- 
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yond  prudence  and  asked  our  government  to  \vithdraw  ships  and 
marines.  What  was  the  result?  A murderous  attack  was  made  upon  them, 
one  missionary  was  brutally  killed,  American  women  were  raped,  (the 
author  seems  to  deny  this,  but  the  U.S.  government  knows  the  facts) 
and  missionary  property  was  wantonly  destroyed.  If  the  request  of  the 
too  confiding  missionaries  had  been  granted,  and  the  U.S.  gunboats  had 
been  withdrawn,  there  would  have  been  a wholesale  massacre  of  every 
foreigner  in  Nanking.  The  only  thing  that  saved  the  foreign  com- 
munity and  hundreds  of  Chinese  from  a cruel  death  was  the  presence  of 
the  gunboats ! The  author  of  the  book  probably  was  not  fully  apprised 
of  these  facts,  for  he  makes  no  allusion  to  them.  If  he  knew  them,  cer- 
tainly fairness  to  the  missionaries  and  to  his  own  government  required 
him  to  refer  to  them. 

All  Protestant  missionaries  truly  wish  to  further  China’s  just  aspira- 
tions, as  our  American  government  does.  But  there  has  been  much  said 
and  written  by  “pink”  propagandists  in  America,  which  is  not  based  on 
fact.  “Trust  Nationalist  assurances!”  When  armies  loot,  rob  and  murder 
at  will,  and  there  is  no  restraining  hand,  and  when  precious  lives  are  lost, 
and  American  homes  and  schools  razed  to  the  ground  without  the  least 
provocation?  Where  is  the  fulfilment  of  Nationalist  promises  to  restore 
American  Mission  property  seized  and  held  by  looting  soldiers  now  for 
more  than  a year?  Houses  still  occupied,  though  often  only  a shell  re- 
mains, everything  of  value  stolen,  books  destroyed,  furniture  ruined,  or 
smashed  to  make  fuel ! No,  there  is  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against 
Protestant  missionaries,  nor  against  the  U.S.  government.  By  all  means 
let  us  be  just  and  sympathetic  with  the  Chinese,  and  help  them  all  we  can. 
But  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  Where  they  are  right,  heartily  com- 
mend them  and  second  their  efforts.  Where  they  are  wrong,  say  so 
candidly,  and  help  them  to  get  right.  This  is  true  friendship. 

Ventnor,  N.J.  Henry  M.  Woods. 

Five  Musts  of  the  Christian  Life,  and  Other  Sermons.  IBy  F.  B.  Meyhui, 
Minister  Emeritus,  Christ  Church,  London.  Chicago : Bible  In- 
stitute Colportage  Association.  Pp.  126.  Price  75  cts. 

God  has  used  the  beloved  Dr.  Meyer  for  half  a century  to  deepen  the 
life  of  believers.  Through  him  God  has  claimed  some  lives  with  won- 
derful power  who  in  turn  have  been  the  means  of  saving  and  uplifting 
thousands.  The  pure  truth  of  the  Gospel  has  been  magnified  in  all  this 
experience.  We  listen  to  such  a man  with  respect  and  gratitude.  This 
small  volume  has  nine  addresses  on  his  favorite  themes,  some  of  which 
were  delivered  in  America  and  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1927.  Though 
eighty-one  years  of  age  Dr.  Meyer  was  still  vigorous,  and  was  heard  by 
“eager  multitudes.”  The  five  “musts”  are  that  of  the  New  Birth,  of 
Sacrifice,  of  the  Decreasing  Self,  of  Service,  and  of  Spiritual  Worship. 
The  sermons  are  not  strikingly  remarkable  in  thought,  but  they  are 
true,  and  are  very  good  exhortations  for  Christians  who  want  more  peace 
and  power.  Many  illustrations  and  anecdotes  from  personal  experience 
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allure  the  reader  to  really  want  more  of  the  blessed  life  that  is  the 
will  of  his  redeeming  Lord. 

Burlington,  N.J.  Frank  Lukens. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

The  Epic  of  Gilgatnish:  A New  Translation  from  a Collation  of  the 
Cuneiform  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum  rendered  literally  into 
English  Hexameters.  By  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  M.A.,  D.Lm., 
F.S.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  London:  Luzac  and  Co., 
1928.  4VO.,  pp.  60. 

The  discovery  of  the  Babylonian  Flood  legend  by  George  Smith  about 
fifty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  in  the  history  of 
Assyriology.  There  was  involved  in  it,  as  Dr.  Thompson  reminds  us,  an 
element  of  tragedy,  for  it  led  to  the  death  of  the  distinguished  discoverer. 
Such  was  the  popular  interest  in  his  discovery  that  George  Smith  was 
sent  to  Nineveh  at  the  expense  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  reopen  the  dig- 
gings in  the  hope  of  making  further  finds.  He  died  there  in  1876. 

The  Epic  of  Gilgamish,  of  which  the  Flood  legend  is  the  eleventh  of 
the  twelve  tablets,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Babylonian  legends 
today;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  held  true  of  it  in 
antiquity.  Portions  of  the  Epic  have  been  found  on  Sumerian,  Early 
Babylonian,  Hittite  and  Neo-Babylonian  tablets.  But  we  are  still  largely 
dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  it  upon  the  tablets  which  were  made  in 
the  seventh  century  b.C.  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Nineveh.  It  is  this  series 
of  texts,  freshly  collated,  that  Dr.  Thompson  has  used ; and  although  he 
has  been  able  to  supplement  it  to  some  extent  from  other  sources,  large 
sections  are  still  fragmentary  and  obscure.  In  the  preface  the  author  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  publish  shortly  a critical  edition  of  both  text  and 
translation  in  which  he  will  give  the  results  of  the  new  collation.  This 
critical  edition  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  Assyriologist.  The 
present  volume  is  intended  primarily  for  the  general  reader.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  about  it  is  that  the  translation  is  cast  in  English 
hexameter.  Dr.  Thompson  recognizes  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
this  is  justifiable,  and  opinions  will  of  course  differ  regarding  it.  It  is 
unfortunate,  we  think,  that  he  should  speak  of  the  original  poem  as 
written  “in  metre.”  This  statement  is  likely  to  be  misleading  to  a reader 
unacquainted  with  the  original.  It  is  true  that  the  poem  is  characterized 
by  that  parallelismus  memhrorum,  with  which  every  reader  of  the  Bible 
is  familiar.  But  the  lines  of  the  poem  are  of  uneven  length,  and  our 
author  is  obliged  to  disregard  them  in  carrying  out  his  attempt  to  make 
the  metre  uniform.  Also,  much  of  the  poem  is  so  fragmentary  that  a 
connected,  not  to  say  metrical  rendering  is  impossible.  Still  the  transla- 
tion reads  well  and  smoothly  and  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  as  literal  as 
can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  volume  is  a welcome  con- 
tribution to  the  extensive  literature  which  has  grown  up  around  this 
ancient  epic  poem. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Church  Monthly,  New  York,  January:  J.  G.  H.  Barry,  The 
Angelus — a meditation;  H.  Erskine  HSill,  Scotland’s  Appeal  to  Amer- 
ica; Francis  J.  Hall,  The  World  Conference;  Katherine  Burton, 
When  Not  in  Rome;  William  H.  Dunphy,  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine:  Newman.  The  Name,  February:  Bernard  I.  Bell,  Adventure 
for  Cynics ; W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Bossuet  and  Reunion ; Howard  R. 
Patch,  New  Lamps  for  Old;  E.  Clowes  Chorley,  Pioneer  Bishop  of  the 
Middle  West;  A.  Parker  Curtiss,  England  Revisited. 

Atnerian  Journal  of  Philology,  Baltimore,  January:  George  M. 
Harper,  Jr.,  Study  of  'Commercial  Relations  between  Egypt  and  Syria  in 
the  Third  Century  before  Christ ; F.  A.  Wood,  Greek  Fish-Names,  Part 
ii;  A.  R.  Nykl,  Brevity  as  a Criterion  of  Language;  L.  G.  Pocock, 
Juvenalia. 

Anglican  Theological  Review,  Lancaster,  January:  Herbert  H.  Gowen, 
Wings;  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer,  Date  of  the  Exodus;  Oliver  C.  Quick, 
Note  on  the  Kenosis  in  Relation  to  our  Lord’s  Knowledge;  Engelbert 
Krebs,  Changes  in  German  Thought ; F.  W.  Buckler,  The  Oriental  Des- 
pot; Burton  S.  Easton,  Dr.  Case’s  Biography  of  Jesus;  R.  M.  Wenley, 
Modern  Philosophy  and  the  Christian  Religion. 

Biblical  Review,  New  York,  January:  Albert  C.  Wyckoff,  Nature  of 
Religious  Experience;  P.  Whitwell  Wilson,  The  Lausanne  Confer- 
ence ; R.  iBirch  Hoyle,  Paul’s  'Doctrine  of  the  Spirit ; A.  T.  Robertson, 
Martha  and  Mary,  or  Temperament  in  Religion;  Eli  E.  Burriss,  Re- 
ligion of  the  Caesars  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era ; Charles  D. 
Matthews,  Founding  of  Christianity  in  Bdessa. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  St.  Louis,  January:  John  E.  Wishart,  The  Atom; 
Thomas  Lambie,  Pioneer  Missions  in  Abyssinia;  J.  Allen  Anderson, 
The  Biogenesis  of  Kingdom  of  God;  R.  D.  Miller,  Why  did  not  Jesus 
call  Mary  Mother?;  James  L.  Kelso,  Amost  a critical  Study;  H.  J. 
Flowers,  Christ’s  Doctrine  of  Man  and  Sin. 

Canadian  Journal  of  Religious  Thought,  Toronto,  Jan. -Feb. : A.  M. 
Sanford,  The  Economic,  the  Political,  the  Cultural,  in  Civilization ; 
Richard  Roberts,  Two  Confessions  of  Faith;  Nathaniel  Micklem, 
Religions  and  Religion ; Edward  E.  Braithwaite,  Sound  Biblical  Inter- 
pretation ; H.  F.  Leach,  Psychology  and  Religious  Experience. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  January:  William  S.  Mer- 
rill, Catholic  'Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Norse  Discovery  of 
America;  Francis  S'.  Betten,  So-called  'Council  of  Whitby,  a.d.  664; 
Maurice  Wilkinson,  The  Myth  of  Garibaldi. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  W.  K.  Firminger,  The 
Indian  Church  Measure;  E.  O.  James,  Magic  and  the  Sacramental  Prin- 
ciple; E.  W.  Watson,  Eighteenth  Century  Clergyman;  E.  Lyttelton, 
Questions  for  Modernists ; H.  N.  Bate,  A Pauline  Problem ; Aleksi  Leh- 
tonen,  Finland. 

Congregational  Quarterly,  London,  January:  C.  W.  Greatorex,  God 
and  Nature:  i.  Nature’s  Cruelty  and  the  Goodness  of  God;  A.  E. 
Garvie,  Effect  of  Modern  Criticism  on  the  Faith  of  Today;  H.  T. 
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Hodgkin,  The  Missionary  and  the  Present  Situation  in  China;  Adolf 
Keller,  The  Dialectic  Theology:  the  Movement  of  Karl  Barth  and  his 
Friends;  J.  Wright  Buckham,  The  Problem  of  Creeds;  Robert  Mack- 
intosh, A Service  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Crozer  Quarterly,  Philadelphia,  January:  Milton  G.  Evans,  Christian 
Faith  and  the  Historicity  of  Jesus;  Selby  V.  McCasland,  The  Crisis 
Movement  in  Present  German  Theology;  Paul  L.  Couchoud,  Was  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  written  in  Latin?;  Daniel  Evans,  “The  Blazing  Evi- 
dence of  Immortality.” 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  January:  Edgar  P.  Dickie,  Leaders  of 
Theological  Thought : Karl  Heim ; R.  Dunkerley,  The  Muhammadan 
Agrapha;  J.  A.  Selbie,  The  American  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament; 
Albert  G.  Mackinnon,  Surprises  in  the  Early  Church  in  Rome.  The 
Same,  February:  Herbert  Loewe,  The  Sacramental  Controversy  before 
A.D.  i ; W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Our  Lord’s  Teaching  on  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven;  John  E.  MacFadyen,  The  Revised  'Edition  of  Sir  George 
Adam  Smith’s  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah ; R.  Dunkerley,  The 
Muhammadan  Agrapha,  ii.  The  Same,  March:  Arthur  S.  Peake,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  i ; W.  B.  Selbie,  Leaders  of 
Theological  Thcvught — Albert  Schweitzer ; J.  Rendel  Harris,  The  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas  in  the  West ; D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Christ’s  Answer  to  the 
Question  about  Divorce;  John  Douglas,  Implicatiions  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  January:  The  Serabit  In- 
.scriptions ; Kirsopp  Lake  and  Robert  P.  Blake,  The  Rediscovery  of  the 
Inscriptions ; Romain  F.  Butin,  The  Decipherment  and  Significance  of 
the  Inscriptions ; James  H.  Ropes  and  Willlam  H.  P.  Hatch,  The 
Vulgate,  Peshitto,  Sahidic,  and  Bohairic  Versions  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Greek  MSS.;  Robert  P.  Casey,  The  Text  of  the  Anti-Manichaean 
Writings  of  Titus  of  Bostra  and  Serapion  of  Thmuis. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  February:  A.  Gammie,  Great  Scottish 
Preacher — George  H.  Morrison;  D.  S.  Tinker,  Architecture  an  Aid  to 
Worship;  How  Long  should  a Pastorate  be?  i.  Samuel  Blair;  ii.  A Voice 
from  the  Crossroads  ;Broadcasting  and  'Church  Attendance ; R.  T.  Henry, 
Working  under  Chinese  Nationalists ; G.  Ashton  Oldham,  Washington, 
Christian  Statesman;  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Lincoln;  Gaius  G.  Atkins, 
Concerning  the  Psychoanalysis  of  Authors. 

International  Journal  of  'Chicago,  January:  Ralph  M.  Blake, 

Ground  of  Moral  Obligation;  George  Boas,  Types  of  Internationalism  in 
Early  NineteenthnCentury  France ; iBruno  Lasker,  Contact  and  Conduct ; 
William  Orton,  Democracy  or  Education;  J.  Elliot  Ross,  Ethics  of 
Prohibition;  Harvey  C.  Lehman  and  Paul  A.  Witty,  Ethics  and  the 
Press;  Norman  Wilde,  Machiavelli. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Solomon  Zettlin, 
The  Christ  Passage  in  Josephus;  Solomon  L.  Skoss,  The  Arabic  Com- 
mentary of  ‘Ali  Ben  Suleiman  the  Karaite  on  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Journal  of  Religion,  'Chicago,  January : Daniel  J.  Fleming,  Degrees 
of  Aggressiveness  in  Religion;  Edward  S.  Ames,  Religion  and  Philos- 
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ophy;  Frank  C.  Porter,  Judaism  in  New  Testament  Times;  Millar 
Burrows,  The  Professor  of  Religion. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  Lxindon,  January:  C.  H.  Turner,  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Testimonia  and  Ad  F ortunatum  of  St.  Cyprian,  iii ; F.  C. 
Burkitt,  The  Old^Latin  Heptateuch;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  text  of  Exodus 
40:  17-19  in  the  Munich  palimpsest;  V.  Taylor,  Is  the  proto-Luke 
hypothesis  sound  ? ; F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Old  Malabar  Liturgy. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  William  Eveleigh,  The 
Colour  Problem  in  America  and  South  Africa ; C.  Sydney  Carter,  The 
Gospel  Power  in  the  Reformation ; Thomas  Stephenson,  Emergent 
Evolution;  J.  A.  Lovat-Fraser,  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States;  John  Telford,  The  Uncrowned  Queen  of  Arabia;  H.  B. 
Workman,  Two  Remarkable  Works  on  America ; Wilbert  F.  Howajrd, 
Recent  Foreign  Books  on  the  New  Testament;  Ivan  D.  Ross,  The  His- 
torical Religion. 

Lutheran  Church  Quarterly,  Philadelphia,  January : E.  S.  Rudisill, 
Psychology  and  Religion;  P.  J.  Hoh,  Conference  on  Catechetics;  H.  J. 
Pflum,  The  Church’s  Opportunities  and  Limitations  as  an  Agency  for 
Social  and  Moral  Welfare;  J.  L.  Neve,  Faith  of  Lutheranism;  M.  H. 
Valentine,  Intention. 

Missio}tary  Review  of  the  World,  New  York,  January:  Robert  E. 
Speer,  A Few  Comparisons  of  Then  and  Now ; Missionary  History  in  the 
Making;  Charles  T.  Riggs.,  Turkey  Fifty  Years  Ago  and  Now;  R.  P. 
Mackay,  Missionary  Leaders  of  Fifty  Years  Ago ; William  E.  Griffis, 
View  of  Japan  Then  and  Now;  Henry  K.  Carroll,  Fifty  Years  of 
Church  Growth  in  America;  James  L.  Barton,  Growth  of  Missionary 
Cooperation.  The  Same,  February:  W.  F.  Rowlands,  Can  the  Chinese 
Church  Carry  On?;  George  T.  B.  DIavis,  Signs  of  Spiritual  Revival  in 
China;  Arthur  J.  Brown,  A Half-Century  of  Growth  in  Mission 
Churches ; Frank  Rawlinson,  Cooperative  Fellowship  in  China ; Far- 
rand  B.  Pierson,  The  “Mushing  Parson”  of  Alaska ; Howard  B.  Grose, 
Youth  and  Missions  Fifty  Years  Ago.  The  Same,  March : S.  H.  Chester, 
The  Struggle  in  Mexico ; Robert  E.  Speer,  Areas  Unclaimed  for  Christ ; 
Arthur  James,  Creative  Service  in  Porto  Rico;  J.  M.  Somerndike, 
Southern  Mountaineers ; Harry  Myers,  Motives  and  Money  Fifty 
Years  Ago. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  F.  S.  Marvin,  The  Restoration  of  Science; 
Arthur  E.  Murphy,  Alexander’s  Metaphysic  of  Space-time,  iii ; Arthur 
E.  Christy,  Emerson’s  IDebt  to  the  Orient ; Edward  L.  Schaub,  Recent 
Interpretations  of  Religion  in  America  and  Great  Britain ; Kurt  Grel- 
LiNG,  Philosophy  of  the  Exact  Sciences : Its  Present  Status  in  Germany. 

Moslem-  World,  New  York,  January:  Duncan  B.  MacDonald,  Con- 
tinuous Re-Greation  and  Atomic  Time  in  the  Moslem  Scholastic  The- 
ology; Leon  Levison,  Christ,  the  Jew  and  the  Moslem;  Sonia  Howe, 
Touareg  Women  and  their  Veiled  Men;  Prom  Islam  to  Christ;  J.  W. 
Wiles,  Moslem  Women  in  Yugoslavia;  Ibrahim  Saeed,  Why  I am  a 
Christian;  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Harut  and  Marut. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  January:  W.  F.  Pendleton,  Truth  and 
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Freedom;  L.  W.  T.  David,  The  Interpretation  of  Hebrew  Names; 
Gertrude  Nhxson,  Fragments  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Same,  February: 
E.  E.  luNGERicH,  A Revealed  Estimate  of  Philosophy;  Gertrude  Nelson, 
Fragments  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Same,  March : J.  S.  Pryke,  William 
Blake  and  the  Imagination;  Did  Blake  Meet  Swedenborg? 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  January : W.  Norman  Brown,  Walking  on  the 
Water  in  Indian  Literature;  Arthur  L.  Keith,  Fate  and  Freedom  as 
Viewed  by  Homer;  Sidney  Hook,  Marx  and  Freud:  Oil  and  Water; 
Bruce  W.  Brotherston,  Moral  Origins  and  the  Nub  of  Ethics.  The 
Same,  February : W.  Norman  Brown,  Walking  on  the  Water  in  Indian 
Literature;  Victor  S.  Yarros,  Scientists'  Unscientific  Notions  of  Re- 
ligion. The  Same,  March : Richard  McKeon,  Spinoza  and  the  Medieval 
Philosophy;  W.  Norman  Brown,  Walking  on  the  Water  in  Indian 
Literature;  Birger  R.  Headstrom,  Humanism  of  Boccaccio. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  January:  Edwin  M.  Poteat,  Plant- 
ing the  'Christian  Religion  in  New  Lands ; W.  O.  Lewis,  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  France ; L.  O.  Lineburger,  Esau : Man  of  the  World ; 
J.  A.  Faulkner,  Paul;  Albert  D.  Belden,  Significance  of  the  Natural 
World;  A.  T.  Robertson,  A Newly  Discovered  Tetra-Euangelion. 

Unton  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  January:  Gaius  G.  Atkins, 
Creative  Preaching;  B.  F.  Wilson,  The  Blended  Life;  Beverley  D. 
Tucker,  Jr.,  'Christian  Citizenship;  Martin  A.  Hopkins,  The  Son  of 
Man;  Neal  L.  Anderson,  The  Regnant  Christ;  R.  Ames  Montgomery. 
Does  Modern  Education  Meet  our  Needs?;  R.  A.  Brown,  The  Negro  as 
a Home  Mission  Task;  A.  T.  Robertson,  A Newly  Discovered  Tetra- 
Euangelion. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  Gilbert  Murray,  Outlook  for 
World  Amity ; Andre  Maurois,  The  Modern  Biographer ; Charles  A. 
Bennett,  Windows  in  Heaven ; B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Decline  of  Moral 
Authority;  John  Cournos,  Will  Culture  Survive?;  Helen  MacAfee, 
A Revival  of  Personality. 

Biblica,  Rome,  lanuario:  K.  Prumm,  Herrscherkult  und  Neues  Testa- 
ment; L.  G.  Fonseca,  AiaOr/urj — Foedus  an  testamentum?;  P.  Jouon, 
Notes  philologiques  sur  le  texte  hebreu  d’Exodus;  K.  Schoch,  Christi 
Kreuzigung  am  14  Nisan;  J.  B.  Schaumberger,  Der  14  Nisan  als  Kreuzi- 
gungstag  uud  die  'Synoptiker;  E.  J.  Kissane,  Some  critical  Notes  on 
Psalm  17. 

Biblische  Zeitschrift,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  i8:j4  : Severin  Grill,  Zur 
Authentic  von  Zacharias  Kap.  9-14;  K.  Weiss,  Mk.  4:26-29 — dennoch 
die  Parabel  vom  zuversichtlichen  Samann!;  Joseph  Sickenberger,  Judas 
als  Stifter  des  Blutacker;  Karl  Staab,  Neue  Fragmente  aus  dem  Kom- 
mentar  des  Origenes  zum  Romerbrief. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Gennaio:  E.  Anagnine,  Sincretismo  religioso- 
filosofico  nei  primi  secoli  dell’era  cristiana;  R.  Rinaldi,  La  teoria  ros- 
miniana  dell’  essere.  The  Same,  Febbraio:  F.  Gabrieli,  Una  divina 
Commedia  musulmana;  G.  Semprini,  II  Pontano  di  fronte  alia  religione; 
M.  Vinciguerra,  Roma  e I’unione  delle  chiese.  The  Same,  Marzo:  P.  E. 
Pavolini,  Un  insigne  folklorista  norvegese ; M.  Rossi,  La  rivolta  di 
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Waldshut  all’Aiuistria  e le  Riforme  di  B.  Hubmaier;  A.  Ferro,  Le  prove 
deirimmortalita  dell’anima  nella  scolastica  e nella  patristica. 

Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiasiique,  Toulouse,  Jan.-Fev. : S.  G. 
CusiN,  L’figlise  et  le  savant  catholique;  Henri  Bremond,  Le  Vigneron 
de  Montmorency  et  I’ecole  de  I’oraison  cordiale. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Salamanca,  Enero-Febrero ; Alberto  Colunga,  Ideas 
de  Banez  sobre  la  Escritura;  Manuel  Cuervo,  El  argumento  de  las 
Verdades  eternas  segtin  Santo  Tomas;  Ignacio  G.  Menendez-Rzigada, 
El  pseudo-probabilismo  de  Fr.  Bartolome  de  Medina.  The  Same,  Marzo- 
Abril : Bl.\s  Goni,  El  movimiento  obrerista  a la  luz  del  Angelico ; 
Manuel  Suarez,  El  Codigo  de  Derecho  Canonico  y las  contumbres ; 
Eloy  Suarez,  La  expiacion  mesianica  en  el  A.  T. 

Estudis  Franciscans,  Barcelona,  Gener : Modest  de  Mieres,  La  divinitat 
de  Jesucrist  segons  els  Evangelis  Sinoptics;  Amedee  Teetaert,  Le 
Peche  originel  d’apr«  Abelard ; Basili  de  Rubi,  L’Agnosticisme  en  el 
coneixement  de  I’Essencia  de  Deu. 

Etudes  Theologiques  et  Religieuses,  Montpellier,  Jan.-Fev.:  Leon 
James,  Essai  sur  la  tradition;  Jean  Berton,  Islam:  quelques  aspects  de 
sa  desintegration  et  de  son  evolution.  The  Same,  Mars-Avril : Henri 
Clavie®,  L’Experimentation  religieuse ; Jean  iBe^iton,  Islam : quelques 
aspects  de  sa  desintegration  et  de  son  evolution ; Henry  Leenhardt, 
L’homme  est-il  la  mesure  des  choses? 

Foi  et  Vie,  Paris,  Jan.:  Paul  Doumergue,  Sur  la  chemin  de  la  Chine; 
E.  Huguenin,  La  fraternite  des  sexes:  la  probleme  de  la  coeducation; 
G.  Liengme,  Application  des  methodes  psychotherapiques  dans  le  de- 
veloppement  de  la  vie  spirituelle;  Ch.  Gide,  Solidarite  contrainte,  solida- 
rite  libre.  The  Same,  Fev. : Paul  Doumergue,  Sacrifices  aux  morts, 
sacrifices  aux  vivants ; Ragunath  Row,  Le  progres  spirituel  en  Orient  et 
en  Occident;  Jel\.n  Walter,  La  situation  religieuse  en  Sovietie.  The 
Same,  Mars : G.  Liengme,  Psychotherapie  et  vie  spirituelle ; Roger 
Merlin,  Le  travail  feminin,  depuis  la  guerre,  dans  la  couture. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  Jan.:  T.  Hoekstra, 
Het  “centrale”  in  de  religie ; J.  Waterink,  lets  over  de  psychologie  der 
religie;  F.  W.  Grosheide,  Het  begin  van  het  evangelie.  The  Same,  Feb.: 
A.  J.  Fancy,  Het  onderteekeningsformulier  van  de  dienaren  des 
Woords ; J.  Waterink,  lets  over  de  psychologie  der  religie.  The  Same, 
Maart:  F.  W.  Grosheide,  Handelingen  15:29;  J.  H.  Bavinck,  Een 
woord  van  verweer. 

Kirjath  Sepher,  Jerusalem,  March:  M.  Wilensky,  On  the  MSS.  of 
Moses  Ibn  Ezra’s  Tarshish ; I.  Rivkind,  Some  detailed  observations  on 
Early  Hebrew  printing;  G.  Scholem,  Chapters  from  the  History  of 
Cabbalistical  Literature. 

Logos,  Napoli,  XI  :i:  A.  Aliotta,  L’irrazionalismo  contemporaneo ; 
G.  Gallucci,  Lo  spirito  del  Cristianesimo  secondo  Tolstoi  e Dostoiew- 
scki ; M.  Fatta,  Metafisica  tomista  e teoria  della  conoscenza. 

Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien,  Wageningen,  Jan.:  Th.  L.  W.  van 
Ravesteyn,  Nieuwjaarsfeest  in  Babel  en  in  Israel ; A.  van  Veldhuizen, 
Land  en  luyden ; H.  M.  van  Nes,  Uit  de  Zendingsliteratuur,  The  Same, 
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Feb. : J.  C.  Roose,  Laat  de  jeugd  zich  leiden  en  hoe  leiden  wij  de  jeugd? ; 
A.  VAN  Veldhuizen,  Theodore  Zahn;  W.  J.  Aalders,  Godsdienstphilo- 
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La  diaspora  juive  a I’epoque  perse. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Jan.-Mars. : Jean 
Baruzi,  Luther  interprete  de  saint  Paul ; Henri  Perrochon,  Roman- 
tisme  et  protestantisme ; Pierre  Jaccard,  La  restauration  du  droit  et  de 
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La  musique  dans  la  liturgie. 
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M.  -M.  Goree,  Le  jugement  pratique;  Th.  Deman,  Le  “Liber  de  Bona 
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Gosselin,  Sur  la  notion  de  presence  en  epistemologie. 
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Dionj'sius  Areopagita  und  Severus  von  Antiochien ; Artur  Landgraf, 
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Die  Pradestination  in  den  Romerbriefkommentaren  des  13  Jahrhunderts ; 
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kriterium. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  Gotha,  46:4:  P.  Knothe,  Siegr.und 
Jakob  Baumgarten  und  seine  Stellung  in  der  Aufklarungstheologie ; 
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E.  Seeberg,  Luthers  Gottesanschauung ; K.  D.  Schmidt,  Labadie  und 
Spener;  S.  Thorndike,  Marsilio  Ficino  und  Pico  della  Mirandola  und 
die  Astrologie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  9:1 : Kurt  Staven- 
hagen.  Die  Idee  des  religidsen  Wunders;  Erich  Foerster,  Rudolf 
Bultmanns  Jesusbuch;  George  Wobbermin,  Wie  gehoren  fiir  Luther 
Glaube  und  Gott  zuhaufe;  Karl  Thieme,  Antwort  an  D.  Wobbermin; 
Rudolf  Paulus,  Zur  Philosophie  und  Religion  des  deutschen  Idealismus. 
The  Same,  9:2:  Friedrich  Traub,  Philosophischer  und  religidser  Wirk- 
lichkeitsbegriff ; Karl  Thieme,  Zur  Trinitatsfrage;  Kurt  Stavenhagen, 
Die  Idee  des  religidsen  Wunders;  R.  F.  Merkel,  Zum  Problem  eines 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  PASTOR 

By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Westminster  Press,  ’ 
Philadelphia.  1924,  8vo,  pp.  vii.  257. 

“This  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  a handbook  to  pastors 
and  as  a textbook  for  students  of  theology.  It  should  be  found 
helpful,  however,  to  many  others  who  are  concerned  with  the 
organization  and  activities  of  the  Christian  Church.  . . . Large 
portions  of  the  last  five  chapters  have  been  furnished  by  other 
writers,  who  are  recognized  as  specially  trained  and  qualified 
for  their  tasks.” 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

By  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  Author  of  “The  Teaching  of 
the  Gospel  of  John”;  “The  Wall  and  the  Gates.”  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926. 

“Throughout  the  entire  volume  one  finds  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  broad  and  accurate  scholarship,  a courageous  facing 
of  difficulties  and  objections  and  a determination  to  think  things 
through,  a catholicity  of  spirit  even  where  the  widest  differences 
of  convictions  enter,  and  a deep  and  vital  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  with  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  one  rises  from 
the  reading  of  such  a work.” — The  Presbyterian. 


WHAT  IS  FAITH? 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  Pp.  263.  London : Hodder  & Stoughton. 

“If  we  had  the  resources  we  should  provide  a copy  to  every 
minister  and  lay  preacher  in  the  British  Isles.” — The  British 
Weekly. 

“Professor  Machen  has  written  a strong  and  courageous 
book  . . .” — Christian  World  (London). 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  LIBERALISM 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923. 

“This  is  a book  that  should  be  read  by  every  thinking  man, 
whether  he  calls  himself  a conservative  or  a liberal.  While  evi- 
dently the  product  of  a thorough  scholar,  it  is  written  through- 
out in  simple,  non-technical  words.”  S.  G.  Craig  in  The  Presby- 
terian. 
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BENJAMIN  BRECKINRIDGE 
WARFIELD 

Late  Professor  of  L'heology  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary 

IN  TEN  VOLUMES 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1921,  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Breck- 
inridge Warfield  was  the  leading  Calvinistic  theologian  in  the 
English  speaking  world.  An  Editorial  Committee  proposes  to 
publish  through  the  Oxford  University  Press,  in  a series  of  vol- 
umes, Dr.  Warfield’s  contribution  to  theological  thought  by  re- 
printing the  important  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  vari- 
ous Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias  and  to  the  theological 
reviews,  especially  The  Princeton  Theological  Review. 

The  first  volume,  entitled  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  contains 
two  articles  on  the  Idea  of  Revelation,  and  a number  of  exegeti- 
cal  and  critical  articles  on  the  Biblical  idea  of  Inspiration  and 
the  grounds  of  belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

The  second  volume  will  contain  Dr.  Warfield’s  major  articles 
on  several  Biblical  doctrines,  such  as  The  Trinity,  Predestina- 
tion, Faith,  The  Person  of  Christ,  etc. 

The  third  volume  will  comprise  the  historico-critical  articles 
on  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. 

Volumes  four,  five  and  six  will  contain  articles  on  Historical 
Theology.  They  will  include  the  articles  on  Augustine,  Calvin, 
and  The  Westminster  Confession.  These  articles  are  authori- 
tative on  their  respective  subjects. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  will  contain  the  articles  on 
Perfectionism. 

There  will  be  a ninth  volume  of  miscellaneous  articles  and  a 
tenth  volume  containing  the  most  important  of  Dr.  Warfield’s 
book  reviews. 

Volume  I,  now  ready,  may  be  ordered  through  your  book- 
seller, or  direct  from  the  publisher.  It  is  bound  in  cloth,  8vo 
(9^x6J4),  PP-  xiii-f4S6,  price,  $3.00. 
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